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0 1 + che whole legion once in 


your pay. perhaps not one 


writer continues in your ſervice; 


as they followed you. for the loaves 
and filhes only, their zeal failed with 
their appointments, and they found 
it neceſſary to take up * other 
trade. N ee eee 
But though, like them, my 13 

Lattended your meridian, I ſhall 
not, like them, forſake you, at your 


decline; on the contrary, I am fil 


as much at your devotion as ever, 


and it is notorious, you have now | 
as much to beſtow as I PIP 


then. 
A 
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1 DE DICATI. N. 


As therefore I make my approach- 
es with the ſame ſincerity, I depend 


1 % 


on the ſame reception; mare eſpe- 


cially when 1 farther aſſure you, 


that, if Fhappen to be the longeſt 


liver, I will. be as juſt to your me- 
mory, as I have been 'to your ad- 


miniſtration. _ 


Were I in the ſame way of think» 
ing with that Roman tyrant, who 
wiſhed his reign might be diſtiq- - 
guiſhed to poſterity - ſome plague, 


famine, earthquake, or other dread- 


ful viſitation, 4 ſhould take a pride 
in. boaſting that“ the great, 


was my contemporary. But my 
ambition is 7 220 by my huma- 


nity, and, as I am, I can only glo- 
ry that, as long as the Britiſh an- 
nals ſhall be read, our names, like 


the poiſon and the antidote, will be 


coupled together, 

Vour Lordſliip will, I hope, Saen 
this little ſacrifice to vanity. Every 
man is fond of an, opportunity to 


throw an advantageous light upon 
himſelf ; and though I profeſſedly 


ſpread 


* 


DEDIC ION. wit 


ſpread the canvas for your portrait, 
E could not help edging 1 in a FR” 
ſketch of. my OW ls 
| I ſhalb not, however, Ae Wa 5 
your Lordſhip is to be the principal 
figure, nor that I ought' to be con- 
tent with an obſcure corner of the 
piece, like your equerry, holding 
your ſhirrup;. or preſenting that 
headpiece, which noue but vou 
would preſume to put on; or ra- 
ther as your ſquire,. aſſiſting to di- 
arm you, or Le e a aut Gol 
your: faddle, & 
My Lord, r eee to pins: 
mem, Hale pictures of fine women, 
muſt preſent nothing but charms: 
and graces: do not bl tuft therefore. 
But why do I caution you againft a 
weakneſs you are in no danger of 
falling into? Should I out- do Pliny 
in panegyric, ſhould 1 out-do an 
addreſs in complaiſance, you have 
received an hundred other dedica- 
tions which have done the fame ; and 
as you have ever paid for all they 
contained, all was but your due. 
"a Wy” But 


op 
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Baut it is not my deſign to tread: 
1 the beaten track, and compare vou 
either to Fabius or Cicero. To in- 
ſinuate you ever had a type or a 
parallel, is to injure you. No, you. 
are yourſelf; an original; a none- 
ſuch; nor is it likely poſterity ſhould: 
ever produce ſuch another. It is 
enough for me to give you your 
own; I aſpire to no more; and that 
I dare not neee but 'by ow 1d 
only. 910 
„ ſerpent, we are told, . 
by creation, the ſubtleſt beaſt of the 
field, and therefore became a pro- 
per tool for the devil. Where any. 
thing was to be got, he could find 
a way to wriggle himſelf in; when. 
any misfortune threatened him, he. 
could find a way to wriggle himſelf 
out. Once a-year he threw off his 
ſlough, and appeared to be a new 
creature. Golden pippins were his. 
favourite fruit, or rather the Sodom-- 
apple, fair without, but rotten at 
the core. Life he promiſed, death 
he deviſed, and corruption he en- 
tailed 
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DEICAT TOM in 
tailed from generation to genera- 


tion. Out of Paradiſe, it is true, 


he was driven; but though his head 
was threatened, we do not find that 
the fentence hath as yet taken place: 
on the contrary, he no longer gro- 
vels-on his belly, or licks the duſt, 
but hath put forth wings, claims a- 
place among the powers of the air, 
and exactly reſembles the dragon: ; 
in the revelations. | 

The old jingle of hinores mutant 
be you 3 the glory, my Lord, 
to be an illuſtrious exception to; 
however enlarged with ſtile and ti- 
tle, you continue to be within the 
very ſame; and thereby ſhew the 
eminent ene pF: ſuen va- 
nities. "21 43:51 

That you contbifecnced to e 


of them, will ever to ſome be matter 


of wonder; that you condeſcended 
to ſolicit them, will never perhaps 
be believed. Why ſhauld a man, 
who deſpiſed . be fand 
of the name? And that you always 
had the magnanimity to be above. 
RH * or, 


8 


| 1 * A 
x DEDICATION 


opinion, is manifeſt oy! 1 action 
of your life. HOT - 
But what kibyvikicts: 1s thee ſo 
itim, that if you follow the 
thread, may not be explored? A 
peerage was only the means, a quie- 
tus was the end: you had per form- 
ed your voyage, your bark was 
crazy, the ſtorm was up, and the 
firſt port welcome. While the helm 
was worth holding, you held it; 
when only an encumbrance, you 
reſigned it; equally pleaſed with 
your on eſcape, that your enemies 
ſucceeded to the danger, and that. 
your own crew continued to navi- 
gate the veſſel as before. 2 r 
Thus far, my Lord, I have Wen 
as on this occaſion I ought ; touched: 
both on your peerleſs qualities, and 
peerleſs ſucceſs, with the delicate 
hand of a dedicator; without the 
leaſt reflection whether the portico 
and the building are of a piece; 
and when I was on the point of 
concluding, the following remark- 
able 1 ſtared me in the face. 
1 * The 


DED FOATION? . 


„„The laws muſt be a cee 
« before they can ſuffer, or y 


<<: efcape. #37 017001. SMeraAney 


4 tremenduous prophecy. my | 
Lerd, and what you can never be 
out of the eg of, till yow are in 
your grave! . kl ** ige IC S100! 

That no man n ought to be eſteem- 


of happy till he is dead, is the fay- 


ing of Solon Whether! ud 
therefore, the ſtre am of your good 
fortune is to flow on Without inter- 
ruption, whether you are to becut 
or drop from the tree, I am afraid 
to pronounce. On the ſtage, in- 
deed, when a maſter- poet exerts 
his power over the paſlions, his 
victim at the end ↄf the fourth act 
is frequently made to ſing a requiem 
to his cares and ſorrows, as if for 
ever done away. But alas! his ca- 
taſtrophe is then at hand, and fate 
ready to drop the curtain. i 
Thus much ſhall ſerve for what 
I had to addreſs perſonally to your 


* Letyer XII. page 321, 


Lordſhip; 


ls — 


& LG FF 
w- DEDICATION: 

Lordſhip 3, and as to the Work, 
which, though not dignified witk 
your name, is now to be made par- 
taker of your immortality; ; what I 
have to add on:that;head will, per- 
haps, make its appearance with 
more propriety in a mg to the: 
courteous reader. 

_ - Left: however, your 3 
ſhould-hold: me without excule, for 
thus ſolemnly devoting it to you, 
know that I have done it for the 
ſame reaſon, that pilots deſire to - 
Wink: buoys upon the ane 10 
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1 Us 3187 n. 1343 D 1120 T e233 Fit we 
Fo OSE papers reſtinble- the 8150 e 
ever oraculous their contents, Time, almoſt., 
with a ſingle breath, ſunders them for ever; a fate 
which, perhaps, moſt modern e eee 
but what, few authors can bear! Fires at - - 
The- letters that follow were, however, neither: 
made, public at firſt, . nor collected now, as a trap 
for reputatien; if they had, no doubt the writer 
would have put in his claim, as ſoon ag the wic 
of the nation had declared in his favrour. It is rar 
ther to be ſuppoſed: they. were occaſioned. by a more. 
extenſive and leſs pleaſing view, ariſing from a ſar- 
vey. of the dangerous. deſigns. of thoſe above, and, 
the calamitous ſituation-of thoſe below 
Had they, had their full effect ; had they taught, 
one {ide that they could no otherwiſe diſatm oppor: 
ſition, than by approving" themſelves, in deed the 
friends and ſervants of the public , or the other 
that their ſtrength conſiſted in their unanimity, and. 
their importance in their integrity; perhaps the au- 
thor might have exclaimed with old Simeon, Lord,., 
new. let thy ſervant. depart in peace—Ffor mine eyes 
have ſeen thy Haluatiam; and put a period to his. 
labours. 8 er 1 a | 
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1 Bur as jeff of theſe neceſſiry ends ſeems. as 
yet to have been fully obtained; as: the veſſel of 
5 our inſquities is not yer full; as power is ſtil warp⸗ | 
| ed to the prejudder of hoſt it was ordained to ſerve, | 
and oppoſition is like to continue as violent as ever; 
what was firſt. fired occaſionally, as a. beacon to 
give the alarm, muſt now be kept continhally alight, 
that the danger may be always viſible, and that no 
direction may be wanting to thoſe, who would throw- 
thermſelves into the de with a ken reſolation 1 | 
die or to. fubdue. it. 4 
If ever a teſt for 40 wha of ſhivits can be ne-/ 
ceſſury, it is new; i ever thoſe of liberty and fac- 
tion ought to be diſtinguiſhed from each other, it. 
is now ;. if ever it is incumbent on the people to 
know what roch ie, ng r 10 is 
a no. en oh he E ; agi un 4 
N Ather ade e me mY bach 6 | 
covered the ſurface, while the vinegar of faction 
hath corroded the conſtitution underneath,” though 
- good hath reſulted from both; for even faction 
moſt be at firſt popular, and popularity cannot be 
acquired without the evidenee of ſome good deeds, 
vhich, like ee oy n the” Jooce 15. 
righteouſneſs. - 
There is a e eee 
of their own 'fermentation, ſtun and diſable one 
another; and this is the time when plain fenſe, and 
downright honeſty, have the only chance to get vp- 
permoſt, and introduce reformation. 
Perhaps that time is now; perhaps ee | 
of alt kinds are. equally. in diſprace; - and the ee 
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. wen be grown de enough us guage of the wee by | 
= its fruits. 18 ac e + en e D nth Abbe.c ARE; 

75 The republication of theſe papers-is therefore m 

IP this time, moſt we doo 

0 take advantage of the ſtanding water of fuctlemm 
bs, the tide will foon'turn one way: or *the other; wwd 
0 carry all before · it; and this can be effected no way 

* ſo happily as by ſiding with ſuch, while ſuch are to 

J- be found, who appear to bave been really inſpired 

5 with the genuine ſpirit of liberty; who have pur- 

= 'ged themſelves from the very ſuſpicion of ſiniſter 
„ views, by refuſing, at any price, to forego the no- 

* ble cauſe they had eſpouſed, or give a ſanction to 

* the ruin of their country. 

. Let but one great, brave, dilintereſted, actire 
ts man ariſe, and he will be received, followed, and 
of almoſt adored, as the guardian-genius of theſe king - 
9 doms. Without a foundation of ſolid virtue, and 
. public ſpirit, the nobleſt accompliſhments loſe their 
9 importance; with it common ſenſe grows venerable, 


* and the dove triumphs over the ſerpent. 

ef If then there is any one man of ſufficient emi- 
nence among us, who, upon a thorough {elf-exami- 

| nation, feels himſelf to be within this deſcription, - 

2 * let him ſtand forth; and, by a ſolemn, open, and 

2 29 explicit renunciation of all power, places, penſions, ; 

o and every other ſpecies of court-merchandize, lay 

| the ground-work for obtaining the confidence of 
the people ; and, as far as honour and infawy can 
bind, give ſecurity for the religious obſervance of 
his engagement. 

But if modeſty ſhould hinder what public neceſ- 

ſity makes'a duty, let this one man endeavour to 
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which, however decried and. diſcounte- 
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INE de buſy ſcene of the year is ober t- 
home, and we may perhaps wait ſeveral months 
before the ſucceſsful negotiations of France 

{ſurniſh us with new hopes of a general pacification}" 
and give you occaſion to carry your ſpeculations for- 

1 ward, ir mag be proper enough for you to cut 508 

3 eyes backwards; to reflect on your own conduct 

: and nnn 1 5 . 

bunal. 5 „ Neeb atum 3 
[ an b mach pad of ther lang yolb' | 
intentions, that 1 do not in the leaſt ſuſpect you 
will think my advice impertinent; and therefore 1 
ſhall attempt to lead your thoughts on this ſubject, 
by giving you an account of ſome parts of a 3 
verſation, bes which 1 . to * Dame 
lately. 'd; VA 101 TS [ 
3 ee papers, oo ſeveral of thoſe which 
have been written againſt you, lay before a company, 
which often meets, rather to live than to drink to- 
| gether ; according to that diſtintion, which Tully ' 


makes to the advantage of his own nation over te 


Greeks. They. diſpute without ſtrife, and examine 
as diſpaſſionately * 12 
W. 5 preſent 


% AA 


(IN 
2 POLITICAL WORKS. 
_— preſent age, as they reaſon about thoſe, which ate 
18 found in hiſtory. When I came in, a gentleman” 
was ſaying, that your victories had been cheaply - 
bought; and that he had not ſeen one champion, 
able to break a launce, enter the liſts againſt you; 
upon which ſome were ready to obſerve the inconſiſt- 
encies of human nature, and how hard it often proves 
to hire men toavow and defend even that, which they 
are hired to act. Others were willing to hope that 
corroption had not ſpread very wide, nor taken root 
very deep amongſt us. All agreed, that if your pa. 
pers could be ſuſpected to be written in oppoſition 
to the preſent miniſlers, the feeble and low oppoſi · 
tion you have met with would deſerve to be looked 
upon as a very melancholy ſympton for them; 
fance it would denote that their cauſe was deemed w 
univerſally bad; or that their perſons were grown | 
univerſally odious among men of ſenſe, ingenuity 
and knowledge, It would denote their n 
their misfortune ; perhaps both. . 
Here one of the company interpoſed, by 1 
- ing very prudently, that any thing ſo void of 
probability, as not to fall even under ſuſpicion, was 
unworthy of farther conſideration. But, faid he, 
whatever particular views Mr. D'Anvers may have 
had, one general effect, which I cannot approve, has 
followed from his writings. We muſt remember 
that when he began to publiſh his weakly lucubra- 
tions, univerſal quiet prevailed, if not univerſal ſa- 
tisfaction; for in what place, or at what time was 
the laſt ever found? Few people enquired ; fewer 
grumbled ; none clamoured ; all acquieſced. Eve- 
N with eagernels and examines with. 
freedom. 
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POLITICAL WORKS, 1 


freedom. All orders of men are more-itttent than 
Fi erer obſerved: them to be on the courſe of public 
affairs; and deliver-theit judgemetits with leſs re- 
ſerve upon the-moſt-importanti. From this altera - 
tion, for which the Cruftſman is chiefly anſwerable, 
no good conſequence can, I think; proceed; and 
it is viſible that ſeveral inconvenicncies-may. an 

To this many of us could by no means aſſent. 
We apprehended that in a country, circumſtanced 
like ours; and under a government, conſtituted like 
ours, the people had a right to be informed, and to 
reaſon about public affairs; that hen wiſe and ho- 
neſt meaſures are purſued, and the nation reaps the 
advantage of them, -the/. exerciſe of this right will 
always be agreeable to the men in power; that, in- 
deed, if 'weak and wicked. meaſures are purſued, the 
men in power might find the exerciſe of ibis Tight 
difagreeable, inconvenient, and ſometimes dangerous 
to them; but that, : even in this caſe, there would 
de vo pretence for attempüng to deprive: the people 
of this right, or for diſcouraging the exerciſe. of it; 
and that to forbid men to complain, when they ſuf - 
fer, would be an inſtance of tyranny but one degree 
below that, which the triumvirs gave, daring+the- - 
flaughter and terrour of the proſcriptious, hen bj 
edict they commanded all men to be ehe 5 5 5 
pain of death; © 

'The perſon, — differed, Waugh 
back to the particular caſe of your writings, Mr. D' An- 
vers. He endeavoured to ſupport what he l 
againſt them in this manner; 

** There was no good "reaſon. for raiſing this 
ſpirit, which I diſlike; in the nation, When the 
A 2 Craftſman 
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- Craftſman began to write, or there was ſuch a rea- 
_ - ſon. If there was none, why has he given ſo much 
alarm? If there was one, how has it ceme to paſs 
that ſo great an alarm has produced fo little effect? 
Will you fay that he had very good reaſon to rome 
this ſpirit, but that it has hitherto: had no opportu- 
nity of exerting itſelf ? Or will yen ſay that his 
- redlons were good; and de opportunicy fr; Bt that 
the minds of men, which have been convinced by 
the former, have not yet been determined to im- 
prove the latter ? I obſerve on alb theſe alternatives, 
that if there was no good, and even preſſing rea- 
ſon to raiſe ſuch a ſpirit in the nation as I diſlike, 
(becauſe I expect no national benefit, and I fear 
much inconveniency from it) Mr. D' Anvers has act- 
ed a very wicked part, and is little better than a 
ſower of ſedition. If there was ſuch a reaſon, but 
no ſuch opportunity, he has acted a very weak part, 
and is but a ſhallow politician. If there was ſuch 
_ » reaſon and ſuch an opportunity, but no diſpoſition 
in the minds of men to follow their conviction, you 
may excuſe your favourite author, perhaps by al- 
ledging that the minds of men are in the power of 
- God alone; but you will repreſent our national con- 
dition to be more deſperate than I ever thought it, 
or am yet willing to believe it. Upon this ſuppo- | 
ſition I affirm that Mr, D'Anvers is not to be ex- 
cuſed, if he continues to write; for if he cannot 
- raiſe this diſpoſition by perſuaſion, what does he aim 
at farther ? I hope that he and you, who defend 
bim, admire as much as I profeſs to do that divine 
— faying! of Plato; We may endeaveur to perſuade” our 
| | fellu- 


even to that, which/is: igt far tm... 
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fellew-citizens ; but it is not"lawful to forte them - 


Whilſt all this paſſed, I took notice that an n- 


him ever expreſs before. As ſoon as the otheruιν,, 
cone A . 
ner: 


. Sir,>thitebs-* 80 


Craftſman ſhould not have begun to writes or 


greater impatience than I remembered to harten 


at leaſt that he is inecuſable for continuing. N * 


I not only differ from you but 1 differ from 7 


upon the very ſoundation, on which yon ee 
bliſhed that hole argument: 


The face of things was, I agree,//as' ki 3 
you repreſent - it to have been, when' my honeſt co . 


temporary Caleb took up his pen. They were 


halcyon days truly W'e were not only quiet, but 


we ſeemed implicit, and dull uniformity of eternal 


aſſent prevailed in every place. 1 agree that, ſince 


that time, things are very much altered. A ferment, . 


or ſpirit, call it which yon pleaſe, is raiſed; but; 1 
bleſs God, it is not ibe blind and furious ſpitit of / 
party. It isa ſpirit, vchich ſpringa from ĩnſorma- 


tien and conviction; that has. diffuſed iiſclf bot only 


to alt orders of men; as you obſerved, but tomen 
of all denominations. Even they, who.uct agiinſt 


it, encourage it. Tou cannot call it 1 
ſuch numbers of independent Whigs avo-W- t. TO 
callit Whigiſm would be improper Ike wiſen vhen ſo 


many Tories concur in it, He, who ſubuld call it 


Jacbbitiſin; would be too abſurd to deſerve an an- 
What is dt den 7 It is, 1 think, u rovival | 
1 of 
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ef the true old Engliſh: ſpirit, which prevailed in 
the days of due bach, and which muſt always be 
0 4 t has uo direction but to the nation- 
5 g una vox omnium; and I hope we | | 
e re cet 0 hl, anden 
e 7 

This die we Crafiſinan. Ms 
raiſe; and I afficm, in my turn, that ſuppoſing him 
$0 have. n6 other reaſon for-railing-and fapporting it 
than a general obſervation of the contrary temper, 
into which the nation had: fallen, he deſerves the ac- 
 knowledgenients of every honeſt mam in Britain, for 
the part he has ed. Fhe diſpute between us is 
thus reduced to one fingle propoſition; and if L 
prove this, all your * Sir, falls of conrle to 
p r the. .. 

: E Rate: of the-dikpute was. || 
fixed; and the old ann 
gument to this effech: 

Be a Lew wail, upon this oecaſivn,. 
an image, which my Lord Bacon employs, in one 
of his Eſſays, upon another. A people, who will“ 
maintain their liberties, muſt pray for the bleſſing of 
Judah, to avoid the fate of Iſſachar; the greateſt 
- curſe, which can befak them. Far from joggiag-ow 


5 


* * 


_ - GGlently. and tamely, like the aſs between two bur 


tens, ſuch a people muſt preſerve ſome of the fierce 
| neſs, of a lion, and even make their roar to be heard 


ke his, D .] injavers or ſo-mach as 


* 1d not mean to recommend ie 
rebellious ſpirit, which will create a perpetual ſcene 
of tumult and order, and. expoſe every ſtate to 

frequent 


id 
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q frequent dangerous convulſigns.. Neither would 
be to eke papularpgaiſh- : 
- neſs of, tem "ſometimes. prevails, ſo as 1-0 
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there is no, ſeaſon, in the revolution of tho great 


 diſcompole;the bay. of the ſeveral: orders of g- 


vernment. Bat this. 1 aſſert, chat liberty cannot pe 
long ſecure, in any country, unleſs. a perpetual jea- 


louſy watches. over it, and a conſtant determined re- 
ſolution protects it in the whole body of the nation. 


Tbe principle muſt be permanent and equal. The 
exerciſe of it ought to be, 


oportione io dhe occa- 
fions. The hundred eyes of Argus, were not al- 


ways kept open; but they were never all eloſed. 


The whole body of a nation may. be as jealous, of 


be, at all times, animated by a generous reſolution 
of defending. theſe / liberties, , at any riſque ; as be 
may, at all times, feel in his heart the courage of 
venturing his life to maintain his honour. But as 
there is no neceſſary conſequence from this private 


character to that of a quazrelſome bully ;. ſo neither 


is there any neceſſary conſequence from the public 


character I have recommended to. e © ans 


rebellious people. 


na; ths ao... eo... | 
riſk unleſs the genius of the foil be proper for it; 

nor will any ſoil continue to be ſo long, which is 
nat cultivated with inceſſant care. Varia illudunt 


pefles ; miſchiefs of various kinds abound; and 


political year of government, when we can ſay, with 
truth, that n un i men, 
neee 1 (i 
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An every kind of government ſome powers 
int be lodged in particular men, 9 | 
dies of men; for the good order and - preſervation - 
of the whole. community. Tie lines © which cir- 
cumſeribe the powers, are the /bainds of ſeparation 
between the prerogatives of tlie prince; or other 
magiſtrate, and the privileges of the people. Eve- 
ry ſtep which the prince, or magiſtrute, makes be- 
+yond theſe bounds, is an ineroathment on liberty, 

and every attempt — Hoch: a ep! is + 
deer, = to liberty. 

Thus we — en ee poet in 
thoſe, to whom ſuch powers are cbmmitted; and 
if we look into the heart of man, we ſhall ſoon 
diſcover how great, though unavoidable, - a tempta - 
tion is laid in their way. The love of power is 5 
natural; it is inſatiable; almoſt conſtantly whetted, . 
and never cloyed by poſße Rot — 
men will endeavour to increaſe their power, or at 
leaſt to prolong and ſecute the enjoyment of it, 
according to the uncertain . meaſure of their own = 
paſſions, and not aecording do- the ſtated proportion + 
of reaſon and of law; and if neither one nor the 
other of theſe can be attempted without a danger 
to liberty; it follows undeniably; that; in the nature 
of things, the notion of a perpetual danger to li- 
berty is n. from N notion of g- 
vernment. 

That cheſe principles are e will appear” 
evident from practice and experience, as: well as 
- ſpeculation. All forms of government fuppoſe 
them to be fo; and in ſuch as are not abſolute mo- 
narchies we find the utmoſt precautions, which their 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral inſtitutions admit, taken againſt this evil; 
from hence that rotation ef employments in com- 
monwealths; the annual, or other more frequent 
elections of magiſtrates; and all thoſe checks and 
cohtrouls, which the wiſdom of legiſlators, n 
ed by experience, has invented. i _ 

In perfect democracies theſe nene hive 
been taben in the higheſt degree; and yet even 


there they have not been always effectual. They 
were carried ſo far in the Athenian form of govern- 


ment, that this people ſeemed more in danger of 


llin 
Rr become their ty- 


rant,” 20d us tranſi this power de his face. 


ſours. 

1 in mined governmetita the danger muſt fill 
be greater. Such a one we may juſtly reckon that 
of Rome, as well during the regal as republican 


ſlate ;. and ſurely no hiſtory can be more fruitful in 


examples of the danger to which liberty ſtands ex- 
poſed from the natural, and therefore conſtant de- 
ſire of amplifying and maintaining power, than the 
rsd eG vp f nenn 
firſt of the emperors. 

A monarchy; a ee 
for aught I know, as it has often been repreſented, 
juſt in the middle point ; from whence a deviation 
leads, on one hand, to tyranny ; and, on the other, 
to anarchy ; but ſure I am that, if we are ſituated 
Juſt in the middle point, the leaſt deviation is the 
more cautionally to be guarded againſt. Liberty 
would be ſafer, perhaps, if ann little more 
nnn. aa area 1 


—.— 


— 


g into anarchy than tyranny; and yet one of 


ru 
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lt may be ſaid, and I wond anticlpate the 
objection, that if we are thus placed, our care 
ought to be exerted equally againſt deviations on 
either ſide; and that I am the more in the wrong 
to appear ſo apprehenſive of thoſe on one ſide, and 
fo little apprehenſive of thoſe on the other; be · 
cauſe even our on hiſtory migbt have ſhewn: us 
that deviations to the popular ſide have coſt us at 
leaſt as dear, as ever thoſe to / the other ſide can be 
; 9099-419 . done. But * it be t. 
1 Firſt, that a5 Arai calamities, 
hinted at in the objection; have ; the unavoid- 
able coaſequences of methods neceſſary to ſecure or 
retrieve liberty, it is infamous to en at "tho: 
whatever they have oo ſt. 1 - 
_ * Secondly, that the caſes compared together, 
and ſuppoſed in this objection to be equal, are not 
ſo. I may ſafely appeal to every impartial reader 
of our hiſtory, whether any truth he collected from 
it ever ſtruck him more ſtrongly than this; that: 
. 'When the. diſputes: between the king and the people 
have been carried to ſuch extremes, as to draw na- 
tional calamities after them, it has not been owing! 
primarily to: the obſtinacy and weak management of 
the court, and is therefore unjuſtty charged on the 
juſt ſpirit of liberty. In truth, a ſpirit of libetty 
will never deſtray a free conſtitution ʒ a ſpirit of 
faction: may. But I appeal again, whether thoſe of 
our princes; who have had ſenſe enough, and virtue - 
enough, to encourage the one, have had any thing 
to fear from the other.. 
Now if experience ſnews, as I am perſuaded 
| it 
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does, that the prerogative and power of a prince 
ill never be in any real danger, when he invades 

ither openly nor inſidiouſly, the liberties of his 
-ople ; the ſame experience will ſhow that the l- 
erties of a people may be in very real danger, 
ben, far from invading the prerogative and power 
f the prince, they ſubmĩt to one, and are even ſo 
good as to increaſe the other. The reaſon of this 
lifference is plain, A ſpirit of faction alone will 
de always too weak to cope with the legal power 
nd authority of the crown; and the ſpirit of i- 
derty, in the whole body of the people, which 
ontradiſtinguiſhes this caſe from the other, may be 

niſed by the eee but cannot be ſo raiſ- 

nnen The fear is com- 


mon to all, the hope can only be particular to a few. 


Tbe fear thereſore may become a general principle 
of union; the hope cannot. 
But if a national ſpirit cannot be any other than 

a defenſive, and therefore unprovoked, an harmleſs, 
inoffenſive ſpirit ; that of a prince cannot, without 
due coertion, be kept within the ſame bounds; for 
here the tables are turned ; and the hope of ac- 
quiring, which can never be a common principle a a- 
mong the multitude to unite and carry them into 


action, becomes an almoſt irreſiſtible motive to te 


prince; who, by yielding to it, indulges the moſt 
powerful paſſions of the ſoul; who finds many to 


ſhare the difficulties and dangers of the enterprine 
with him; and who ſhares the prine with none. 

Generally and abſtractedly ſpeaking; therefore, 
veruments, than under perfect democracies; ſo it is 
a more 
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over their liberties. Every man is therefore fit for 


* | 
- = 
" 43 


more expoſed under limited monarchies, than under 
any other form of mixed government. 55 

wh What increaſes the danger to liberty in this 
caſe is, that the opportunity of invading it, which 
lies open to a ſovereign prince, ſuits almoſt any 
character. The powers intruſted to other magi- 
ſtrates, as in a commonwealth, are ſubject to im- 
mediate controuls; the exerciſe of them is ſubject 
to future reviſions, and is limited to a ſhort time; 
ſo that if ſuch magiſtrates invade liberty, with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs, it can only happen, when they 
are able to compenſate for the diſadvantages of their 
political circumſtances, by the greatneſs of their 


perſonal· qualificatious; by ſuperiour underſtanding 
and ſuperiour courage; by a great, if not a good 


character; and by the appearance of virtue at leaſt. 
Few: men, therefore, are . for __ an IRE ; 
king. c be 
'<-But the ſovereign . hs 1 5 a kmited 
monarchy, has an opportunity open to him for life; 


and ſuch an opportunity as requires no extraordi- 


nary perſonal qualifications. . He may poſſeſs every 
vice, or» weakneſs, which is oppoſed: to the virtues 


or appeurances of virtue, requiſite in. the other caſe, 


ple upon earth. The pretences for concealing his 


deſigns, and the helps for carrying them on, which 
his ſituation affords above that of any magiſtrate in 
a commonwealth, will abundantly compenſate for 


the diſadwantages ariſing from his perſonal character, 


and will ſecure his fuccels, if the people are brought 
by artifice or accident, to grow remiſs in watching 


ſuch 


= 


| 
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ſuch an undertaking . If theſe general reflections 
evince that liborty muſt always be in ſome degree 
of danger under every government and that this 
danger muſt ane? in proportion, as the chief 
powers of the ſtate are entruſted ia fewer hands, 
and for longer terms; then liderty is always in ſome 
degree of danger; and that not the leaſt, even un- 
der our excellent conſtitution; then the neceſſity 
of keeping this jealous ſpirit, the true guardian of 
public liberty, always alive and active in this nation, 
is manifeſt; then the obſervation of our being fal- 
len into the contrary temper, is alone a ſufficient 


reaſon to juſtify Mr. D'Anvers for joining his en- 


deavours to awaken us from our political lethargy; 
then, Sir, my propoſition is proved, and Nnades- 
ſoning falls to the ground.“ 
This diſcourſe furniſhed matter of much reflec- 
tion to the company; ſome objections were made, 
ſome doubts were propoſed ; and ſome explanations 
alked for. I ſhall not trouble you with all theſe 
particulars, but ſhall conclude. my letter by relating 
to you in what manner the old gentleman replied, 
and by his reply wound up the converſation of the 
evening. | 
I believe, gentlemen, (aid, he) then we do not 
differ ſo much as ſome of you ſeem to imagine; 
for, firſt, though I deſire the veſſel of the com- 
monwealth may fail fafely, yet 1 deſire it may fail. 
{moothly too; and though I muſt think, till I hear 
better reaſons to the contrary, that public liberty 
cannot be ſo eaſily attacked, and may be more eaſily 
defended,” in a perfect democracy, or in a mixed 
republic, than in a limited monarchy; yet will it 
Vor. II. =. ll not 
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not follow neceſſarily from hence, as has been ſop- 
| poſed, that I prefer the two firſt to the laſt of theſe 
forms of government. On either ſide there are 
compenſations; and if liberty may be better defend - 
ed in the former, yet ſtill it may be defended, and 
domeſtic quiet is perhaps better N in the 
latter. 7 
4 Secondly, if 1 ei een ho 
have inſiſted ſo much on the little reaſon which there 
was in the late reign, or is in the preſent, to appre- 
hend any incroachments from the crown on the 
Britiſh liberties ; theſe gentlemen muſt, I think, a- 
gree with me likewiſe, that this will aide alter the 
caſe ; ſubvert what I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh; 
or derive any blame on thoſe, who have endeavoured 
to revive that public ſpirit of watchfulneſs over all 
national intereſts, which is the proper and true 
guardian of - liberty, in an age, when the public 
ſpirit has more than begun to fink, and die away. 
I hope there will be always men found to preach 
this doctrine, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, as the a- 
1 poſtles preached the goſpel; becauſe if this ſpirit is 
| not kept at all times in vigour, it may fail us at 


ſome particular time, when we ſhall want to exert 
| it moſt, In great and immediate danger, the moſt 
'  fCuggiſh centinel is alert; but ſurely they, who, in 
Ui times of apparent ſecurity, excite us to be upon 
F our guard, do as real ſervice, as they who animate 
J us to our defence, when we are actually attacked; 
| and the firſt is, in my opinion, that kind of ſervice 
| of which we ſtand the moſt in need. I confeſs 


freely that I ſhould not apprehend ſo much danger 
o liberty in times of ſuſpicion, if I ſaw that nei- 
{38 ther 
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ther power could ſabdue, nor artifice divert, nor 
puſillanimity oblige men to abandon” this ſpirit; as 
ſhould apprehend in times of apparent ſecurity, if 
]'obſerved it to be loſt? In a word, no laws, no 
orders of government, can effèctually ſecure liberty 
any longer than this ſpirit prevails; and gives them 
vigour ; and therefore you might argue as reaſona+ 
bly for repealing any law, or- aboliſhing any cuſtom, 
the moſt advantageous to liberty, and which you 
cannot be ſure-of reſtoring; at your pleaſure, becauſe 
you feel no immediate want of it; as you have ar- 
gued for letting this ſpirit die away, which you can- 
not be ſure of reviving. at your pleaſure, becauſe 
you perceive no immedine occaſion. for 15 exerciſe 
of it. | 
1 hope that 1 bart ſaid mongh As” 
right to conclude; in this manner; and if I was tu 
deſcend into particular applications of the general 
truths, which I have advanced, I think that no doubt 
whatever could remain in any of your minds, upon 
this ſubject. After this our company broke up. 
If the ſame ſubject is reſumed, hen they meet a- 
gain, or on any other, which I judge proper to be 
communicated to you, it is highly n that = 
will hear again from, | 


Your al: | friend | 


and ſervant, &c, © 
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SIR, 


u ee b company hath met, —* whe ſame 
ſubject hath been reſumed ; ſo that I think 
myſelf under an obligation of ring to Ju a- 
gain. . 

The kw who gave octafion do- U. char was 
faid in your defence the other day, ſeemed very de- 
ſirous that the converſation ſhould be purſued at 
our laſt meeting; and therefore, as ſoon as we ſat 
down, he addreſſe himſelf thus to the old genus. | 
man who had fought your battle. 

* Sir, (ſaid he,) I own myſelf a good deal re- 
conciled to the Craftſman by the diſcourſe you held, 
when we were laſt together. That ſome inconve- 
niencies muſt follow from keeping this ſpirit of jea- 
louſy and watchfulneſs alive, ſeems to me very evi- 
dent; but I begin to think that this evil may be 
neceſſary, in order to ſecure us againſt greater. 
Every ſyſtem of human invention muſt be liable to 
ſome objections; and it would be chimerical in us 
to expect a form of government liable to none. 
Even theocracy was attended by ſome real inconve- 
niencies, according to the Jewiſh hiſtories ; and 
neither the Divine Preſence in the tabernacle, ' nor 
the ambulant oracle, which the prieſt carried about 
with him, could preſerve intire purity in religion, 

| or 


— 
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or good. order in the ſtate, - We muſt. be content 
therefore to bear the diſorder I apprebend from that 
ferment; which a perpetual jealouſy of the gover- 
nours in the governed will keep up rather than a- 
bandon that ſpirit, the life of which is the life of 
liberty. When the jealouſy happens to be ill placed, 
we may hope it will not riſe to any great and dan- 
gerous height, When it happens to be well ground- 
ed, it may have the good effect of deſtroying a 
wicked miniſter, of checking a month or of re 
claiming. a miſguided print. 

* You ſee, Sir, that my ne is pretty far 
advanced; and if you will pleaſe to deſcend into 

particular applications of the general doctrines you 
den as yon gave us reaſon to hope that vou 
would, it is ROI that the * doubts 1 
lave ill may be removed.. 
- The reſt of the company an this at 
The good old gentleman yielded to our common de- 
ſires, and ſpake to the following effect: 

** The general truth I am to prove by particu- 
lar examples is this; that liberty cannot be preſerv- 
ed long by any people, who do not preſerve that 
watchful and jealous ſpirit of liberty, on the neceſ- 
ſity of which I have inſiſted, If you are once 
convinced of this truth, you will know what opi- 
nion to entertain of thoſe, who endeavour to extin- 
guiſh this ſpirit, and of thoſe who do- all they can 
to keep it alive. 

There are two W truths eee 
this, which I ſhall eſtabliſh likewiſe - _ particular” 


examples, 29 2 : 
„ e e. 
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* One is this; that the ſpirit of liberty, far 


from inſpiring that raſnneſs and undiſtinguiſhing fu- 
Ty, which are peculiar to the ſpirit of faction, is 


flow to act even againſt the worſt princes, and ex- 
erts itſelf in favour of the beſt with more effect 
than any other ſpirit whatever. ba 
The ſecond is this; that how gosiy Wewer 


the ſpirit of liberty may act in ſuſpicious times, and 


againſt incroaching governours; yet if it be kept 
alive, it will act effectually ſooner or later, though 


under the greateſt diſadvantages, and againſt the moſt 


powerful oppolition ; in a word, in the moſt __ 
rate caſes, 4 


© The firſt of theſe . will W this 


ſpirit to every good prince and honeſt miniſter. 


The other will encourage every man, who is a friend 
to liberty, never to abandon the cauſe through de- 
fpondency of ſucceſs, as aa as he ſees i "ak 
prevail, or even ſubſiſt, 

* Having fixed theſe principal points it view, 
let us proceed; and though 1 would not adviſe you 
to admit the works of Machiavel into your canon 
of political writings ;' yet ſince in them, as in other 
apocryphal books, many excellent things are inter- 
ſperſed, let us begin by improving an hint taken 
from the diſcourſes of the Italian ſecretary on the 
firſt decade of Livy. PIES . 

* He obſerves, that of all governments, thoſe 
are the beſt, which, by the natural effect of their 
original conſtitutions, are | frequently renewed or 
drawn back, as he explains his meaning, to their 
firſt principles; and that no government can be of 


a long duration, where this does not happen from 


time 


TT .. 
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ar time to time, either from the cauſe Juſt mentioned; | 
u- or from ſome accidental cauſe. | 
19 « 'The reaſon is obvious. There muſt be we | 
X. good in the firſt principles of every government, . 
c or it could not ſubſiſt at all; much leſs could it 

od make any progreſs. But this good degenerates, . 
er according to the natural courſe of things; ; and go 
1d vernments, like all other mixed bodies, tend to dif- 
pt ſolution by the changes which are wrought in the 
zh ſeveral parts, and by the unaptneſs and diſpropor- 
ft tion which reſult from hence, throughout the whole 8 
e- compoſition. | 

| % The moſt effectual, and indeed the ſole me- 
is thod of maintaining their health and prolonging 
r. their life, muſt therefore be to bring them back as 
4 near and as frequently as poſſible to thoſe princi- 
e- ples, on which their proſperity, ſtrength, ag du- 
rit ration were originally founded; 

| „This change, or renewal of the Nate, hath 
W, been ſometimes wrought by external cauſes, as it 
Ny happened at Rome, upon the invaſion of the Gauls. 
5 The Romans had departed from their ancient ob- 
er ſervances. The ceremonies of religion and the 
r- laws of juſtice were neglected by them. An ene- 
en my, whom they deſpiſed and provoked, conquered 
he them. The impreſſions made by this dreadful ca- 

lamity brought them back to their firſt inſtitutions, 
fe and to their primitive ſpirit, They ſprung up 
eir from this ſecond original, as Livy calls it, with new 
or vigour, and roſe to Eater fame, . power, and dig- 
eir nity than even! 04 73 
of But not to dwell on ſuch examples.” as point 
m out to us rather the 1 vice, chan the 


— 
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means of reformation, let us obſerve that this 


change, or renewal of the ſtate, is oftener aq 


better wrought by internal cauſes, 
“% Many excellent inſtitutions were 3 in 


framing the Roman government, which ſerved to 


maintain in force the firſt principles of that political 
ſyſtem. Such were the regulations about elections; 
the laws againſt bribery; and many other written 
laws, or confirmed cuſtoms. Such again was the 
conſtitution. of the. ſenate, in whom the majeſty. of 
the commonwealth reſided, and whoſe authority 
controuled the licentiouſneſs of the people, Such 
was the erection of that ſacred tribunitial power, 
whoſe prerogatives ſerved. to check the uſurpations 
of the magiftrates, and who could arreſt, with one 
word, even the. proceedings of the ſenate. Such 
was the office of the cenſors, whoſe inquiſitions 
ka luſtrations corrected abuſes, - reformed manners, 
and purged the ſenate itſelf of corrupt and un wor- 
thy members. 
© Theſe laws, theſe cuſtoms, theſe different or- 


ders, controuling one another, and promoting the 


general good of the commonwealth, had great ef- 
fect, during ſome centuries. But this effect could 
never have followed them all, if the ſpirit of liber- 0 
ty, which had enacted theſe laws, eſtabliſned theſe 
cuſtoms, and formed theſe orders, had not conti--- 
nued. The very beſt laws are a dead letter, nay 
often a grievance, unleſs they are ſtrenuouſiy and ; 
boneſtly executed. They never can be ſo. execut- 
ed, unleſs the ſpirit of them poſſeſs thoſe, to whom 


the execution of them is committed; and it would 
e ridiculous to expect to find this. ſpirit in the-mas; 


—— — m—Eꝑ— ꝓ—Ü—— ꝰ — 
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— giſtrates, and the ſeveral orders of the ſtate, unleſs 

'7 it appeared in the body of the people, out of whom - 
in theſe magiſtrates are choſen, and theſe en com- 

| eck d e 

= wo The examples which Machiavel cites, to ſhew 

wh. that the virtue of particular men among the Ro- 
40 mans did frequently draw that goverment back to 


us its original principles, are ſo many proofs that the 
duration of liberty depends on keeping the ſpirit of 
it alive and warm. Such examples were frequent 
Uy in Rome, whilſt this ſpirit flouriſhed. As it de- 


ca decayed, theſe examples became more rare, and fail- 
wb ed at laſt entirely. The old laws and cuſtoms 
we were, for the moſt part, ſtill in being. The forms' 
5 | of electing magiſtrates, and of promulgating laws 

| were, in the main, obſerved.” There was ſtill - 
M * ſenate. There were ſtill cenſors and tribunes. - But 
we: the ſpirit of liberty being ſtifled by that of faction 


| and cabal; and the ſeveral orders of the govern- 
— ment being tainted by the general corruption; 
| theſe good laws and cuſtoms remained without 


+# force; or were ſuſpended; or were abrogated; 
* or were perverted to ſerve che rk of | aac 
4 ü ambition and avarice. | 
i © The time-ſerving flatterers of princes and 
th miniſters haye no point, amongſt all the nauſeous 
i- 5 drudgery impoſed on them, which they are obliged 
' I more to labour than that of repreſenting all the 
d If <fi:Qs of a ſpirit of liberty as ſo many effects of a- 
t- ſpirit of faction. Examples might be found, even 
n without ſearching long, or looking far after them, 
d when this hath been done againſt the public ſenſe 
* of a whole nation, and ſometimes in favour of a. 
S W | $104 cabal, 


75 ee intereſt; which each perſon rad efpouſed, 


. 
* - 
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eabal, neither numerous nor conſiderable - 
to be called a party. But ſtill it will remain eter- 
nally true, that the ſpirit of liberty and the ſpirit 
of faction are not only different, but repugnant and 
incompatible; ſo that the life of either i is the death 
of the other. 
„We muſt not imagine that the freedom of the: 
Romans was loſt, becauſe one party fought for the 
maintainance of liberty; another for the-eſtabliſh- 
ment of tyranny ; and that che latter prevailed, 
No! The ſpirit of liberty was / dead and the ſpitit- 
of faction had taken its place on both ſides. Ag 
long as the former prevailed, a Roman! ſacrificed his 
own, and therefore no doubt every other perſonal 
Intereſt, to the intereſt of the commonwealth; When 
the latter ſucceeded, the intereſt of the commonwealth- 
was conſidered no otherwiſe than ia ſabordination' tg» 


The principal men; inſtead of making their gran - 
deur and glory conſiſt, as they formerly had done, 
in that, which the grandeur and glory of the com- 
monwealth reflected on them, conſidered themſelves 
now as individuals, not as citizens, and each would 
ſhine. with his own light. To this purpoſe alone 
they employed the commands they had of armies, 
the governments of provinces, and the. influence 
they acquired over the tribes at Rome, and over the 
allies and ſubjects of the republic. Upon prinei- 
ples of the ſame kind, inferiour perſons attached 
themſelves to theſe; and that zeal and induſtry, nay 
that courage and magnanimity, which had been ex- 
erted formerly in the ſervice of the commonwealth, . 
f i Wers 
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were exerted by the ſpirit of faction, for Marius, | 
or Sylla ; for Czar, or Pompey. | | 

„It is plain that the Hberty of Rome would'not 
have been "irretriveably loſt, though Cæfſar had fi: 
niſhed the civil-war with: abſolute facceſs, and was 
ſettled in power, if the ſpirit of liberty had not 


been then loſt in the whole body of the people; 
if the Romans bad not been as ripe for ſlavery, 


as the Cappadocians were fond of it; for 1 think 


the Cappadocians were the people, who deſired that 
a prince might veer over them, and Wh to by 


a free people. 


4 ei "oY thoſe, who ITN 
Cæſar, took ſuch puerile meaſures as Cicero, who 
was not let into the ſecret, pretended that they had 
taken, when he ſaw the conſequences of their ac- 
tion, But in this they erred. They killed their 
benefactor; at leaſt, he was ſach to the greateſt 
part of them; and renewed the civil war, in order 


to reſtore liberty to a people, who had loſt the ſpi- 


rity of liberty, and who would not take it, when 


it was offered to them. Even in the ſenate Ofta- 


vius had a party ; Anthony had a party ; but the 
commonwealth had none. In fhort, the freeſt peo- 
ple upon earth, by ſuffering the ſpirit of liberty to 
decay, and that of faction to grow up, became 
ſlaves to ſuch a ſucceſſion of monſters, (continue 
with very few exceptions, from the reign of Au- 
guſtus to the deſtruction of the empire) as God ne- 
ver ſent in his wrath to ane er on my. 
other nation. 

Thus 1 have endeavonred to illuſtrate and con- 
irm the firſt general propoſition laid down, by a 

ſummary 
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ſummary application of it to the Roman ſtory. 1 
have not explained by what degrees, and by what 
means one of theſe ſpirits gradually decayed, and 
the other grew up. The ſubject is fine, and the taſk 
would be pleaſant; but it is unneceſſary to our 
preſent purpoſe. We ſee enough at this time, if 
we ſee that, in the greateſt revolution of the great - 
eſt government of the world, loſing the ſpirit of li- 
berty was the * and Jolipg, n Was hack: 
ect., wth 
4 #0; if now we beiag theſe 2 Houle 
we ſhall find not only the firſt general propoſition, 
but the others relative to it, illuſtrated and confirm- 
ed through the whole courſe of our annals, I ſhal 
make a deduction of ſome. of theſe particulars, To 
deduce them all would exceed hs rer ** you 
coo ed MS hd 7 85 6 ; 
Here one of our company Jenna 30. old 
gentleman” s diſcourſe, by ſaying that ſince we were 
come to a kind of pauſe, he deſired leave to make 
an obſervation, which he thought pertinent and ma- 
terial, on what had been ſaid, before we went into 
any new matter. The difference and oppoſition 
between . a ſpirit of liberty and a ſpirit of faction, 
continued he, hath been juſtly ſtated. A ſpirit of 
liberty will be always and, wholly concerned about 
national intereſts, and very indifferent about perſo- 
nal and private intereſts. On the contrary, a ſpirit 
of faction will be always and wholly concerned a- 
bout theſe, and very. indifferent about- the others. 
When they appear therefore in their proper charac- 
ters, they are diſtinguiſhed as eaſily: as light and 
darkneſs ; * the danger 1 apprehend is over. 
66 But 
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„But faction puts on the maſque of I tn ; and, 
under this falſe appearance, diſputes her being, even 
with liberty herſelf. Now: here, methinks, a e 
many dangers ariſe ; the danger of miſtaking, when 
it is ſo hard to diſtinguiſh ; the danger of being 


bubbles and tools of faction, whilſt we fancy our- 


ſelves aſſertors of public liberty; the danger of con- 
tinuing under. this deluſion, till it is too late to pre- 
vent ſuch miſchiefs as we never intended to bring on 
our country. The ſpirit of faction may take (and, 


I doubt not, hath often taken) poſſeſſion of num- | 


bers, who meant to entertain no other ſpirit than 
that of. liberty; for numbers have not the diſcern- 
ment of ſpirits. This poſſeſſion may continue, and, 
in fact, I believe it hath continued very often, till 
faction "hath accompliſhed, er ſecured the accom- 
pliſhment of her ends. I made this obſervation, 
which reſults naturally from what hath been ſaid, 
and inſiſt upon it, becauſe if faction could not lie 
latent under the moſt ſpecious and popular pretences 
imagindble, there would be no great need of putting 
us on our guard againſt it; and becauſe if it can lie 
thus latent and concealed, we may be expoſed to the 
dangers I have mentioned, which ſide ſoever of the 
queſtion we take in political diſputes. At this time, 

to ſpeak a8 L think, the caſe is ſo clear on one ſide, 
that no man, who adheres to it, hath the leaſt pre- 
tence left him to ſay that he purſues the public in- 
tereſt; or is directed in his conduct by the gener- 
ous, diſintereſted ſpirit of liberty. | 


I could ſupport my aſſertion by many proofs, 


if it was neceſſary in this company. One 1 will 


mention for its ſfipgularity ; and it is this. 
Vo IL. I. C « We 
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free, ſuch maxims avowed and pleaded for, as are 
inconſiſtent with. all the notions of liberty. Core 

ruption hath been defended, nay recommended, as a 
proper, a neceſſary, and therefore a reaſonable ex - 
pedient of government; than which there is not, 
perhaps, any one propoſition more repugnant to the 
common ſenſe. of mankind and to univerſal experi- 
ence. Both of theſe demonſtrate corruption to be 
the laſt deadly ſymptom of agoniſing liberty. Both 
of. them declare that a people, abandoned to it, are 
abandoned to a reprobate ſenſe, and m Joſt to al 
hopes of political ſalvation, 

** The dependence of BL: on the ex- 
ecutive power hath been contended for by the ſame 
perſons, under the ſame direction; and yet nothing 
ſurely can be more evident than this; that in a con- 
ſtitution like ours, the ſafety of the whole depends 
on the balance of the parts, and the balance of the 
parts on their mutual independency on one another; 

agreeably to which Thnanus makes Ferdinand ſay, 
in anſwer to the Caſtilians, who preſſed him to take 
away the independency of the ſtates. of arragon; 
Egquilibrio potentis regni regiſque ſalutem publicam 
* contineri ; et fi contingeret aligquando alterum alteri 
* praponderare, proculdubio alterius aut utriuſque rui- 
nam ex eo ſecuturam ; that the public ſafety: de · 
* pends on the equal balance. of the power of the 
* ing, and of the power of the kingdom; and 
that if ever it ſhould happen that one outweighed 
* the other, the ruin of one, or of both, muſt un- 
© doubtedly follow.” 

On one {ide then the maſk is pulled off, The 

weak 
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weak may be ſeduced to cbhcur; the ſtrongeſt may. | 
be forced to ſubmit ;. but bs man can be any longer 
deceived, | 

On the other, it muſt be acknowledged that 
the appearances are extremely fair. True notions- 
of liberty and good governitnent are profeſſed and 
purſued. Our grievances are complained of; our 
dangers are foretold; not only thoſe, which all men 
feel or ſee, but thoſe, which are more remote from 
obſervation; In ſhort, the ſpirit of liberty, fach 
as. it hath been deſcribed, ſeems to breathe from this 
quarter, and to diffuſe its influences over the nation. 

«4 As 1 am a lover of my country and of liber- 
ty, 1 have rejoiced in this. I rejoice in it till ; and 
yet I confeſs freely that I took ſome owbfas at a- 
paper, which came out not long ago. The deſign 
and tendency of it ſeemed to me to favonr the caute 
of a faction; and of a faction, however contemp- 
tible in its. preſent ſtate, always to be guarded a- 
gainſt. The paper 1 mean is Fog's Journal of the 
6th of June; where you have iten a ridlculous 
ſpeech, ſuppoſed to be made by General Monk, and 
tranſlated, as the author ſays, from Leti's history of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

&« Tf this wretched production had appeared in 
Miſt's Jourtial, I ſhould have felt neither ſurpriſe 
nor concern. That writer never wore fo much as 
the maſk of liberty ; and ſhewed his game fo plain- 
ly, that whatever he got by facton, faction could get 
nothing by him, But Fog, who writes incompar- 
ably better, hath appeared to write with a much 
better deſign. Thoſe, who are warmeſt in the na- 

tional intereſt, without regard to perſons, and in- 
| C 2 dependently 
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dependently of all factions, have made this judge: 


ment of him; and therefore I was ſurprized and: 
concerned to find that he expoſed himſelf, even once,. 


7 


oy in any degree, to the ſame reproach as was fre · 


quently and juſtly made to his predeceſſour.“ 

The gentleman's obſervation gave occaſion to- 
much diſcourſe. Our old ſage deſired it might be 
remembered that he had not undertaken the defence 
of every weekly writer, though he had undertaken 
yours, Mr. D'Anvers. *© The paper, continued he, 
which hath been ſo much mentioned, is a. very filly 
paper, to whatever purpoſe it was . 

« If it was deſigned to inſpire an horrour of 
thoſe miſeries, from which. the Reſtoration delivered. 
the nation, it was a very ſuperfluous work at this. 
time, when there is no real, or pretended differ- 
ence of opinion upon that head amongſt. us.. Thoſe, 
who do not go. to church upon the 29th of May, 
nor on any other day, will agree with thoſe, who 
do, in this point, upon better authority than that 
of Leti, and for better reaſons than thoſe, which 
are contained in the fooliſh declamation attributed 
to Monk. 

If it was deſigned to make ns commemorate 
the reſtoration of the two brothers, Charles and 
James, as a national bleſſing in itſelf, and indepen» 
dently of the other conſideration, the project was 
equally ridiculous. The flattery beſtowed upon. 
theſe princes, whilſt they were in exile, might paſs, 
and many things concurred to make it paſs. But. 
to talk in the ſame ſtile. to mankind at this time, 
when they have both fat on our throne; when ſo 

many of us remember both what they did, and what 


* 
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if it was deſigned fo more modern applici- 
tion, and to raiſe a ſpirit amongſt us in favour of 
the Pretender, the projet was too fooliſh to have 
been hatched at home. It muſt have been import- - 
ed from abroad. What Jacobite can be fanguine 
enough to hope that his cauſe ſhould revive, when 
he beholds-the heroical King and Queen, who fill 
our throne, auſpicious parents of a numerous pro- 
geny. of young heroes and heroines; riſing up to 
emulate their virtues, and to * like them, the 
Britiſſi nation? | 
«-- This-ſingle conſideration* might be faſitieat to 
damp: the hopes of any Jacobite, who lives at home, 
and is a witneſs of all this glory. But however 1 
ſhall mention another, which onght to have its 
weight like wiſe, and which will have more perhaps 
amongſt. me people. The ſpirit of Jacobitiſm is 
not only gone, but it wilt appear to be goue in ſuch 
2 manner as to leave no room to apprehend its re- 
turn; if we reflect that it hath died away, whilft - 
all that could be dove to keep it alive was dog by 
, thoſe, who-profeſſed it; and by thoſe, who. valued 
. and recommended themſelves on their oppoſition to 
6 all the effects of it; if we conſider the numbers of 
people, who have abandoned this intereſt, notwith- - 
N ſtanding the utmoſt: provocations to the contrary. 
In ſhort, I perſuade myſelf. that if the Preten- - 
der had tio rival in the throne, inſtead of haviig 
there one fo formidable as or wölk sugülf Moo 
narch ; 2 his N 
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more open to him. The whole bulk of the people 
hath been brought by the Revolution, and by pre- 
ſent ſettlement of the crown, to entertain princi- 
ples, which very few of us defended in my younger 
days. The ſafety and welfare of the nation are 
now the firſt and principal objects of regard. The 
regard to perſons and to families hath been reduced 
to the ſecond place; and it holds even that but 
under the direction of the former. Can any man 
believe that a people brave enough to diſpoſe of their. 
crown for the greateſt national advantage, even. when 8 
the throne was full, will ever diſpoſe of it as long, cl 
0 

u 


as the ſpirit of liberty remains amorigſt them, for 
the greateſt national miſchief, if the throne ſhould 


ſibly come; and theſe gueſſes, perhaps, will not ap- 
pear the leaſt probable. Might it not be deſigned. 
to inſtil a _ jealouſy of Jacobitiſm,. and to. prejudice 
mankind againſt all writings, which thoſe, who are 
offended at them, cannot anſwer ? Might it not be 
deſigned to furniſh the ſpruce, pert orator, who 

ſtrewed ſome of his flowers in the Daily Courant of 
the 1 1th of June, with an hint, which he hath moſt. 
happily and modeſtly improved? Fog, ſays be, a- 
vows Facobitiſm ; the Craftſman concurs in the ſame. 
deſign ; nay, every, Jacobite in England finks his ma- 
ter s divine right in the popular topics of debts, taxes, 
and corruption; ſo that Jacobitiſm may now be im- 
puted, upon this authority, to ninety- nine in a 

hundred of che whole nation; for ninety-nine in an 
| hundred 


be empty ? | | t 
* There is but one 4 more, which can 2 
-conceive to have given occaſion to this filly paper z. | 
but one quarter more, from which it could poſ- 
| 

| 
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hundred do complain of | debts, taxes, and corrups 
tion. I am ſure there is arrogance and imperti- 
nence both, in ſuch an inſinuation, too groſs to bo 

denied; whereas the Craftſman, may; deſtroy the 
whole proof brought againſt him, of arrogance, bñ 
anſwering. three filly, queſtions in the negative. 

If this was the deſign, I will be bold, fon 
bold it may juſtly ſeem, to ſay that this expedient is, 
at leaſt, as bungling and likely to prove as ineffec- 
tual, as any that have been produced by the ſame 
great genius, who, contrived-it4. for if We · were in 
clined to believe. that the. Craftſman, Fog, or any - 
other perſon, carries on the meaſures of faction, 
under the maſk. of liberty; ſhould we. believe it on 
the credit of thoſe, whoſe oppoſe : them, and who 
are notorioully influenced to- write: (though / under. 
ſpecious-pretences-of promoting loyalty to the king, 
and an acquieſcence in his majeſty's meaſures, yet 
in reality) for no other ſervice than that of a ſmall - 
number of men; nay, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of a ſingle 
man? With what face can: ſuch writers impute fac- - 
tion to any one living, or dead? 

Let them be. aſſured, that we can examine 
and judge for ourſelves; and that neither | the 
Craftſman nor Fog would be able, if they went a- 
bout it, to impoſe upon us, 27. more nn ep 
themſelves. have been able to do. 

The pretty author I juſt now n has 
gins his eſſay with airs of wit, and ends it with 
airs of. wiſdom; What pity is it that he ſhould 
ſucceed in neither? In bis firſt paragraph he repre- 


ſeats the Craftſman, with curious impropriety, as a 


magician, who conjures up ſpirits-z as a dog, who 
5 | | ; E | b 5 # 
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burks at a diſtance ; as a little inſet, who nibbles 

at a character; and my friend Caleb was all theſe 

things, it ſeems, at the ſame inſtant. After this 

ſpecimen of writing, we may expect to ſee him 
compared,” in ſome other production of the ſathe 
author, to a bird, and made to fly different wy 
and in different places at once. 

% But let us leave the wit, and come to the wiſe 
dom; which will bring us back to our ſubjedt. 
© 4 In the laſt paragraph of this elaborate piece, 
the author ſets the example of my Lord Falkland . 
and others before our eyes; who ſtrengthened, as 
he ſays, the republican party ſo long, that when. 
they ſound out their deſigns, and forſock them, it was 
tes late to prevent them. After this, he calls moſt-' 
charitably on ſeveral well-meaning perſons to take 
warning; for ſome, whom he allows to be -ſuch,.. 

he thinks in danger of being drawn in to — 
the purpoſes of thoſe, whom he calls. oppoſers | of 
our government. | 
© Behold this little Gamaliel in Cathedra ! Ob. 
ſerve the ſcholers he places at his feet for inſtrue- 
tion I riſum teneatis amici? Can neun of : 
you forbear laughter? 

2 when we come 60 epply the grhetal- propoſed 
tions laid down ſtil}. more particularly to the Engliſh, - 
than we have done ts the Roman hiſtory, 1 ſhalf 
flow you perhaps that this author, like moſt other 
fine men, treaſures up in his memory the obſerva- 
tions he meets with in hiſtory, inſtead of | 
bis on upon the examination and compariſon of 
the facts and characters he finds there; and that 
the example he hath choſen will come out againſt - 
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the: very purpoſe he hath applied it to. la the 
mean time let us obſerve, that the alarm which hath 
been taken by ſome of this, company, and I ſuppoſe 
by others, at the publication of that ſtupid paper 
in Fog's journal, ſhews how little reaſon there is to 
apprehend, that thoſe, who are actuated by the 
ſpirit of liberty, and purſue the national intereſt, 
ſhould be impoſed upon by the ſpirit of any fac- 
tion. 


«© The ſpirit of liberty i is a jealoos ſpirit ; and 


faction is equally the object of its jealouſy, whether 


the views of faction be directed in favour of the 
crown, or againſt it. I make this diſtinction here, . 
though I ſhall have occaſion. to ſpeak more fully 
upon it hereafter, becauſe I perceive that we are 
apt to confine our idea of faction to ſuch men and 
ſuch, meaſures, as are in oppoſition to the men in, 


power, and to, the meaſures they: take; whereas in 


truth a number of men in power, who - exerciſe it 
ſolely for their own private advantage and ſecurity, 
and who treat the nation as their farm, or rather as, 
a country under contribution to them, (let them, 
ſhelter, themſelves under what authority they pleaſe), 
are as much a faction as any number of men, who! 
under popular pretences endeavour to tuin, or at, 
lcaſt to diſturb the mme, that they aye 


raiſe themſelves. 
If the ſpirit of liberty were extinguiſhed, as 


it is diſcouraged, the ſpirit of ſome faction or other: 
would, no doubt, prevail; but this would not ſuc- 


ceed under the maſk of liberty. There would be, 

in ſuch a caſe, no need of wearing this. diſguiſe. 

Men would ayow: A They: would . chuſe that, 
whick + 


* 
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which ſuited their intereſt beſt ; and indeed it 
would be of no great moment which they choſe, 
* But if the ſpirit of liberty, which begins to 
revive in this country, beeomes prevalent, there 
will remain nothing to fear from any faction what- 
Ever, whether maſked or unmaſked. Whilſt it is 
maſked, and the inſtruments or members vf it pur-- 
fue the national intereſt, though they intend ano- 
ther, the bad principle is however ſo far productive. 
of good, and the cauſe of virtue is fo far 1 
ed by vice itfelf. When it comes to be unma 
and the inſtruments or members of it are hutri 
by indiſcretion, or forced by the courſe of erthts; 
as they muſt be, to ſhew their game, faction is that. 
moment diſarmed. The diſtinftion marked, the: 
ſeparation follows of courſe; and thoſe, who eſpouſe 
the cauſe of the nation, will find themſelves doubly. 
ſtrengthened, by the aſſiſtance. which faction gave 


them at one time, and by the oppoſition ſhe- makes 


to them at another. In ſhort, gentlemen, the ſpi- 
rit of Jacobitiſm may crawl about and fkulk in cor - 
ners. The ſpirit of the other faction may roll in 
gilded ſpires, and with erected creſts; im every pub- 
lic place, and hiſs, and threaten, and caſt its venom 
around; but the ſpirit of liberty, like the divine 
rod of Aan will. deyour all the e of the 
magicians. 

« J ſee therefore 65 0 to fear that we may 
be drawn in to ſerve the purpoſes of faction, whilſt: 
we purſue the. cauſe of liberty; and if we ſuffer: 
ourſelves to be drawn off from this purſuit by the 
jealouſy, which one faction endeavours to give us of 
another, we ſhould be arrant bubbles igdeed. Fog. 
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is not to be defended for publiſhing a paper liable 


every way to blame, and capable of no excuſe ; 


but if be hath hurt any body by it, he hath hurt 
himſelf ; and the weight which is laid upon it by 


thoſe on one ſide, (who. perhaps writ. it), is as ridi- 
culous as the projet of thoſe, who thought to ad- 


hn 


vance the Jacobite cauſe by it, if it came oy 


that ſide.” 

Here the old gentleman broke of, and though 
he was preſſed to reſume the diſcourſe be had be- 
gun, when this . interruption happened, he deſired, 
to be excnſed, r A and promiſed to 
comply with our. requeſt upon ſome other occaſion, 
If he keeps his word, as I am perſuaded he will, 
you ſhall hear again from, 
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UR old gentleman having kept his wh with 
the company, I deſigned to have kept mine 
with you ; but ſome buſineſs calling me into the 


A 


— 


country, I ſend you a few minutes of the converſa-· 


tions which have palled, in hopes that the ſubject 
vill not be left imperfect for as long a time as my 
affairs may oblige me to be abſent, Throw theſe 
minutes into what form, and make what uſe of them 
you pleaſe. They are deſigned to ſerve an honeſt 
cauſe; the -cauſe of truth and of liberty. You 
have. eſpouſed it; and I hope will purſue it. 

Lou are able to do this with ſucceſs, even in op- 
poſition to the moſt plauſible writers; and how 
much more againſt the Curſory Obſervator, who ap- 
peared in the Daily Courant, and the London Jour- 
-naliſt ? 

I do not ſuppoſe you will think it m_ your 
while to ſet ſeriouſly about anſwering them; but it 
may be worth while, now and then, to ſhow them 
how little they deſerve to be anſwered. 

They complain heavily of the prolixity and dul - 
neſs of the letters, which you have publiſhed. 
Might they not be taught, what they have already 
taught the world, that an eſſay of two or three 
columns K* be | Janger than an eſſay of five or ſix? 

- Let 
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Let them not carp at wy words, lince they cannot 
miſtake my meaning. 

Might they not be deal that they are the 
leaſt competent judges in the whole nation, of the 
dulneſs of others; for this plain reaſon, that it is 
not in the caſe of dulneſs, as it is in that of wit 
and learning; in which he is the beſt judge of theſe 
qualities in others, Who poſſeſſeſs hams ey in 
the moſt eminent degree ? Fra : 

But there is a judge, before OP all bag, | 
tions of this ſort are tried, and by whoſe ſentence 
alone they muſt ſtand or fall. This judge is 'the 
public; and I am apt to think, that theſe authors 
may. be informed of the ſentence pronounced by 
the public on your papers, Mr. D'Anvers, and on 
their own, if they will take the trouble to enquire 
of Meſſieurs Roberts, Peele, and Franklin. 

Jam even inclined to believe that they have en - 
quired ; and that, deſpairing of ſucceſs before this 
tribunal, they have appealed to another; where 
thoſe, whom the pablic rejects, are pretty ſure of 
being received. | | 

Sure I am that they cannot hope to ſucceed any 
where elſe, whilſt they found their merit on Billingſ- 
gate, falſe quotations, groſs miſrepreſentations, and 
an eternal begging of the queſtion, 

That they are guilty of all theſe may be ow. 
proved, 1 will point out ſome inſtances; as 
many as the haſte I am in allows me time to men- 
tion, ; 1 

The curſory Obſervator accuſes you and me 
{for theſe writers are pleaſed to ſuppoſe us to be 


the ſame perſon who correſpands with himſelf) of 


vol. II. D | quoting 
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quoting falſely, and applying fooliſhly. in. every caſe, 
whilſt he quotes falſely himſelf, and ridicules the 
applications of what it is manifeſt he never read. 
.ag e e e nnen 
der. | 
Machiavel is hae, according to him, in one of 
my letters, to ſuppoſe that the firſt deſtruction of 
Rome by the Gauls (and I never heard of a ſecond) 


vas a judgement from heaven on the, people for 


their having departed from their ancient obſervances 
and religious ceremonies. With this he makes 
himſelf wonderfully merry; and haying heard that 
| Machiavel did not - paſs for a very ſtrong believer, 


he ridicules the imputation of ſuch a ſuppoſition two, 


that great politician. 


But let this ſcribbler learn to read, before he 


blots any more Paper. Let him learn to ſpeak of 


what is, or is not in books, after he bath looked 
into thoſe books, and not from his idle imagina- 


tion of what an author would or would not have 
faid, agreeably to the character of the author, which 
his ignorance hath taken upon truſt. | 

My old gentleman never faid that Machiavel ſup- 
poſed the deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls was a 
jadgement from Heavan ; but he reckoned amongſt 


other particulars, in which the Romans had begun 


to degeticrate, and to which they were brought 
back by this great misfortune, that of neglecting 
the-ceremonies of religion and the laws of juſtice. 
Now Machiavel does ſay this in expreſs and ſtrong 
terms, as this writer would have known, if he had 


conſulted the-firſt chapter of the third book of his 


diſcourſes on Livy, 


But 
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But 1 will tell him ſomething more. | This very 
Machiavel hath written a whole chapter concerning 
the * religion of the Romans; in-whith he men- 
tions that Rome was more obliged to Numa than to 
Romulus; in which he ſhews that her grandeur 
and felicity were owing to her? religion; nay, he 
aſſerts in general, that as religion raiſes common 
wealths, ſo the contempt of it muſt ruin them. 
Good God'! Is this talking like Machiavel? Why 
truly it is thus that Machiavel talks; and in talking 
r eee 
ſervator is maſter o. 

Caſt your eye, Mr. E Anvers, on the next pa- 
ragraph ; in which this able perſon undertakes to 
prove from reaſon; as well as hiſtory, a matter of 
Rome, by the Gauls, was owing to the oppoſition 
ſet en foot to the meaſures and perſon of the great, 
and much-injured Camillus. 

It was a great miſtake, it ſeems, to mention di 
incident in the Roman hiſtory, in one of my letters.” 
The Obſervator ſhall find that it was a greater 
blunder in him to dwell upon it. 

He knows as little of Livy as he does of Ma- 
chiavel, or J believe of any other good authon. 


Let him turn to the Roman hiſtorian. ' He Will 


find that Livy, in the tranſition which he makes 
from the proſecution of Camillus to the invaſion of 
the Gauls, ſays, that if there be any thing cer- 
* tain in human affairs, Rome could not have been 
* taken, if that citizen had remained in it.” But 


„Lb. i, cap. 11. es 8 nokia 
D 2 does 
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does he attribute the invaſion of the Gauls to this 
man's baniſhment ? No. He attributes it to the 
conduct of three raſh and fooliſh brothers, who were 
ſent ambaſſadors to the Gauls, and who, by break- 
ing the law of nations, juſtly provoked this people, 


He attributes it to the force of a faction, which 


prevailed to ſcreen theſe criminals, and expoſed the 
Kin to ruin, rather than give them up to juſtice. / 
Thus the fact ſtands in hiſtory. Let the Ob- 
en now conſider, whether it would be very 
difficult to make certain applications of it, which 
he would not like. I doubt theſe applications would 
appear much more appoſite than that, which is faid 
to be intended, in his paper, of the character of 
the great and much-injured Camillns, | 
He ſucceeds, you ſee; but ill, when he meddles 
with facts; and I do not find that he pretends 
much to reaſon The reſt of his paper contains 


little more than fool, knave, libeller, incendiary, &c. 
I ſhall therefore take notice of but one thing more; 
and that is the advantage he would make of a ws 


ſtake in printing. 


He muſt have perceived, or he can perceive no- 


thing, that it was a miſtake in printing. If the 
meaning of my letter had been, that the Craftſman 


might deſtroy the whole proof of arrogance brought 


againſt him, by anſwering in the negative all the 
queſtions aſked in the paragraph referred to, it ſhould 
have been ſaid five ſilly queſtions; for they are five, 


not four; but the truth is, that no regard was had 


to the two introductory queſtions ; and that the 
three main queſtions, which follow, were alone 
meant. A writer muſt be reduced very low, by his 

| _ cauſe, 
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cauſe, or be very low in his who catches. 
at ſuch an n opera of bang what 
he imagines ſmart. | 
I ſhould ſay can eee 
Oſborne, . who hath, been pleaſed to let us know, 
that he prefers the abſolute monarchy of Auguſtus: 
to the free ſtate of the Roman commonwealth. He 
prefers likewiſe, I ſuppoſe, (at leaſt his diſcourſe 
leads one to think ſo) the violence,” the -treachery, | - 
and the bloody maſſacres, - on which this ahſalute 
monarchy was founded, to the civil diſorders which. | 
equal commonwealth;* I ſhould deſire him to come 
pare the reigns of 2 Caligula, a Nero, a Domitian, -- 
a Heliogabulus, (which had never happened. if he 
uſurpation of - Auguſtus had never happened) with -» 
the glorious fourth and: fifth tenturies of the repub- - 
lic of Rome; but I have not at preſent time for - 
this. I hope you, Mr. D'Anvers, will + give ſome 
ſalutary correction at your leiſure, and: make him a · 
ſhamed of having prophaned the language of a free - 
people in ſo proſtitute a manner, and to ſuch ſlayiſh * 
purpoſes Adviſe him to learn beiter aotions.of ga- 
vernment from Mr. Gordon's excellent diſcenrſes, 
prefixed to his tranſlation of Tacitus; in which he 
will find his favourite Auguſtus ſet in a trne light, - 
and proved to be ag infamous tyrant, though ſome - 
what more artful than his ſucceſſours. He mnſt 
that of a charitable difpofition towards him. if he 
was capable of impoſing on the dulleſt Quidnnoc = 
in any coffechouſe, or of ſeducing the moſt 5 
D 3 y : 
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when you write againſt ſo harmleſs a creature, your. 


efforts muſt paſs, and ought to paſs, for the pure 


effects of 'the moſt diſintereſted, "ths boi 


| cy 


Let me only afk the favour of you to wk 
ahree points, amongſt others, whenever you conde - 


ſcend to meddle with fquire Oſborne. One is to 


aſſure him, in my name, (and, if you pleaſe, in your 
own) that a good miniſter ought not to be abuſed; 
nay more, that he who abuſes him is a rogue, a 

faid, for 1 
conform to his dialect, a traiterous) fellow; and 
might have juſtified myſelf by the authority of a 


raſcal, and an impudent (L had almoſt 


writer on Mr. Oſborne's ſide, who talked of alle- 


giance to miniſters ; but let this important author 


know, at the ſame time, that we defy him to make 


the leaſt uſe of theſe conceſſions againſt any one 


ſentence, any one word. in any * that hath 
been publiſhed. | _ 


There are two other things, of which I deſire 
you: likewiſe to take notice. One is ee 


impudent ; the other infamouſly unfair. 
When his patron ib commended by any honeſt 
man in Britain, it is done moſt certainly with a 


ſheer, The great Man is an expreſſion which hath 


undoubtedly occaſioned more ſneers than this nation 


had ſeen in a century before; but it is faucy and 

impudent in Mr. Oſborne to ſuppoſe, that one who 
ſpeaks of the King and Royal Family, with all 
the reſpect that is due to them, means En 
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The other thing which I deſire you to take ſome 
notice of, is the malicious and mean comment made 
on an expreſſion in my laſt letter to you, where I 


called his preſent Majeſty a formidable rivat of the 


Pretender. Mr. Oſborne is pleaſed, out of the a- 
bundance of his loyalty, to reſent this as an inſult 

on the King. Now though, in firiftneſs of fact 
and propriety of language, hir Majeſty neither is a 
rival to any body, nor can have a rival, being our 
rightful and lawful King, by the conſent of his peo- 
ple in parliament ; (the only good title to the crown 
of theſe realms;) yet in pretenſion there is a-rivalry; 


and 1 may defy Mr, Oſborne to give any other re- 


ſon for keeping up ſo large an army in times of 


| PEACE, 


You will obſerve, Mr. D'Anvers, that the only 
deſign of this letter is to make ſome ſhort obſerva- 
tions on two ſilly papers, which have been publiſh- 
ed againſt my former letters to yon. You are now 
deſired to apply the old gentleman's general poſi-. 
ſitions to the Engliſh hiſtory, from the minutes 
which 1 have ſent you, and which I believe will be 
as agreeable to the public, as it was to the compa- 
ny in which he delivered it, 
I am, Sir, 

Your friend and reader, &e. 
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LETTER IV. 

YEW. nations have gone through more revo» 
lations, few governments have appeared 
more unſteady, or fluctuated between pre- 
rogative and privilege 1 this of Great Bri- 
tain. 

If we are Homes, it is OW? the ſpirit of b 
berty has been never yet quite extinguiſhed among 
us. | Fr] 

We have been ſurpriſed, betrayed,” forced, more 
than once, into ſituations little better than that of 
downright flavery. But the uſurpations have not 
become ſettlements. They have diſordered the _ 
frame, but not deſtroyed the principles of a free 
government. Like cloudy mornings, they have 
ſoon paſſed over, and the ſun of liberty has 


broke out again with double force, and double 
luſtre, 


Te 


; i { * . N 
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lt muſt be a pleaſure to reflect on that unifor-- 
mity of ſpirit which: created, and has conſtantly pre- 
ſerved or retrieved, the original freedom of he NN 
tiſh and Saxon conſtitutions. | 
I feel a ſecret pride in thinkipg- that I was born 
a Briton 3 when I conſider that the Romans, thoſe- 
maſters of the world, maintained their liberty little 
more than ſeven centuries; and that Britain, which 
was a free nation above ſeventeen hundred years 80. 
is io af this hour. 
However favage our Britiſh abceftord may be ro: 


preſented by the Romans, (whom the luxury of 


Greece and the effeminacy of Aſia had alreafly cor- 


rupted) they certainly were a people of ſpirit and 
of ſenſe; who knew the ends of government, and 


obliged their governours to purſue thoſe ends. 


Ceſar himſelf acknowledges, that they fought” 
boldly for their liberties, when he invaded them; 
and there is good reaſon to believe, from his ma. 4 
ner of writing and abrupt way of leaving this iſland, 
that they gave him a warmer en, than he is 


willing to own; 


But to ſpeak of them after an edn, in whoſe 
time they were better known than they were by 
Cæſar, or even by Tacitus; Dion Caſſius, when 
he is about to relate the expedition of Severus into 
Britain, ſays, that they held a great: part of the- 


«« government in their owt power. 


Their long reſiſtance againſt the Saxons ſhews 
their love of civil liberty. 

Their long reſiſtance againſt he uſurpation of 
the church of Rome, begun by Gregory, that flat- 
terer of Phocas and Brunehault, under pretenee of 

converting 
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coorerting the Sexons, ſhes their-love. of "clas 


aſtical liberty. „ wh f I. Ti # 4 3. 


Though- the e ſubmitted 10 the Jolla of i" 
Ronie, in matters of religion, they were far from 
giving up the freedom of n 


of government. 


The vukes eee Filer 46; -pakiis wid 
were choſen only to conduct them in wy not to 


rule over them in war and in peace. 
Theſe heretoges,. among the:Gertdan.icoloties, 8 
who ſettled in the countries they conquered, and 


founded new. governments, became kings, and had 
trappings enough to ſet off their majeſtv, and to 


enforce their authority; but the ſupreme power 
centered in the Micklemote or Wittagenmote, com- 
poſed of the King, the Lords, and the Saxon 


freemen, that Mb er * of a Britiſh wan 


ment. 


Here all dnportnt affairs were „ treated. The 


conduct of their kings was examined in it, and 


controuled by it. 
The rights-of the people, 3 in thoſe days, wn 
have been carried to a very great height; ſince they 


went hand in hand with thoſe of the church; and- 


ſince a poſitive law declared, that if the King 


did not defend both, he ſhall loſe even the name 


T "0 King. Nec nomen regis in eb . verum 
nomen regis. perdit. 
The principles of the Saxon cominonwealth were. 
therefore very democratical; and theſe principles 
prevailed through all ſubſequent changes. 


The Danes conquered the-crown, but they wore | 


it little; and the liberties of the Saxon freemen 
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they never conquered ; nor wrought any v aheration 
in the conſtitution of the government. 

Thus much it was thought neceſſary to premiſe 


ee original conſtitution of our govern- 
ment. We now come to that period of hiſtory, 


remarks, 


\TÞ | 


from whence we r to deduce our following 


in hiſtory under the character of à Con- 
queror; and though it may be diſputed whether he 


was ſtrictly ſo any more than ſeveral other princes, f 


who have ſupported their titles by their ſwords; yet 
we may confefs that he impoſed many new laws and 
cuſtoms; that he made very great alterations in- the- 
whole model of government; and that he, as well 
as his two ſons, ruled, upon many occaſions, like 
. not limited monarchs. 


| + Yet neither he, nor they, could deſtroy the old . 
conſtitution; becauſe neither he nor they could 


extinguiſh the old ſpirit of liberty, 

On the contrary, the Normans and other ſtran- 
gers, who ſettled here, were ſoon ſeized with it 
themſelves, inſtead of ng a wy of GOT 
into the Saxons. | 

They were originally of * Celtic, or Gothic ex- 
| traction, 


* We have thought ft to explain the expreſſion, 
an this place, though we know the word Celtic, . as 
well as Scythian, hath been uſed in the ſame we 
and general ſenſe, which is made uſe of here; and 
we could ſhew (if ſuch a trifle deſerved it) that, by 

; | the 


"ay 


3 the Norman, is come down to us 


0 0 3 
* 


tration}! neee eee as the 
people hey ſubdeed. They come out of the ſame 


ſe 2 aud therefore they naturally! reſum- | 

n- add the ſpirit of their abceſtors, When "they N | 

7. to a country where it prevailed.” 55} | | 

8 Stephen, the fourth king of "aki "Say ne his 2 
owa to- che good: Wil of the nation; ald he or- | 
| «lf GE WARNER eee | 

us vour d Hberry 0 00 900 horn hot 

3 John came Wewauwh; after hb Sun if his 4 

le father Henry the ſecond, and his brother Richard 

s, e firſt; by the election of the people. His elec- nf 

et tors, indeed, found themſelves deceived in their ex- 

d. pectations; for he governed in the moſt extrava- " lf 

\e- gant manner. But they ſoon made him feel whoſe 

1 creature he was. The conteſts between the laity 

de and an ambitious uſurping clergy ran very high at 


mis ume. John had made his advantage of theſe 
d diviſions. But the ſpirit of liberty prevailed, and 
d chat of faction vaniſhed before it. Men grew a- 
5 ſhamed of being the tools of private ambition, when 
1 public ſafety was at ftake. Thoſe of the High | 

Church and thoſe of the Low Church united in one | 


It 
y common cauſe. "The King bluſtered, and drew out 

| his army; but it was a Britiſh-army. No wonder 
- therefore, if the King ſubmitted, and Magna Char- | 
, ta was ſigned. 3 

| 1 1 11 10 his fon and fuaceſur, 
N * 4991 
Ef the c antiquity as not always EIT the 
© i people inhabiing u part of Gaul, — 
the quotations eut of Polybius, Diadorus, etc. whi 
4 have been urged, by ll of cavil, againſt us. 


Vo L. H. 5 "We ; Henry 


199 ͤ 1 
Henry the, "ay lat „„ 
greateſt ſolemoiiy- The people; however abated 
nothiag of their jealous, watchful ſpirit 3 and, it u. 
well for liberty. they, did not. The. Jong reiga of 
this Prince was one continual ſtruggle between him 
and them. The iſſue of this ſtruggle was fardur- 
able to the latter. By exerting their ſtrength, they 
encreaſed it under Henry the third. Ichey Joſt no 
ground under Edward the firſt, and . "gs 
great deal under Edward the fecond, - ;;... 
Thus was, the preſeat conſtitution of. 3 
ment forming itſelf for about wo centuries; andia 
half; a rough building raiſed out of the demoli- 
tions, which the Normans had made, and upon the 
ſolid foundations laid by the Saxons. The whole 
fabric was cemented by the blood of our fathess; 
for the Britiſh liberties are not the grants of princes, 
They are original rights, conditions of original con- 
tracts, coequal with prerogative, and cozval with 
our government. As ſuch, in the days we  ſpgak 
of, they were claimed; as ſuch they were aſſerted 
by force of arms; as ſuch they were acknowledged; 
and as ſuch they were conſtantly maintained after 
wards by that pertinacious ſpirit, which no dif 
ties nor dangers could diſcourage, nor any author 
ty abate; not even that of the Pope, as impudent- 


ly as it was exerciſed, and as fooliſhly as it. "me 


revered, in thoſe ſuperſtitious ages. | 
Had this ſpirit relaxed in the courſe of n many 
years, our government muſt ;haye. ſettled in N 7 
ſolute monarchy, or tyrannioal ariſtoctacy. wif 
The Norman kings, of imperious temper uf 


ſumed great power. The barons did the” ſande. 
*1 19 The 


TEC ARSE BORES? LESS SEEES. 
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The people greaned under the oppreſſion" of both.” 
This union was unnatüral; and could not laſt. The 
barons,” enjoying a ſort of feudatory ſovereigntj, 
were often partners, and ſometimes rivals of the 
lings. They had og Honeſty, * ey Toon, 
claſhed. | | 
Thus was the opportunity onde of reveſtabliſh< 
ing a more equal free government than that, which 
bad prevailed after the Norman invaſion. 
The kings, the barons, and the clergy, not leſs 
ambitious or avaricious than either of the others, 
had powerful means of promoting their uſurpations. 
The commotalty had little, or no ſhare in the le- 
gllature; made no figure in the goverument; and 
it is hard to conceive how they could act, as the 
others might and certainly did, by particular con- 
certs// to hy een of thei Tile" . 
tereſts : * 1 
All hls enen eee Topped by that pi 
nt of liberty, which diffuſed irſelf through the Whole 
maſs. Numbers were on the ſide of the commons. 
In all diſputes therefore it was neceſſary to apply to 
them. They made the proper uſe of ſuch coujunc 
tures. Whoever loſt, they were ſure to be gain- 
ers; for ſo they deemed themſelves, when they ſuf- 
fered all the hardſhips of war, and even laid down 
their lives in the quarrel, if they left liberty more 
improved and better ſecured to their poſterity, 
By conceſſions to the commons, our kings main- 
tained and extended their prerogatives over the ba- 
rons, By eſpouſing the national intereſt, the barons 
continued able to cope with the crown, till they 


broke among themſelves. Nay, even the Church, 
20 E 2 not- 


M 
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notwithſtanding that antient and cloſe ee be · 
tween ſecular and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, was forced 
on ſome few occaſions; to be -a friend Ae liber · 
ties of the people. + en l 
The King, the barons, 155 the peg hs were all, 
in reality, enemies to public liberty. Their party 
were ſo many factious in the nation; yet; they all. 
helped, in their turns, to eſtabliſh lib ert.. \ 
So true it is that every thing, even the yices of 
mankind, and the misfortunes of a country, will h 
turn to the advantage of liberty, where the ſpirit { 
of it is maintained in vigour ; as every thing. eren | 
the good qualities of mankind, and the proſperity of | 
a country, may operate a contrary effect, where _ 
ſpirit is ſuffered to decline. {4 
As loſing the ſpirit of liberty loſt ihe liberties-0f, 
Rome, even while, the. laws,and..conſtitutions, made: 
for the preſervation of them, remained entire;\1o; 
we ſee that our anceſtors, , by keeping. this ſpitit a 
live and warm, regained all the adxantages of a free: 
government, though a foreign invaſion had deſtroy - 
ed them, in great meaſure, and mne uu | 
 tyrannical yoke on the nation. 
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E are now come * reign of Edward we 
of: third. We mult deſire: our readers to ſtop - 
il here, and at the reign of his, 8 a little; 
. ſince no reigns, can furniſh us with. more memotable 
= and pertinent examples, o new how the ſpirit of 
ls; 


liberty exerts itſelf; io. favour, of good princes ; how: 
flow is it to act even againſt the worlt; and yet 
how effectually it is able to act, even in the e 
deſperate caſes. be, 

Old Froiſſart * ſays. that the Engliſh had ; an. opi- | 
nion, grounded on obſervations made from the days 
of: good King Arthur, that, been, Wa valiant and 
able hrinces in this nation, there always intervenes a. 
king! moins ſuffiſant de ent et de proneſſe ; of leſa 
© ſenſe and courage. I ſhall not warrant the ex- - 
act truth of this obſervation... The proportion, ; OF 
fear, is much greater on the worſt fide. in all. king . 
doms. But certainly Edward the third, whoſe ſto- 

 Iy gave occaſion to Froiſſart to broach this anec- 
dote, ſtands between bis father Edward the ſecond, 
and, his grandſon Richard the ſecond, | a bright 
alkance of. this truth, that great and good 


— 


Princes are favourers of liberty, and find their ac-, 
unte eee the ſpirit af, it; cee Ren 1 
1 5 16. % 1 74 2 on 
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- © weakeſt and the worſt princes chiefly affect abſo- h 
llute power, and often meet Vik che fate they d 
f deſerve for ſuch attempts. 223% We TY { 
v The former know that they hoon nothing to ap- 
prehend from this Jpirit; and they wiſely prefer 
the generous efforts of good will and affection to b 
the reluctant compliances of ſuch as obey by force. ä 
: "The latter, conſcious that they are unable to | 
lead, endeavour to drive their people. Vnworthy| 
to be kings, they ſtruggle to be tyrants. * ee 
Few were the blemiſhes, which may be thought 
to "tarniſh the luſtre” of this reign of Edward the 
third. Few and ſhort were the ſtruggles betweeh © 
him and his people; for as he was fierce and ter - 
rible to his enemies, he was amiable and indulgent 
to his ſubjects. He not only obſerved the laws,” 
but he made the ſenſe of © the nation, in ſome mea- 
ſure, a law to him. On this principle, (in which, 
to a conſidering mind,” there will appear as cinch ' 
wiſdom as goodneſs) he removed aà ſon, 2 a fax” 
vourite miſtreſs from court. 
Henry the fourth, if 1 miſtake not, did l 
thing of the ſame kind; and which of their ſuc- 
ceſſours, after ſuch examples, could preſume to 
think it below his dignity to conſult the inclination 
of his people, and make Wes the rule of his con. 
duct: $3. 1a IQ 205 
© Under this great Prince, the SSadlite gen of R 
parliaments, and the whole frame of our govern- 
ment became reduced into a better form. A ſpirit 
of liberty brearhes in the laws of this glorious king; 
and the power of duty of parliaments are ſet forth, 
in ſome of thew, with ſuch terms as would never 
WES OLE bare N 


—— — 
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have been paſſed by a prince, who had-pot thelledſ) pes 
dantry, oritho'laſbloppery. into his notions of king: 
D d eit Anand maize 

The ſpirit of liberty” was not ie .= 
though it had. little, or nd occaſioncof-exerciſe/a-» 
gainſt the crown. The uſurpations of the church 
were many and grievous. They had been long 
murmured againſt ; but a falſe feſpect for religion 
had hitherto maintamed them This deluſion be- 
gan now to be removed. Wickliffe aroſe to diſ-» 
pel this magic charm; to undraw the veil of this 7 
pretended ſanctuary; and to + expoſe the horrours 
and trifles, which lurked behind it, to public view, 
indignation and contempt; - The ax was now firſt 
aimed at the root of popery; and prelates were 
taught the firſt leſſons of moderation. Parliaments: 
fat and proceeded on buſineſs, even on eccleſiaſtical 
buſineſs, without the intervention of mitres There 
was, I believe; one parliament held, to which few, 


or none of the prelates were ſummoned; in order, 


perhaps, to teach them how little their concurrence 
was eſſential to give due weight to the — or 
full authority to the acts of parliament: 
As this Prince loved, inſtead of Nang as he 
encouraged, inſtead of diſcountenaucing, the ſpirit 
of liberty in his people; ſo he was 
and ſupported by it in ſuch a manner, 1 2 in doch 
circumſtances as cannot be paralleled. uy 
The nation had been miſerably barraſſed. by evil 
wars and oppreſſions of various kinds, when; he 
came to the crowu. The burthen of perſonal ſer - 
vice, and the taxes raiſed to defend the dominions, 


_ his predeceſſours held on the contipent, had 
— : | 


— 


— — — — — 


59 : | 
exhauſted A Abe of peijhtic Tbis miſchief was 
ſo much reſentec hy them, that ſabeign inteveſt and 
foreign counſels may be juſtly reckoned among the 
principal cauſes of alle the-difputes; and: even - _ 
between them and their former kings. 

In this ſituation, and in this temper of mud Avi 
the nation, when Edward the third, by: laying claim 
to the crown, and undertaking the conqueſt of 
France, opened to his: ſubjects the terrible proſpect 
of being worſe than ever oppreſſed by the ſame grie · 
vances; and yet his nobility and commonalty ſecond - 
ed him in all theſe enterprizes, with fewer (com- 
plaints than could have been expected. Theſe men, 
ſo apt to complain of grievances, and ſo little pati · 
ent under them, carried him triumphantly througn 
all his wars abroad, though they PIG. dee with: . 
want, peſtilence, and famine at home. V eie ug) 
What principle produced this Ade ta chünt t 
Did higher notious of prerogative prevail? Had the 
doctrines of |: a; {laviſh ſubmiſſion at once poſſeſſed 
our anceſtors? By no means. It was not the 
power, it was not the authority of the King, which 
forced; but it was the character of the man, Which 
invited to theſe dompliances. The ſpirĩt of liberty 
exerted-itfelf-in favour of the patron of liberty. 
A corrupt parliament, a degenerate nobiiityjj a2 
ſervile commobalty will ſacrifice any thing to any 
prince; to a Richard the ſecond,” or an Edward the 
third, equally and indiſcriminately. But a free, a 
generous,” a virtuous: people (ſuch as we may: boaſt 
our anceſtors were it: thoſe days) will ſacrifice every 
thing, except liberty, to a Prince like Edward the: 
third ; Attn herpes Which-a:prince/ (like: 


— — — — — — 
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bim, Will never eee we kim; 
who would require it, they would ſacrifiee nothing. 
Such a people may be well governed with caſe; and 
ir ought* to be hard to «govern- chem in. They 
will do more for a pritice, hom they love and & 
ſteem, than he has a right to expect flom them. If 
they do leſs for a prince, n or hate; 
they are ſurely very encuſable. Ban 28 
In order. to render this Exainple lf Nronper ant 
more uſeful, it may be proper to point out; beſides: 
his general character, ſome of thoſe particulars im the 
conduct of Edward the third, which probably in- 
duced his people to facrifice their eſtates, and their 
lives too, ſo cheerfully in a-cauſe, to eme. : 
other princes, they had been W averſe, {7 199 5 
In the fuſt place, as his father Edward che ſee 
cond! loſt his crown and his liſe, in the moſt mi- 
ſerable manner, by ſuffering himſelf tothe governed 
by his mitiſters, and protecting them from the re- 
ſentments of the people; ſo his ſou very early ex 
erted his own- authority, and freed himſelf from the + 
guardianſhip, or rather ſubjection, of the Queen 
and Mortimer, who had long apprefſed the nation, 
ind diſhonoured the vous Lig by wer feandalous 
conduct. EGU TW 
The het} eden Webs to ver bee though 
he was magnificent in his court, yet he limitedj* 
with great care, the exactions of his purveyors: 
kept a ſevere: band over them; and fuffered no- 
more to be levied on his people, than what the ne- 
ceſſary expence of his houſebold required. He fas * 
ved for his people, not for himſelf 
Thirdly: the taxes, laid in hig the} were laid” 
fo 
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for viſible and important ſervices, wherein the ha- 
nour at leaſt of ihe nation, was ooocerned; which: 
every man knew and approved · ae wi ge, Tour 
FWurthly; the expences were leſſened; by that 
double oeconomy, which is ſo rarely found, or even 
underſtood... I mean not only that inferĩour oe- 
conomy, Which conſiſts in the management<of the 
receipts and iſſues of the public revenue; but that 
ſuperiour oeconomy, which conſiſts in contriving the 
great ſchemes of negotiation and action. When the 
talents for this oeconomy are wantiog in thoſe, wo 
govern, the public pays for their want of geni us; 
and the prince's, or miniſter's errours, are ſo wany 
additional taxes on the people. When tbeſe * 2 
are not wanting, the very reverſe, happens. 
genius of the prince, or miniſter, comes m_ 
public charge. : Marth ind 5 * art as 4 
nagement ſupply it all 

Edward the third began EE apt RG 
in conjunction with German allies. He ſa no bet 
ter expedients at that time. But as ſoon as fortune 
and intrigue had procured it for him; he took ano- 
ther ſhorter, cheaper, and more effectual method 
He ſupported the Earl of Monfort, competitor, with 
with Charles of Blois, for the duchy of Brittany. 
Aveoques les Allemans,;- et 'les Arabancons (ſays Froiſ- 
et. Javoit mene et demene les ſeigneurs de l empire, qui 
avpoient prient ſen or et ſon argent, ain qu'ills a- 
vaient voulu, et riens ait. 1 dſdendit ala regue 
e du Comte gayeufemennt,) ete. That is, with the 
** Germans and the Brabencons, all he had ben 
* dente, do was to ſpend great: ſums of monty. 
« het > 


* 
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„an had done nothing for it, were accuſtomed to 


cult, or dangerous ſoever theſe entetpriſes might 
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The princes of the empire, whB Ad ; takewoas 
5 much as they would 6f:. bis nd his ftlveb, 


« amuſd him, and to: tire him aut. Heiconde- 
ſcended there fute to the tequeſt of the S rh 
,n cor Lavigne wen nts n e 
Fifthly; it was not owing to bis fucceſß dat ihe 
people that had a gbd opinidn af; his enterpuiſtes, 
and promiſed themſelves an happy iſſue, how fliffi- 


appear. Their confidence was placed, and very 


juſtly, in thoſe qualities; aud that tenour of con: 


duct, which they obſerved in their King; and to 
which his prodigious ſucceſs was owing. No man 
contrived, prepared, reſolyed wich mor phlegm ; or 


acted with greater fire; the reverſe of bis ſucceſſour, 


who reſolved raſhly, and executed irreſolutely. He 
waited ſometimes for opportunities; but he always 
improved. them, when they happened; and thoſe ac- 
cidents, which govern, or dictate the meaſures, and 
perpetually, ſhift the fluctuating ſchemes of weak 
governments, were bent, by this great Prince, to 
{crve the wiſeſt and moſt ſteady purpoſes. 

Sixthly ; if he drained away ſome of the nation · 
al wealth by taxes, he reſtored it very amply again, 
by the great care he took of extending and improv- 
ing trade; by which he opened new mines of trea- 
ſure; and for a few temporary contributions, en- 


riched his people to future generations. A Prince, 


who adds to the national ſtock, has a right to ſhare 
the advantage he procures, and may demand ſup- 
plies from his people, without bluſhing. _ But a 
N who lives a rent- charge on the nation he 

governs:; 


* \ 
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governs}; who ſits on his throne, like a; moultrogs 
drove in the middle of a hire, draining all the comb 
of their honey, and neither making, nor aſſiſting 
tlie induſtrious bees to make any; ſuch a Prince, 1 
ſay, dught to bluſh at every grant he receives from 
a people, who never received any benefit from him. 
The Duke of Glouceſter told Richard the ſecond, 
on ihis reſtoring Breſt to the Duke of Brittany, that 
he ſhould have taken a town by his own valour and 
conduct, before he reſigned what: his anceſtors had 
left bim. Much to the fame; purpoſe: might an op- 
preſſed people juſtly: anſwer a craving Prince. When 
you have increaſed the riches, and advanced the 
proſperity of the nation, you will have ſome right 
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Taz glorious ſcene of government,” which 

diſplayed itſelf in the reign of Edward the 
third, was ee altered on the f. ucceſſon of 
Richard the ſecond ; a violent, haughty, bſt 
and weak prince; whoſe reign, as one of our hiſto- 
rians obſerves, © affords but little matter that may 
* ſhine in hiſtory ; and cannot boaſt of any one 
great and diſtinguiſhed captain; any one memora- 
ble battle, or 3 ſiege; but prorogations of 
* truces, abſtinences, ſufferances, patiebccs, tole- 
* rances, were the langvage and amuſement of the 
times; and treaties were all che While kept on 


* foot for” a perpetual 'peace ; treaties, fays he, 


« hitherto fruitleſs, illuſory, ' and imprackicable.“ 

| It muſt be confeſſed, that the reigns of govern- 
merit hong pretty looſe in the tans of Edward the 
third, towards the latter end of his reign ; from 
whence proceeded the growth of thoſe factions, 
which diſturbed the begining of bis grandſon's 
reign. Some part of this was owing, very proba» 
bly, to the abuſe of Wickliffe's doctrines; more to 
the cruel treatment which. the inferiour part of the 


Sw ++ « 


Mr. Franklin was taken up for printing ing this pr pa- 


per and the preceding one, on the reign of 


thet hird ; but no farther 2 been com 
menced againſt him on that W ui eit 0 
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commonalty received. The lords grew tyrants, 
aud the commons rebels: ' But "theſe commorigtls 
were ſoon ſuppfeſſed by this tinviee fordof' the Te 
of the nation ; much ſooner, and with, conſequences 
leſs fatal than in other countries, Where rebellion 
and popular inſurrections ſeem to have been the 
spidemical diſtempers of that age, . + 5 
If the ſpirit of faction was ſoap quelled among 
the commons, it prevalied openly, ſcandalouſly, and 
dangerouſly in the court, Something of it might 
be diſcerned, perhaps, amang the lords, who oppo- 
ſed the court; even in the Duke of Glouceſter, 


the favourite of the people; in the Duke of Lan- 


caſter, a wiſe j prince, and who acted long the mo- 
derating part; in Arundel, and others. Nothing of 


it was c be, obſerved in the general proceedings of 


Parliament, and 3 in the national conduct. fi 

| The juſineſs of the character, given before of 
Richard the ſecond, diſcovered itſelf very early in 
his actions. He had a brutality and a opinion 
of himſelf; one of which might have etrayed him 
into a diſcovery of what it was his intereſt to con- 
ceal, if the other had not made him capable, of 
doing it, even on reflection. Hence came thoſe 
famous and fooliſh ſayings of this prince, which 
hiſtory has preſeryed, and which gave his people 
timely warning what they had to expect from him, 
of his commons, he ſaid, That flaves they were, 


and ſlaves they ſhould be.” Upon an addreſs 


from parliament to remove his chancellor and trea- 
furer, his anſwer was, That he would not re- 

* move, at their requeſt, me weendſt unden 
” * his kitchen?“ 


However, 


— 
r — „„ 1 


Treſſilian, 
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However, he found men, as all princes may eaſi · 
Iy do, who flattered him in bis vicrs and follitss s 
ſoch men, for inſtante, as Neville, Vere, Poole, 
ant} others; who; to faſten him to them · 
ſelves, made the nation odious to him; as they 
made him odious to the natien by their rapine, their 


| inſolence, and by a: weak: adminiſtration ; which ex- 


poſed the kingdom to be een 
threatened and inſulted by the French 
Duting all this time; parliaments — 
redreſſed; but bore the mal · adminiſtration of the 
court faction till the tenth year of this king; when 
they proſecuted the favourites with! great juſtice; 
with temper, and yet» with vigour. ' They ſpared 
nothing: to provide for the defence: of the kingdom * 
by ſea and land; and having put the adminiftra+ 
tion; -for's time;: int the hands of : perſons:-clibſen = 
by themſelves; --gave: the: King ſuch: a Wurning, 
might have taught him to abandon a faction, and 
to throw himſelf on his people 3 but it proved in 
vain, His favourite miniſters perſuaded him that 
they ſuffered: for his ſake; that the aim of their e. 
nemies was to dethrone him by dilgtacing- 4bera4 
and whilſt all the troubles of his reign>weredue to 
his ſupport: of them, they made him believe that 
they ſuffered for executing his orders, and main- 
raining his authority. Nay, they repreſented to 
him, that, by accuſing the counſellors, a man 
plainly ſhews, that he believes the ſovereigu incar 
pable of governing; and that the readieſt way to 
diſcredit a prince, is perſuading his ſubjects, that 
he makes uſe of ill miniſters. Theſe arguments 
F.'2- | and 
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and artifices,/ ridiculous as they ſeem, ſucceeded, 
and had the'r effect for ſome time longer. 
The deluded King entered into a cloſer conjunc- 
iniquities on bimſelf; made their cauſe his ows; 
was privy to their plots. of poiſoning their enemies; 
of packing juries ; of corrupting the judges-to give 
opinions againſt law; and to all that dirty work, 
which they wanted, not he. Nay, by his encou- 
ragement they raiſed troops, and a battle Was 
fought in their quarrel; but they were | defeated; 
and the fourteenth: parliament, called the wonder». 
working parliament, having puniſhed the judges and 
miniſters with proper ſeverity, endeavoured to re- 
concile the King and his people. Fhey gave him 
great ſubſidies, and renewed rene fealty - 
te int 230 i gn en biel bas rot ed 
Even all this Ml: proved: in: vais, No experi- 
l to reclaim Richard the ſecond, 
He governed tyrannically at home, and took a wife 
and bought a peace from France. It is remarkable 
that the peace coſt! him 400, ooo l much more 
than he got by his wife. His favourite miniſters 
had; before this time, endeavoured-to perſuade him 
to gire up Calais, and purchaſe the friendſhip of 
France to aſſiſt him apainſt the lords and others, 
who oppoſed hin. This is not the laſt, nor leaſt, 
ioſtance of conducting foreign affairs purely with 
regard to the intereſt of miniſters, and without any 
to the honour and intereſt of the nation. 
The factions among the great men were of do 
„ ee e 21 
| Firn, 


men enabled the Kiag do divide chem; 10-play ade 


wes baſely betrayed · and barbarouſly murderad-.by - 
him. He procured a packed parliament, conſiſting 
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ſelves ſufficiently, animated with 8. ſpirit of: liberty, 
after they thought liberty ſecured: by the proceed- 

and though many particular actions of violeoce, of 


uneachery, and of cruelty, were committed by R- 


chard the ſecond, they hots, all-ih the man 
patience for ſeveral year. 
ie denen ee ee 


againſt the other, and to build up his tytanny en Ee 
ruins of both. His uncle, the Duke of Gloudeſter, 


of men impaſed on the ſhires and tons by the 


King's authority, wholly managed by court. fe- 


rites; and which bent all its endcayours to deſtmwy 


the liberties and privileges. of ihe people. Wth : 


the. belp of ſuch a parliament, he wreaked, ven- 


geance on thoſe Who had oppoſed him ;: get bis au- 


thority exalted above 4 exerciſed n T 


cruel tyranny x { gb 4 


The — — ws is: probable: that 
the King, and others as well as-be, imagined that 


they would be-bbliged do bear on g ſineg ice whole 


legiſlature united in their appreſſiona Bui igi-this- - 


he was:deceived,*: When the Parliament wok the 


part of the people, the people followed the matiens + . 


of patliament. When they had no- hopes (from - 
parliament, they followed the firſt Kangdard awhich - 
was Tet: up againſt the King. The ſame ſpirit of 


üüberty, which bad been ſo ow d a nander ſo 


F:3- many 


7 


K 
1 
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exerciſe of that cbm power which! he had af- 


many provocations, acted with the greateſt vigour 


When is was + leaſt expected. The King, at the 


dead of an army in Ireland, the Duke of Vork at 
the head of Another in England, and the Earl of Se- 


| liſbury at the head of a third, could do the King 


Dandoned him, or acted againſt him. Some of his 
miniſters were hanged ; particularly thoſe who had 
deen the great inſtruments of taxing and oppreſſing 
the people. He was at length forced to reſign, 


| and to ſubſcribe an inſtrument with his own hand, 


by which he confeſſed himſelf unworthy to govem 
the kingdom any longer. This inſtrument of reſig · 
nation was not only unanimouſly approved of in 
parliament, but articles of accuſation were ordered 


to be drawn up againſt him, to juſtify theie reſola· 


tian of depoſing him. Theſe articles were: thirty- 


ive in number, ſetting forth the particulars of lis 


— two of which are to this eſſect: 
* That he bad put the admioiſtration of dhe 
public affairs in the hands of unexperienced and 
* Ul-deſigning perſons, to the great damage of 
he people, Who were een ee 
% tages? N 761 
MW Get domaguliateiaciit Mete 
he made uſe of ſo many equivocations arid | fo- 
nm 

more.“ a oF 
11 l yery obſervable, that theſe e Gall 


en Richard the ſecond at a time, when every 


thing ſeemed to contribute to his ſupport, in the 


ſumed. 
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famed. Thoſe whom he had reaſon to fear, were 
;emoved- either by violent demb, er baniſhinens; 
and others were ſecured in his intereſt by places, or 
favours at court. The great offices of the crown, 


and the magiftracy of the whale kingdom, were put 
into ſuch hands as were fit for his deſigns ; beſides 


| which, he had a parliament entirely at his devotion; 


but all theſe advantageous circumſtances ſerved only 
to prove, that a prince can have no real ſecurity a- 
gainſt the juſt reſentments of an injured and exaſ- 
perated nation, for, as Rapin obſerves. upon the ſad 
2 this reigu, and that of Edward the 
In ſuch governments as that of England, 
4 aan 
abſolute, are t ſo _ 0 N nen planar 
« downfall.” 
It is farther. e by tw amines writey 
upon this reign, (which he juſtly calls a reign of 
favourites); that the King in bis diſtreſs, ſuw 
% himſelf ſorſaken by thoſe, whom he ſhould. have 
„ forſaken: before; the very men who bad ſo much 
+ flattered him with: their exceſſive love and Joyal- 
ty, and, like thoſe mean inſefts which live with 
« a little -warmth5- but ſhrink at any change of 
„% weather; they, who had contributed to all his 
«© errours in bis proſperity, tranſplanted their zeal 
into the new ſunſhine, as ſoon as his ſucceſſour 
** demanded the crown.” T itt 


. * 4 2 4 * 
OY * * 4 a % 
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Richard the ſecond, we . ſhall haſten down: - 
-wards, as faſt as - ſome neceſſary obſervations will 


permit. Thoſe of the princes of York and Lan- 


(caſter form 4 period of more than «eighty - - years, - 
Which paſſed in foreign and civil wars 3 in frequent 
«revolutions of pavertiment; and in all thofe diſorders - 
which uſually mans gs th d follow auch Wann 
nr e 1 1649 170 


The party of Richard the Fairy even. ae the . 


death of that unhappy prince, broke out into open 
[rebellion againſt Henry the fourth, but their efforts 


were vain! He held the erown faſt which the par- 


nament had given him; and the chief of his oppo- 
ſers periſhed in their attempts. Happy had it been 


if they alone had ſuffered; but bere we muſt ob- 
ſerve a neceſſary and eruel conſequence of factiog. 
As it oppreſſeth the Whole community, if it ſuc - 
ceeds; ſoit often draws oppreſſidn, not only on it- 
ſelf alone, but on che whole community, when 
fails. The attempts to de tune Henry the fourth 


juſtified him, no doubt, in ſupporriug himſeif by a - 


military force. They excuſed him, likewiſe, very 


probably, in the minds of many, for governing 
with a ſevere hand; for doing ſeveral illegal and 


tyrannical actions; for invading the privileges of 
patliament; at leaſt, in the point of elections; and 


wher it . 
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for obtaining, by theſe means, frequent and heavy 
taxes on the people; for all this might appear the 
harder, becauſe it happened in the reign; of # King, 
who had no title to his crown but the good-will of 
the people, and the free gift of parliament ; io it 
might appear, on the other hand the leſs grievous, 
becauſe ſome part of it was rendered neceſſary by 


the oppoſition which a faction made to a parliamen · 


tary eſtabliſhment ; and becauſe the reſt of it was 
repreſented, perhaps, under that umbrage, to be io 
likewiſe, by the courtJogic of that age. 
A people may be perſuaded: to bear patiently a 
deal of : oppreſſion, as long as they can be perſuad- 
ed that they bear it only to defend their own choice, 
and tos maintain their own acts; but if they diſco- 
ver this to be nothing more than a pretence, by 
which ſuch powers are kept up as are unneceſſary 
to their ſecurity, and dangerous to their liberty; by 
iato the tofters of a few; and by which, in one 
word, they become expoſed to ruin by the very 
means which they took to avoid it; it cannot be 
expected that they will be patient very long 
It deſerves particular notice, that although Henry 
the fourth was willing to ſhew his clemency, at the 


beginning of his reign; by inflifting a very flight | 


puniſhment on the wicked, and hated : miniſters of 
the late King; yet it being alledged in their excuſe, 
that Richard had compelled them to act, the 
parliament took occaſion from thence to paſs an 
act, by which it was declared, that, for the fu- 


ture, compulſion ſhould be no legal excuſe,” to 


* juſtify actions contrary to law.” The reaſons 


ableneſs 
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ableneſs and expediency of this act art yery manifeſt; 
for it is the indiſpenſable. duty of a good miniſtet to 
diſſuade his maſter from all illegal meaſures; or, if 
he cannot prevail; to quit his ſer vice, rather than 
ſuffer himſelf to be made the inſtrument of them; 
and if the commands of the prince were to be al- 
lowed a-ſufficient juſtification, the prerogative of 
doing no wrong would be extended to miniſters 
and no bod ne 21 ary ng e mai 
6 miniſtration. 1 398 Tp * 
In the . | 
fifth, the ſpirit of :faKtiva/ was atwed ; and the ſpi- 
rit of liberty had no occafion-of exerting itſelf; at 
leaſt with ſtruggle, and in any ſignal manner, under 
a prince juſt, moderate, and pious, 1 to 


8 thoſe times: 021 393757! 4 (is 7 172 7 


The reign of his ſon was the-reign of Libby 
wid: it diſcloſes an horrid ſceue of iniquity, folly; 
maddeſs; . Phe ſcandalous: mahagtment of publie 
affairs, which brouglit infinite loſs and Hiſhondur 16 
the nation, gave real occaſiom as well as pretence 
to commotions and inſurrections. The contempti- 
dle character of the man wh ſat on the thront, 
revived the hopes of ithe faction of Vork. The 
faction of Lancaſter took the alarm. Moſt of the. 
great and active men were attached te one ſide, 
or to the other, by obligation, by reſentment, by 


to the ſhame of the nation, in the nn, 
of two families. 


In the civil wart, which happened a century and 


| a' aided; or two centuries before this time, the poiot * 
in. diſpute: was how 'the people ſhould be governed. 
14>; In 
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hopes, or by fears. The national intereſt was ſunk, 
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lo theſe we are tpdaking-of the point in difpute-was 


who ſhould govern. ,: The firſt was worth'contend- 
ing for, an: deſerved all the blood which was! ſhed 


in the quarrel. But this cannot be faidof. the laſt; 


which ought always to be looked upon with great 
indifference: except in caſes where it has ſo imme- 
diate and neceſſury a relation to the firſt, that ſecu- 
ring the firſt depends; in a great meaſure, en ſetting 
the laſt. Such caſes have happened, and particular 
inſtances may be eaſily found, but the cantrary 
caſes, where men have fought for governours, with - 
out regard to government, are eaſy to be found 
likewiſe ; and that was plainly dhe caſe of the two. 
factions of York and Lancaſter 

The /parliaments; in thoſe days, ſcemed to be: in - 
another tempen; very little concerned who was 
King, and very much 40 preſerve” the conſtitution, 
In the may revalutions which happened, each fide 
would have the i parkament for them. Whatever 
titles they ſet up, they were glad to hold the cron 
by the grant, ori hy the:confirmation-of parliament. 
The parliament wiſely complied, whoever prevailed; 
The chance of wat daterniined bo ſhoutdibe:king ; 
at one time Henry the ſixth at another! Edward 
the fourth, add: chr parliameuk accurdingly placed 
them on mer en md: n their govern⸗ 
ment. 24 rat d n 
| Thineo-endthys obfvation which cnght-to be 
made, before we leave this period of time. The 
reigns of Richard the ſerond and Henry the fourth, 
had ſhewa-'the dangerous conſequences of that inſſu · 
ence, which the croun had obtained in the elections 
of members of parliament. The watchful ſpirit 
Er of 
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of liberty was ſoon alarmed, ew add 
ſuch regulations about elections, and about the qua 
lcations of the electors and the elected, as ſeemed 
at that time ſufficient to prevent this influence for 
the future. Theſe regulations appear in ſeveral 
laws, made during the reigns of the three Langa- 
ſtrian princes ; and our elections proceed im a great 
meaſure upon them to this very day. | Theſe regula- 
tions have required, and muſt, in the nature of 
things, require to be altered, as the courſe of acci- 
dents, or the change of national circumſtances ſhall 
_ fuggeſt reaſons for fo doing. But then ſuch alte- 
rations have been, and ought. OE to be contrived 


3 ſo-as to adapt them better, and to enforce them 
11 more ſtrongly; becauſe the principle on which 
| ö they are founded can never vary, and is ſo eſſential 


to the preſervation of liberty, that if it be loſt, 
and if a practice in qppoſition to it ſhould ever 
prevail, the balance of our government would be 
that mument loſt, and the Britiſh conſtitution Jeft 
1.8 pete eder Feber pw. ere 
| ey T3 S203 4901 1 
1K For «his, e Mr. Ropim obſerves very july; 
WW ©, thati there are +ut'two ways of depriving the 
Uh « Engliſh of their liberties ; either by laying afide 
1 * parliaments, or bribing them And in another 
place, he ſays, that the Engliſh freedom will be 
BR at an end, whenever the court e 
election of parliaments . 

It is neceſſary to inſiſt pin bb oblevinilonaſ 
T2 ue: becauſe it hath been ridiculed, though dully, 
TH and great pains have been taken to explode the doc- 
bY | 863 
words. 
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dords. en a1conftitution. like ours; the ſafety of 
the whole depends on the balance of the parts; 
and the balance of the parts on their mutual in- 
dependency on each other,” Theſe words, it 
ſeems, even with thoſe of Thuanus to explain them, 
canvey. no idea to the London journaliſt; but this : 
will be ſound, as I apprebend, to be his fault, or 
his defect; not Oldcaſtle's. A man born without 
the ſenſe of hearing, or ſtopping his ears, and de- 
iermined at any rate not to hear, may de dead 1555 
the voice of Stentor himſelf. wh IAEA 

1 ſhall not enter eee 
London Journaliſt, nor go out of the road to have 
ther honour of ſuch company. But when I meet 


him in my way, I hall encounter him frankly; wWith- 


out the leaſt fear of being cruſhed by the weight of 
bie mee $1109: Which 1s nee f 
of his patron. . Nn n 
To ſay, ls Aszendent 0 ee en e 
«, of buſineſs, ::and. maintaining government by 
„eech and abſolutely inde - 
*« pendent; ia a, Utopian ſcheme,” muſt pro- 
coed from ignorance; .on-dolly. Hawe not powers, 
abſolutely! diſtintt and independent, been joined by 
federal unions 2: Are no ſuch examples to be: found, 
even at this day? Has not this been brought about 
by the very feaſem giren 40 prove thiat it can never 
. ; becanſe men agree when they ſot reaſon 
for agrecment; and. they dee reaſbni-for.agreement;' | 
when! they ſee their intereſt in agreeing? Oſborue 
could not be in æmneſt, when. he let ſuch ſtuff fall 
from his pen. Hes meant to 2 
and to perplex his rgaders, or he meant ; 
Vor. I. — 
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But this: ſhall not; paſs. Tbe msttertis tod imprtr/ 


ant. He ſhall be talked:t0, as he deſires, without” 
a. metaphor; and What has nnn nn. 
applied to our government. 

A king of Great Britain is that CS 
ſtrate, who has a negative voice in the legillaturec- 


He is entruſted with the executive power ; and ſe 


veral other powers and privileges, which: we cal 
prerogatives, are annexed to this truſt. The t] . 


houſes of parliament haue their rights and privileges 


ſome of which are. common to both; others, parti - 
cular to each. They prepare, they paſs ny or 
they reſuſe to paſs. ſuch as are ſent to them 
addreſs, repreſent; adviſe, remonſtrate. — 


judicature reſides in the lords. The commons are 


the grand inqueſt of the nation; and to them it be- 


losgs likewiſe to judge af national expences, and te 


give ſupplies accordingly. £6 

I the; legiſlative-as well as the executive power, 
was wholly in the king, as in ſome countries, he 
would: be abſolute; if in the lords, our government 


mocracy. It is this divifiow of power, theſe di- 
ſtint privileges attributed to the king, to the lords, 
and to the commons, which conſtitute a limited 
monatahy . (6. 13vS dien 401 al 4 1e 2.453} 005 0045 
Again; at they conſtitute u limitad monarchy, / 
ſouthe wiſdom. of aun governmeas hes provided,” a. 
far as humanuwiſdomy cat provide, for: the pre- 
ſervation. of it, by this diviſiom of power, aid hbyã 
theſe diſtinct privileges. If any one part of the 
"_ which--compoſe our government, ſhould, at 
n power than the law gives, or 
make 
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make an in uſe of a legal power; the other twWo 
parts may, by uniting. their ſtrength, reduce this 
power into its proper bounds; or correct the abuſe 
of it 3/-nay, if at any time two: of theſe parts ſhould 
concur in uſurping, or abuſing power, the weight 
of the third may, at leaſt, retard the miſchief, and 
give time and chanee for prevenling it. dogg 
This is that balance, Which has been d mch 5 
talked of; and this is the uſe of it. Both are plain 
to common ſenſe, and to experience; as will ap- 
pear farther in the courſe of theſe remarks; Where 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſnew how often the pro- 
per uſe of this balance hath ſaved our conſtitution; 


and to what misſortunes we have been en 


the neglect or improper ut of , + ++ '-- 
Since this diriton of power, and theſe diff 


privileges conſtitute and mainitain-.pur government; 


it follows that the confuſion of them tends to de- 
froy it. This propoſition 9 that, 
in a eonſtitution Ike bars, the ſafety of the whole 
depends on the balance of the parts. Let us fee 
whether it be true that the „re 
fits in their mutual independence: 

To ſpeak again without any metaphor, the W 
which the ſeveral parts of our goverument have 
of controuling aad checking one another, may be 
called a dependency on one another; and may be ar- 
gued for by thoſe, who want to throw darkneſs 


round them, as the dependeney oppoſed to the in- 


dependency, mentioned in the propoſition; But 
the fallacy is groſs, We have ſhewn that this power 
of controul in each, which reſults from the divi- 
ſion of power amongſt all the parts. af. our govern- 

| G- 2- ment, 
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ment, is neceſſary to the preſervation of it?%and 
thus a ſort of conſtitutional dependency, if I may 
have leave to expreſs myſelf in that manner, is 
created among them; but this mutual dependency 
cannot be oppoſed to the independency pleaded 
for. On the contrary, this mutual dependeney 


N 
| 1 


| % 
5 


cannot ſubſiſt without ſuch an independency; for 


whenever this independency is loft; the mutual de- 
pendency is that moment changed into a particular, 
conſtant dependency. of one part on two; or, which 
is ſtill more unreaſonable, of two parts on one. Thie 


conſtitutional dependeney, as I have called /jt for 


- diſtin tion's ſake, conſiſts in this; that the proceed - 
ings of each part of the £ 


ernment; when they 
come forth into action and affect the whole, are It- 
able to be examined add controuled by the ôther 


parts. The independency pleaded for conſiſts in 


this; that the reſolutions of each part, which direct 


theſe proceedings, be taken independently and wich- 
out any influence, direct or indirect, on the othets,” 
Without the firſt, ench part would be ar liberty to 


attempt deſtroying the balance, by uſurping, or a. 
buſing power; but without the * there can be 


no balance at all. I will illuſtrate this, by ſuppo - 
ſiog a prince, who claims and exerciſes a right of 
levying money without conſent of parliament. He 


could not be oppoſed effectually, if the two houſes 
of parliament had not a right to. oppoſe him; to call 
his miniſters to account; and to make him feel that; 
far from being abſolute, be was under this*conftitu- 
tional dependency; but he wouid not be oppoſed at 
all, if the two houſes of parliament were under his 
n and — of 3 their proceed- 


ings 
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ings independently of him. One would be aſham: 
ed to inſiſt thus much on a point ſo very clean, if 
ſome, men were not-ſo hardened, to allſenſg of ſhame | 
25 to, maintain; the contrary. and that there are men 
capable of doing this, is one 5 
ſymptoms,” which characteriſe the preſent age. I 
could almoſt appeal to che cool thoughts, and the 
private reſlections of ſome of theſe writers, whether 
any thing can be more ſcandalous than the taſk they - 
have undertaken- To: ſkreen- their patrons,” they” 
endeavour” to diſtinguiſn us out of our greateſt. na- 
tional advantages 3. as was obſer ved, in the caſe of 
Dunkirk. To reconcile the minds of men to ſuch 
weaſures, as their patrons may want, and as no bo- 
neſt man will take, they endeavour to demoliſh, the 
very cornereſtonrs, on Which the hole fabric of li- 
berty reſts.” Their +iniqgity, it muſt be confe ſſec, 
is very ſyſtematical When they write for corrup- 
tion; they write for the meaus: When they write 
for the dependency of the parliament on the court, 
they write for the end. Well might Oldcaſtle 97 
of theſe writers, their patrons and abettors, that he - 
maſque was pulled off on one ſide. Let me con: 
jure dem, in the, ame- of modeſty, 88 el them: 
ſelxes Whigs no longer. It is: this time they ſnould 
lay that appellation aſide; Loce it will not be hard 
to. prove, from dhe general tenonr of their writings, 
that the menims that they advance, the doctrines 
ey indulrate, and the condut they recommend, 
lead to the deſtruction of civil liberty, as much as 
the political leſſons of Sibthorpe, Manwaring, or 
Archbiſhop Laud himſelf. ; They and their follow- 
a decked bench dredtly int em. To 

G 3 
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_plead for it was almoſt blaſphemy; and to aſſert it 
little leſs. th than the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, ac- 
cording to the doctrines taught by thoſe divines. 
Such abfurdities made few converts in thoſe days; 
and the preachers of them would meet with the ut. 
moſt contempt in theſe. But the writers; of whom 
we complain, affect to maintain the: cauſe of liberty, 
whilſt they betray it. They aſſert the principles of 
liberty in general, and ſometimes reaſon upom them 
well enough; but when they apply them to parti 
cular caſes, they prevaricate, evade, and exert all 
their poor ertdeavours to turn the cannon of liberty 
againſt herſelf. The others had ' feemm in corm!. 
They put mankind on their guard againſt them, and 
were the true promoters of all the miſchief and ebm 
ſuſion, which followed, when the nation run into 
the utmoſt extremes, in oppoſition to them. Theſe 
men inſinuate themſelves as friends to Hberty. They 
are looked upon as fach by ſome few perſons, who 
mean well to liberty, even at this time; and yet 
they are almoſt wholly employed in promoting that, 
which is deſtructive of Iitberty and inconſiſtent with 
it; corruption and dependeney. Laud and the 
others endeavoured openly to lop the branehes and 
cut down the tree; but theſe men are privately po- 
ſoning the root of liberty. The power of the eoùrt 
and the authority of che lawyers could not make 
the levying ſhip pony paſs for law, nor prevail on 
the vation to bear it. But if it were poſſible to 
ſuppoſe an houſe of commons as dependent as theſe 
lawyers, (and they would de as dependent, if the dec 
tines, which we oppoſe, prevailed atougſt them) 
the nation might then be loaded with taxes, oppreſ 
— 5 59 E ſed 


rity, are our Rear} 


of the miniſtry. 
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{:d with debts, and reduced to the greateſt miſery by 


jaw. Our liberties, as well as dur eſtates might 

be taken from ys. We might be legally undbfe. 

Theſe are poſſible conſequences of ſuch doctrines. 
If they are not probable, we owe no thanks to the 
weekly preackers of thertr. The nature of our pre- 
ſent ſettlement, which is built en the foundation of 
liberty, the intereſt and honour of the Prince now 
on the throne; as Welk as of all his illuſtrious poſte- 


1 ſay, we owe n e en on the fee 
1 have 'dwelt-x much upon this be to 
3 is ihe real fign of theſe remarks ; atid 
will venture to add hat thoſe perſons, who op- 
poſe ſuch doctrines as de have been oppofing, will 
appear at laſt to be the trueſt friends to his majeſty 
King George, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; which 
can ſubſiſt only upon thoſe principles, „ wes which: 
it was ine rn org ' uh 
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P againſt theſe dangers ; bur'ftifl, 


px 


wiſe, The populatity; bravery, cruelty, -raſhneſs, - 


which divided his own party, occaſioned the mur- 


the ach Gs 
tion, thoſe of the honſe of York were {olike- 


uxoriouſueſt, incontinence of Edward the fourth; 
in ſhort, his good and his bad qualities worked the- 
different effects of ſuppporting, exaſperating, ang in- 
creaſing factions. The characters of Henry, the 
ſixth's Queen, and of the Earl of Warwick, to men · 
tion no more of the principal actors on that bloody 
ſtage, conſpired to maintain os aggravate, this na 
tional calamity, :. 3375 wall 
In theſe long, 3 —.— the whole na⸗ 
tion became involved, and the factions of York and 
Lancaſter growing every day more animated and bet- 
ter diſciplined, we are not to wonder that they fought 
uſque. ad internecionem; at leaſt, till the field of bat - 
tle, the ſcaffold, and ſome theatres of clandeſtine- 
murthers had left no man, on one ſide, alive, who 


was in a condition to oppoſe, or give jealouſy to the 


other. But that, which may very juſtly raiſe our 


wonder, is that Edward the fourth, having ſecured 


to himſelf and his family the poſſeſſion of the throne, 
by the murder of Henry the ſixth, and his ſon, and 
by the total defeat of the whole Lancaſtrian party, 
ſhould ſuffer two new factions to be nurſed up, 


der 


, 
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der of bis ſons; and; by eſtabliſtiing' the ſhort lived 
tyranny of his brother, brought the EarF of Rich- 
mond to the throne, and wore for ever the houſe 
of York in that of Lancaſter. 
Edward the fourth's Queen wait original cauſe 
of all this miſchief, and a principal ſufferer herſelf 
in the courſe of it. She: was refolved- ts: govern"fit 
any rate; and Rapin obſerves © That, as ber being 
Queen gave her nd manner of title to meddle with 


„the affairs of the public, ſhe knew how to manage 


* that matter another way; namely, by the influ- 
* ence ſhe had over the King. Though Edward, 
* often proved falſe to her, the bore it! very pati- 
« ently, and never ſhewed her uneaſineſs at it, 


Edward, charmed to find (himſelf at liberty to 


« purſue bis inclinations, without danger of con- 
„ tinual reproaches, repaid her moderation with the 


moſt obligiug and condefcetiding behaviour; of 


which the knew how to make a good uſe.” She 
maintained this aſcendant over her hvſband'ro the 
laſt, and for alittle complaiſance, which coft her 
nothing i in preſent, ſhe purchaſed a degree of power 
in the ſtate, which coſt her dear in conſequence; by 
alienating the affections of the people from her huſ- 
band, during his life, and ruining his family after- 
wards, as L have binted' before 
[ter aim was,” according to Rapm, to ſectire 
her power during the King's life, and, in caſe 
ſhe ſurvived him, to make "ſore of the govern- 
* ment of the kingdom, in the name of 'the prinee 
„ber ſon, when he ſhould come to be on the 
er 8 - * by a fatality, not unuſual to the 
va 80 beſt- 
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i beſt · ad projects, this very thing, proved the oc. b. 
% cafion of her on and her family's ruin.“ co 
I cannot think, as Rapin ſeems to do, that her: WI 
project deſerved to be ranked amongſt thoſe which: Wl v' 
are the beſt laid. It appears to be the natrow Q 
project of a woman who had cunning, iofinuation;. of 
and the ſpirit. of intrigue, with much pride and am- Wl 
Bition; but wanted that extenſive: knowledge, and al 


_ that ſuperiour genius, . (ſuch; as Catherine of Medieis: N 


and our Queen Elizabeth poſſeſſed); which is Ml * 
neceſſary to conduct ſo great a: deſign as ber Ml © 
paſſion prompted her to undertake; for what K 
was her projeck? Was it to acquire an intereſt: p. 
in the nation, by deſerving well of it? Nothing: BY 7 
teſs. It was ſingly this; to fonm a faction zt Wt! 
court, by raiſing, her relations and immediate, de- 
pendents, which ſhould” be wholly. her own, and 
into -whoſe hands the might throw. all the power 
and profit, - which”, the King had to beſtow. Sbe 
had the good lack to compaſs, this: deſign, and tris 
umphed, no doubt very wiſely, in her great ſuc- 
ceſs. Surrounded by ber creatures, ſhe looked no 
farther than that circle, and either took no notice 
of- 1 che nation, or judged of it by: 
che temper of the court. But the riſe of this fac 
tion immediately formed another, and eſtabliſhed” 
the diſtinction of ancient and new nobility. The. 
former had the true natural ſtrength, which great 
eſtates i in land, and eſtabliſhed credit in the nation, 
gave them. The latter had no ſtrength of their 
own; none but that adventitious ſtrength; Which 
aroſe . employments and favor at court. They 
brought* 
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brought nothing to court; which could make the 
court amends for jo he and diſcontent, Which 
their elevation created. To ſupply this, two things 
were dene; Which ſerved] pethaps, to fortify the 
Queen in her deluſion, and thereby made the ruin 
of her ambitious projects the ſurer. All thoſe, who ' 
were not in the good © graces of her faction, were 
diſgraced at court; and in effect baniſbed from it. 
Nay they were perſeeuted by the power of it; as 
the Duke of Clarence, the King's own brother, was 
even to death, The names of the parties of Tork 


and Lancaſter might ſubſiſt and be made uſe of, on 


proper oecaſtons; but, in reality, the being for or 
agaiuſt the party of the Queen was- the ſale diſtinc- 


tion which prevailed; and even the friends of the 


houſe of Vork whom the Queen did not affect, 
were debarred from having the King's ear; except- 
ing only three of his old and moſt faithful ſervants, 
who maintained themſelves againſt her and her fac · 
ion, 1 mean Stafford. Duke of Buckibghuny” 
Haſtings, and Stanley. G63 i bun SH , 
Another method which — dean to 
ſtrengthen herſelf? and her faction, was by taking 
up money by illegal and oppreſſwe means; particu- 
lly by ſetting proſteutious om foot agaivſt the rieh 
men of the kingdom, ſeveral of whom were ar- 
raigned of high treaſon, and encouraging the judges 
to get them found guilty at any rate. Habington 
obſerves, (in his hiſtory of this King): ) that as 
their wealth was the principal evidence againſt 
them, though their perſons were en their 
ws cltates were W . e 
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The ame biltorag obſer yes anz . «aha the 
© memory, of | theſe: carriages: hithertofore, in a bu- 
73 ſineſs that concerned the life of 2 man reputed | 
innocent, drew the world into much fear that he 
„ would now decline to rigour. Neither was the 
5 f King totally excuſed, although this cruel avarice 
% as laid to the Queen, who having a numerous 
iſſue and kindred, by favqur raiſed up ta the 
bigheſt titles, was almoſt neceſſitated, for ſup / 
eber nner 1 + theit nen un * a; king 
ien e HE e ever | 

Edward ſeemed ſznfible;! before bis, death, . 
miſchievous: conſequences which this conduct, and 
the claſting of two factions might produce. He 
endeavoured, to prevent them by reconciling the tua 
parties; a poor expedient! (as Rapin juſtly obſerves). 
* which could not eaſily Wanne he ex- 
e eee Shar bots, 0 alt 1 . 

The Duke of 6 who 3 his de» 
ſign till his brother's death, took advantage of thele 
factions, He made his court publicly to the Queen, 
and held a private correſpondence} with the oppoſite 
party. Nay, he found an, N mne 
raiſe a third for himſelf. 1 le 4 

1 have dwelt the AR Fg qhis, als on the 
ſtrange turns and cruel effects of faction; becauſe, 
believe, no example can be produced out of any. 
hiſtory, which ſets them in a ſtranger ilight; and 
becauſe this period of time affording hut ſchall wat: 
ter to recommend the ſpirit of liberty, which, had 
little to do in the tranſactions of it, I imagine that 
pointing out the fatal conſequences of the contra 
pas which then prevailed, may anſwer the ”_ 

end; 
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end ; as expoing of vice is frequently the ſtrongeſt 


recommendation of virtue, 

But we muſt not imagine, notwithſtanding all the 
contrary appearances in this period, that the ſpirit 
of liberty was abſolutely extinguiſhed, Though 
that flame was loſt, for the moſt part, in the con- 
ſtant glare of faction, yet it was till alive; and by 
living, preſerved the conſtitution of our government 
during the whole courſe of theſe civil wars. 

If we look cloſely into theſe ſcenes of confuſion, 
we may diſcover "many particular inſtances of the 
operations of this ſpirit. Such were the difficulties 
and delays oppoſed to the grant of tonage and 
popndage, for nine years together; and the many 


' reſtrictions added to this grant, when it was at laſt 


obtained by Edward the fourth. Other inſtances to' 
the ſame purpoſe might be quoted; bit we chuſe 
to inſiſt on a more general obſervation, already men- 
tioned by us, which runs through the whole period, 


and is fo ſtrongly vouched by hiſtory, as to admit 


of no cavil. 
The obletvition we are going to make, contains 


memorable exception to this propoſition, which 
is but too generally true, that the ſpirit of liberty, - 


and the ſpirit of faction are incompatible, and can- 
not long ſubſiſt together. The virtue of our an- 
ceſtors made this exception; and if it hath been 


remembered to their ſhame, that they ſunk the na · 
tional intereſt in the particular intereſt of two fa - 


milies; it ought to be remembered to their honour, 
that they did fo in this ſingle point only, who ſhould 


reign, and in no other. We took notice, in a for- 


mer paper, that, upon every revolution, each fide 
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engaged the parliament for them, and that whoever 
prevailed, the parliament wiſely . complied. This 
condatt, which laſted from Richard the ſecond, - 
. down to Richard the third, preſerved our liberties; 
but it could not have been purſued, nor could our 
liberties by conſequence have been preſerved, if the 
ſpirit of liberty had not been latent in the hearts 
of thoſe very men, who ſeemed to breathe nothing 
but faction. How could it have happened that the 
ſole title of conqueſt was never eſtabliſhed in fo 
many revolutions brought about by the ſword, if 
the actors in them had not been ſtrongly affected 
with a love and reverence for the free conſtitution 
of our government ? The -priaces of York and 
Lancaſter themſelves were willing, nay deſirous to 
have a parliamentary confirmation of their, titles, 
real or pretended. But how came they to be is 
deſirous of it? How came they to think it neceſſa- 
#5? The caſe is plain. The temper of their parties 
and of their armies begot this neceſſity. The ſpi- 
rit of Jiberty prevailed enough in the whole body 
of the nation, out of which theſe parties and ar- 
mies were compoſed, to preſerve the principles of 
public freedom, though not enough to preſerve the 
public peace. Each ſide contended to have a king 
of their own party; but neither ſide would have 
a tyrant. They facrificed their lives to faction; but 
would not give up their liberties. The victorious 
armies led their kings to the foot of the throne ; 
but carried them no farther. 

The author of the ſhort Hiſtory of Standing 
Armies, obſerves, that © in all the wars of York 
and Lancaſter, whatever party prevailed, we 
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“ do not find they ever attempted 100 keep up a 
" ſtanding army. Suech was he virtue of thoſe 
times, ſay he, that they would rather rum the 
« hazard of forfeiting their heads and eſtates to 
the rage of the oppoſite party, than certainly 
« enflave- their country, though they themſelves 
« were to be the tyrants.“ This remark is juſt, 
as far as it goes; and it goes as far as that author 
wanted to carry it; but it is not fo fall, nor car- 
ried fo far as hiſtory will warrant! That the princes 
who obtained the crown by their armies, did not 
attempt to govern- by their armies afterwards, is 
moſt true, and may reflect ſome honour” on thoſe. 
princes; and on the heads of their parties. But 


dere is ſomething more than this remarkable in the 


conduct of thoſe times; for' even in the heat of 
victory, in the raptures of a fucceſsful revolution, 
and before the armies could be difbanded, we ſee 
theſe princes' obliged to afcend the fleps of the 
throne in ſuch à manner, and under fach conditions 
25 the parliament thought fit to preſcribe, and as 
were not always agreeable to them. This; 1 am 
ſure, reflects great honour on the parlſaments, who 
were actors in the laſt ſcenes of all theſe revolu- 
tions ; and on the. armies, who contented them - 
ſelves to become ſpectators in fuch conjunctures. 

We. will take the firſt example which preſents itſelf 
in theſe. wars, 

The Duke of Lancaſter was at the head of an 
army of 60,000 men, when he came to the crown. 
The proclamation which he publiſhed the very day 
he was crowned, ſhewed how very unwilling he 
was to ſeem to hold his crown. purely by right of 
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election. He would gladly have fet up that of 
conqueſt, or a title derived from Richard the ſe» 
cond's reſignation ; or a title by blood, or any title 
but the true one. Notwithſtanding this, he was 
obliged, when nothing ceuld have obliged him but 
the ſenſe of his own party and army, to ſubmit to 
as formal an election as ever was made. The two 
houſes took notice of the blind claim of right which 
be entered. They choſe him to be King, upon the 
queſtion put to them, after having given their ne- 
.gative to the Duke of York; to his ſons; and to 
others who were ſeverally propoſed in the ſame 
manner to them. They ſeem induſtriouſly to have 
contrived and purſued, on this occaſion, a method 
of proceeding as oppoſite as poſſible to the views 
and inclination of this prince, whoſe army attended 
him, and whoſe rival was his priſoner. 
Again; to take another example from the latter 
end of theſe wars. The battle of Northampton 
being won, and Henry the fixth taken, the Duke 
of York haſtens out of Ireland, to put himſelf at 
the head of his party and his army, The parlia- 
ment meets. The Duke aſſerts his undoubted 
right by deſcent to the crown, which he demands 
as due to him, without any interpoſition of parlia- 
ment. He ſhews the utmoſt, and ever an indecent 
- impatience to take poſſeſſion of it. He is ſupport- 
ed by his own party. He is oppoſed by others. 
But the matter is by all ſabmitted to the debate and 
deciſion of parliament. . The debate itſelf muſt . 
have been grievous enough to a prince ſo fond of 
a crown, and ſo much warmed with the notion of 
his hereditary right, But the deciſion of this affair 
| muſt 
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muſt have wounded him to the quick. 80 little - 
regard was paid to his right, that he was forced to 
content himſelf with leaving the crown on the head 
of Henry the ſixth during that prince's life, and 
not to have the proſpect of ſucceeding to it, till af- 
ter that prince's deceaſe; Which, by me way, was + 


'a point of leſs value to him, beeauſe he was ofder-- 


than Henry the ſixth, and could not hope to be the 
better for it, according. to the courſe of nature. fle 
ſubmitted to all theſe mortificatiohs 3 and a very ju- - 
dicious hiſtorian attributes his ſubmiſſion to his mo- 
deration 3 but I believe thoſe who fully conſider - 
his: former conduct, and his Paſſionate behaviour 1 
this time, will hardly ſubſcribe to ſuch a jullge 

His ſubmiſſion, Ike that of Henry the.. fourth; 8 z 
the caſe before cited, was .a ſubmiſfi6n which the 
temper of-- his party rendered neceſſary. They 
would not force the reſolutions of the two houſes; : 
and why the two houſes would go. no far ther in his 
favour, at that juncture, might eaſily be accoupted. i 
for, if this were a proper place for that-difquiſition.”. 
After the battle of Wakefield, where ths Duke of - 


Tork was killed, and that of St. Albans, where the 


Earl of Warwick: was beaten; the faction of - York : 
were determined, by the dangers they had run, and 
by the loſſes they had ſuſtained, to balance no long- 
er, but to ſet the crown on the. head of che Earl 
of March; and yet they proceeded no otherwiſe - 
than vuller the authority of parliament, which? hal. 


ratified the agreement malle between the late Due 


of Tork and Henry the 'fixth. By one article f 
this agreement it was ſtipulated, chat if King Henry 
broke k in auy point, the crown 1 royal dignity 
H 3 | ſhould. 
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d immediately devolve on the Duke of York, 
if alive ; or, in failure of bim, on his next heir. 
The Earl of Warwick therefore, in a kind of mili- 
tary aſſembly, (for a part of the army, at leaſt, 
was there), proceeded to the election of Edward 


the fourth; but he proceeded on this foundation, 


The great efforts made te break this agreement, 
and to defeat the effect of it, by King Henry's Queen, 
and the Lancaſtrian party, were interpreted, and not 
without colour, as ſo many infractions of it. By 
conſequence, Edward the fourth had an immediate 
right to the crown, by virtue of the act of parls- 
ment, made in confirmation of this convention, 
| which act and convention were produced by. War- 
wick, who cauſed them to be publicly read. The 
proceeding of this aſſembly, which hath a tumultu- 
ous air in hiſtory, was therefore in reality a procla- 
mation of a king, made by authority of parliament, 
and not of an election of a king, without that au- 
F thority. 13 
Let us conclude, that if the ſpirit of faction hath, 
on ſome occaſions, prevailed over the ſpirit of liberty 
ſo far as to defeat and even pervert the deſigns of 
the latter ; the ſpirit of liberty hath likewiſe revived 
in its turn, on other occaſions, and prevented the 
conſummation of that miſery, which faction would 
naturally and of. courſe haye produced. Let us 
conclude that all ſtanding armies, for whatſ 
purpoſe inſtituted, or in whatſoever habit Canes 
may be eaſily made the ioſtruments of faction; 
cauſe a body of men ſeparated, in many N 
from the reſt of the nation, conſtrained to different 
n and i in ſome meaſure ſubjected to different 
laws, 
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ws, may be eaſily perſuaded that they have a diffe-- 
rent intereſt. Let us conclude, that theſe caſuiſts- 


in red are the molt dangerous. in” this reſpect, that 
having ſwords by tHeir fides, they are able at once 


to cut thoſe Gordion knots, which others muſt untie- 
by degrees. But let usiconclude, at the ſame time, 


that if a ſpirit of liberty be kept up in a free nation, 
it will be kept up in the army of that NaN and 
that when it is thus kept up, though the ſpirit of 
faction may do great hurt, it cannet W the 
public ruin. We ſee the truth of this obſeryation 
exemplified near three centuries 380 and let us 
remember, with gratitude, that the fame truth was 
again confirmed to us no We "gp than. wy * 
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Os the HiNridns of Bit; if riddles 
ber tight, and 1'think'it 1s Argentre, ſays the 
people of that duchy grew ſo much tired wich the 
diſputes between Charles . Blois and the Mo 
that the two parties agreed, juſt before a battle, 
make an end of the quarrel at once, by taking of” 
that Prince, againſt whom the fortune of the day 
ſhould declare itfelf. Our anceſtors were very far 
from following this example; but they-ſcized the 
opportunity, which was preſented to them, after 
Richard the third had uſurped the throne, and mur- 
dered his nephews, of aboliſning tyranny and ex- 
tinguiſning faction. | 
T)be Princes of York and Lancaſter butchered one 
another in ſuch a manner, that the: right of the 
former centered in Elizabeth; the eldeſt daughter of 
Edward the fourth; and the pretenſions of the lat- 
ter were allowed, by the whole Lancaſtrian party, 
to belong to the Earl of Richmond. This was che 
fate of the families. | 
The faction of York deteſted Richard for his u- 
ſarpation and cruelties, The faction of: Lancaſter" 
hated him for his name; and neither the great qua- 
lities, which he really had, nor the good qualities, 
which he affected, could reconcile mankind to his 
barbarity. This was the temper of the _— 


— 
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by the univerſal concurrence, which a ſpirit of liber- 
ty and a regard to the public good, independent of 
party, inſpired. | The faction of York became wil- 
ling to receive a king of the. houſe of Lancaſter; 
and the party of Lancaſter a queen of the houſe of 
York, All parties laboured to unite the two roſes; 
and faction itſelf was bent, in this n con- 
juncture, to extirpate faction. 

The depoſition of Richard, and Pw ads 

ment of the Earl of Richmond to the throne, upon 

this expreſs condition that he ſhould marry the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, were purſued with ſucceſs, even 

when Richard thought himſelf moſt ſeeure ; when 

| the parliament had been obliged to confirm his u- 

ſurpation; to declare the children of Edward baſt- 

ards; and to attaint the Earl of Richmonc. 

What a ſcene of national peace and proſperity 
was opened by this revolution and new ſettlement? 
But how ſoon was it ſhifted ? How ſoon were the 
wiſe and honeſt views of the many defeated by the 
cunning and iniquity of the few ? Henry the ſeventh, 
a creature of the people, (if ever any prince was 
ſuch) had been raiſed to the throne; in order to cut 

up the roots of faction; 'to- reſtore public. tranquili- 
ty; and to eſtabliſh a legal government on the ruins 
of tyranny. He did the very reverſe of all this. 
* His reign and that of his ſoa have been two of the 
* ſevereſt, under which our country hath groaned ſinct 
* the conqueſt; aud yet, in theſe very veigns, the 
8. foundations of liberty were laid much broader and 
is ſtronger than ever. How this eame about, it muſt be 
uſeful, and perhaps i it may be entertaining, to conſider. 
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__ Henry the ſeventh, who would have been glad, 
n little before; to have aſſured himfelf of the crown: 
on any terms, grew difficult as ſoon- as he had ob- 
-tained it. He durſt not avow a title by conqueſt ;. 
but he evaded the appearances of a parliamentary 
title very iaduſtriouſly, and made the ceremony of 
kis coronation precede the meeting of his parliament. 
He evaded, in the fame manner, the appearances of 
any communication of right. from the Princeſs Elj- 
-xaberh, by deferring his marriage til an act had paſ- 
ſed to fettle the crown: on bim and bis poſterity, 
without any mention ef the houſe of Tork. In 
mort, his whole fill, credit and power were em- 
ployed to get the act of ſettlement ſo generally and 
fo ambiguouſly penned, as to leave him room to al- 
fert after wards a right inherent in himſelf, and in- 
dependent of the authority of parliament, Nay, de. 
went: farther; for, in the bull of confirmation, which 


he obtained from the Pope, and in which he affen - 


ed to Rave all forts: of- titles.ennmerated; he took: 
particular care to have that of conqueſt inferted. . 
Such a conduct gave fafficient reaſon for alarm; 
but we do not find that it was taken. The tyrant 
was dead; and the new eſtabliſhment was made. 
The nation was overjoyed; and the work of lber · 
ty was done by halves. The new. laing found a: 
compliance with all his meaſures, as new kings ge- 
nerally do. But little reflection / was made, per- 
haps, at that time, on theſe proceedings of ihe 
court; or, if a juſt reflection was made, we may 
eaſily believe that it was: ſoon ſtifled by that adula- 
non, which repreſents the moſt neceſſary precautions, 
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the moſt juſt complaints, and the aſſertion ef he 


cleareſt rights as proofs of diſaffection. 


The whole courſe of Henry the FREE reign- 
was anſwerable to theſe beginnings ; and he ſeems 
to have eſtabliſhed himſelf in the power of  purſu- 
ing principles of government, evidently repugnant 
to thoſe, upon which he had been raiſed to the 
throne, before the nation was well aware of what 
he intended. He planted faction anew, and was 
the true cauſe of all the diſturbances, which fol- 
lowed from it, and which began even in the firſt 
year of his reign, Many of the York party had 
ſignalized themſelves in his cauſe. All of them ſub- 
mitted to his government ; and that ſmall branch of 
this party, which had ſupported Richard the third, 
was too inconſiderable to hurt him; but he ſoon. 


York party into that intereſt. He had conceived,” 
* ſays Rapin, ſo mortal an hatred for the whole 
* houſe of York, that he let flip ao opportunity to 

'* humble the Yorkiſts ; behaving always towards 
" them nor er a Juſt King, but hne the hend of | a 
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That ſome of his wigiſters,. 4405 Lien 
party, might find their , private: account in ſuch a 
meaſure, and facrifice to it both the intereſt of their 
maſter and their country, is obvious enough; but 
bow the King, who was certainly an able man, could . 
prefer dividing, | inſtead of uniting his people in af- | 
tection and obedience, would appear very marvel- . 
lous, if experience had not taught us that men of 
the greateſt genius fall ſometimes into the ſame er- 
rours, as men of the leaſt genius would be apt to 

commit 
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commit in the ſame circumſtances. How this bap- 


ben we are not, in this place, to enquire. 


Henry the ſeventh proceeded as he had been ſuf- 
fered to ſet out, and eſtabliſhed by degrees, and 


thoſe not flow, a power almoſt abſolute. His jea- 


louſy, his pride, and his inſatiable, ſordid avarice 
had their full ſwing. He became hated even by 


his own party, and might very probably have loſt 
his crown, if many ' circumſtances, both at home 
and abroad, had not conſpired in his favour, and if 


be had not improved them all with the utmoſt __ 
lity of council and dexterity of management. The 
chief of theſe circumſtances, and it well ' deſerves to 


eſtates and lives in ſeveral iuſurrections againſt him, 
and they, who privately fomented theſe inſurrections, 


inſtead of uniting on a national principle, and bend- 
ing their endeavours to a reformation of govern- 


ment, united on a principle of faction; for he 
King's behaviour had revived this ſpirit, as we ob- 
ſerved above; but till this ſpirit, though revived, 
had not attained its former ſtrength+ The nation 
in general was tired of faction; dreaded a relapſe 
into the conſequences of it; and would not engage 


for a Simnel, a Warbeck, or even a real prince of 
the houſe of Tork. A national coolneſs, on one 
ſide, and vigilance and vigour, on the King's part, 
defeated all theſe enterprizes, as faſt as they were 
formed. Every one of theſe defeats gave Henry 
additional ſtrength and increaſe of reputation, which 


is' ſtrength in its effects. Thus it happened in this 


caſe; and thus it hath happened in many others. By 
G 9 75 an ill uſe of his power, the King was the 
real 
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p< real author of all the diſorders in the ſtate, and of 
: all the attempts againſt his government; and yet, 
if- the better to prevent ſuch diſorders, and to refiſt ſuch 
nd attempts, farther powers were entruſted to him. 
a- Becauſe he had governed ill, it was put in his power 
ce to govern worſe ; and liberty was undermined, 
by for fear it ſhould be overthrown. It hath fared ' 
ft ſometimes with - monarchy” as with the church of 
ne Rome. Both have acquired greater wealth and 
if power by the abuſe of what they had, and mankind 

* have been egregiouſly the bubbles of both. 

be We muſt not however conclude that this King 
to made force the ſole, though he made it the princi- 
lr pal expedient of his government. He was wiſe e- 
n, nough to conſider that his court was not the nation; 
s, and that however he might command with a nod in 
4 one, he muſt captivate, at leaſt in ſome degree, the 


n- good will of mankind, to make himſelf ſecure of 
de 5 being long obeyed in the other; nay more, that he 
d- muſt make his people ſome amends for the oppreſ- 
d, ſions, which his avarice particularly expoſed them 
Mm to ſuffer, For theſe reaſons, as he ſtrained his pre- 

le rogative, on ſome occaſions, very high; ſo he let 

Je it down again upon others, and affected to ſhew to 
of his parliaments much condeſcenſion, notwithſtanding 


his pride, as well, as much communication of coun- 
ſels, notwithſtanding his reſerve, _ 

To attribute to this Solomon of Great Britain the 
ſole merit of the laws, made in his time, as ſome - 
have done, ſeems unreaſonable; . but it was cer- 
tainly great merit in him, and we may add rare me- 
rit, inſtead of oppoſing, or refuſiog, conſtantly to 


rem unerate his people, by n and paſſing of - 
VoL, II. [ good 


gh laws, which evermore were his retribution * 
treaſure. Theſe are my Lord Bacon's words, and 
better than his cannot be found to expreſs the gene- 
ral character of the laws, which the wiſdom. of thoſe 

times produced. * They were deep and not vul- 
gar; not made upon the ſpur of a particular c- 
* caſion for the preſent; but out of providence of 
the future, to make the eſtate of the people fill” 
more and more happy, after the manner of the 
** tegiſlators in the antient and heroical times.“ 
Huſbandry, manufactures, general commetce, 
increaſe of uſeful people were carefully attended to 
and conſiderably advanced; ſo that whilſt the weigbt 
of taxes and the vexations of Empſon, Dudley, and 
their ſubordinate harpiss were ſeverely felt, every 
man felt likewiſe the particular benefit, which he 
received in the general advantages procured to the 
nation. Theſe drops of manna, which fell from the 
throne, ſoftened the murmurs of the people. The 
could not make the King beloved; but they made 
him leſs hated; and the middle and lower ranks of 
men, who felt leſs the rigour of his government, 
felt more immediately the effects of his care and his 
wiſdom. 

We will not refine ſo much as to ſay, that the 
commons were patient under the preſſures of this 
Teign, becauſe they foreſa w the conſequences of thoſe - 
meaſures, which the King took to leſſen the power 
of his nobility, He did not, perhaps, himſelf diſ- 
cera theſe conſequences in their full extent; but 
ſurely if this part of his conduct was politic, it was 
no leſs popular at that time; ſince the fame exor- 
bitant power of the peers, which had been ſo for- 

midable 
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for midable to the crown, had not been leſs oppreſſive 
nd to the commons. The weight of perſonal ſervice 
e- had been terribly felt, during the wars of York and 
Ye Lancaſter ; and the obligation of that tenure had, 
me no doubt contributed to prolong them. The te- 
c- nant therefore, who found this ſervice commuted 
of into a rent, could not but thiak his condition mend - 
iM ed, and be extremely pleaſed with this alteration, 
hne though he did not ſee the conſequences of the other; 
** which by opening a way to the lords to alienate 
d their lands, opened a way to the commons to in- 
o creaſe their property, and conſequently their power 
bt in the ſtate; ae e ee anne 
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HEI the eight came to the crown with very 
great advantages. Whatever objection had 
been made to his father's title, there remained no 
pretence of objecting to his; and if any pretence 
had remained, the dipoſition to make uſe of it would 
not have been found. The nation was grown weary 
of faction; fond of tranquillity; and every day 
more and more attentive to the arts of peace. The 

prerogative had been extended wide, and carried 
high ; and the means employed, to acquire and 
maintain this authority, had been eſtabliſhed by a reign 
olf twenty-four years. The treaſures, which Henry 
the ſeventh had accumulated and left to his ſon, 
were immenſe ; and in leaving him theſe treaſures, 
he left him that, which was more valuable than all 
of them. He left him an opportunity of gaining 
the affections of his people, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, by putting a ſtop to that public rapine, 
which had been ſo long exerciſed ; and by diſgra- 
cing and puniſhing thoſe, who had been the prin- 
cipal inſtruments of it. Henry the eight ſeized the 
opportunity and improved it. He confirmed, in the 
firſt moments of his reign, that pardon, which his 
father had granted in the laſt of his life, and when 

he could hope for no farther profit by not pardon- 


ing 
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ing. He invited; by proclamition,; ſüch as had been 
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3 the eight had been araxidious, er 
enough to prefer wealth to popularity, he would 
have obſerved another conduct. He would; have 
thought thoſe men. fitteſt-to ſerve him, who had ſig · 
nalized themſelves moſt in fleecing the people; and 
without any regard to their ability in playing the 
game of ſtateſmen, he would have choſen them pure - 
ly for their (kill in packing the cards. Empſon and 
Dudley would have continued in power, and have 
riſen in favour: But he was too wiſe, or too 


boneſtly counſelled in theſe: beginnings of bis 


government, to purſue: ſuch meaſures, or to 
employ ſuch miniſters. He kept ſome in his coun- 
cil, who were of approved abilities; but far 
from loading his own adminiſtration with the 
principal guilt of the former; far from grieving or 
provoking his people, by countenancing the moſt 
hated, and the moſt juſtly hated, men of the whole 

ingdom, he threw ' thoſe criminals out of the ſanc-- 
tuary of the court, and expoſed them to that na- 
onal vengeance, under the weight of which they 
periſhed. The manner, in whiclr their lives were 
taken away, ſeems liable to great objection; and 1 


would not be thought to approve it; ſor a ſpirit of 


liberty cam never approve ſuch poooeeditigd; even a- 
gainſt the worſt iand the moſt guilty of men, as may 


be applied to deſtroy the beſt and the moſt inno- 
cent. All I mean to commend is the wiſdom of 
Henry the eight, in abandoning theſe miniſters; in 
gaining the affections of his ſubjects; and foal 
I 3 ing 
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og ſuch impreſſions of gratitude in their minds, a8 
laſted long, and were of ſervice to him, EO 
he oppreſſed the people in his turn. 

Vanity and prefumption were reigning 4 
jo the character of this Prince. The firſt betrayed 
| him into continual errours. The laſt made hin 

perſiſt in them. Pride is obſerved to defeat its oun 
end, by bringing the man, who ſeeks eſteem and 
reverence, into contempt. Vanity, felf-fufficiency; 
| preſumption (the offspring of pride) have much the 
fame effect; ſince no one is ſo liable to be deceived 
 and-governed as he, Who imagines that be Uw 

| be of neither. or 

The characters of the princesi 0 bps wy this 
age, rendered the ſcene of foreign affairs very im- 
portant, . Henry the eight was happy enough to | 
have no intereſt of his own. abroad worth enga- 
ging him in the broils of the Continent, He was 
free from guaranties of foreign dominions, and 
from all engagements to foreign princes, . which | 
could in the leaſt incumber him. In this ſtate he 
might have kept himſef with equal dignity and 
advantage. He might have increaſed his ſtrength; 
- . Whilſt other princes waſted theirs. He might have 
been applied to as the mediator, or arbitrator of the 
Chriſtian world ; and have found his account in all 
the wars and negotiations, without being a party in 
them. He did the very contrary. A roſe, bleſſed 
by the Pope; an emperour ſerving in his army, and 
taking his pay; a whimſical project of conqueſts, 
never deſigned to be made, and impoſſible to be 
kept, if they had been made, were ſufficient to draw 
kim into the moſt * engagements; in 8 
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he always played gold againſt counters with allies, 
who generally played counters againſt gold. His 
engagements, of this kind, became numberleſs, fre- 
quently iaconſiſtent, and fo very raſh and unadviſed; 
that whilſt his aim, or his pretence, was to keep 4 
balance between the great powers of Europe, he 
more than once aſſiſted the ſtrongeſt to o the 
weakeſt. The ſpring of all this ſtrange conduct lay 
in the private intereſts and paſſions of Wolſey, who 
became his firſt miniſter very early, and was his fa- 
rourite earlier. If Henry the eight negotiated per- 
petually, and was perpetually the bubble of thoſe, 
with whom and for whom he negotiated, this hap- 
pened chiefly becauſe he was, in the firſt place, the 
bubble of his miniſter. Wolſey's avarice was fed, 
and his ambition flattered by the emperonr; by the 
court of France; and by that of Rome, in their 
turrs. He ſupported himſelf, in great meaſure, at 
home by the opinion of his credit abroad; and his 
maſter's favour to him was ſtrengthened by the art 
of thoſe, whom he ſerved at his maſter's. and his 
country's expence. In ſhort, the ſucceſs, or diſap- 
pointment of his private ſchemes were the hinges, 
on which the whole policy of this nation turned for 
twenty years; and the groſſeſt miſmanagement, 
obſtinately purſued, by the miniſter, in the midſt 
of univerſa} diſapprobation, was ſanctiſied by 157 

King. | 
The King, no doubt, thought himſelf 28 fel 
lible in the choice of men, as in the choice of mea- 
ſures; and therefore when he had once given his 
confidence to Wolſey, no matter 1 what induce- 
ments, 
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ments, his preſumption. ſkreened: the as from 
his ſuſpicion: 

It was cafy for Wolley to keep tie: molten 
hearkening to particular: advice, or to the general; 
voice of the people; becauſe it was eaſy to perſuade 
him that he wanted no advice; that he could 
not be deceived, though his people might; and, 
perhaps, that it was unbecoming a great Prince 
to alter his meaſures, or withdraw: his favour,. 
on the clamours of the public. At the ſame 
time, we may fairly ſuppoſe (for the monuments: of 
hiſtory will juſtify us in ſuppoſing) that the buteher's- 
| fon was not ſuch a bungler, nor rendered, by a lo- 
education, ſo void of addreſs, as not to know] ho]. 
to inſinuate without the air of adviſing; and how to 
receive all his own ſuggeſtions back from his maſter, 
in the ſtyle of orders, with the utmoſt demonſtra · 
tion of implicit ſubmiſſion to his jadgement, W 
ſolute reſignation to his will. 

But however blind the King might be, tin eyes 5 
of the people continued open to his and their true 
intereſt. The diſcontent grew general; and to this 
general diſcontent were owing. the principal difficul 
ties, which Henry the eight met with, during the firſt 
half of his reign. As much complaiſance as he had 
been uſed to find in his parliaments, he durſt not al- 
ways demand money of them, for the ſupport of 
his enterprizes. His miniſter foon put him upon 
the expedient of raiſing, it by his; ewn authority. 
But theſe attempts were reſented warmly, and op- 
poſed ſo ſturdily, even when the rough name of a 
tx was changed into the ſofter ſound of a benevo- 
lence, that the King was obliged to retract; to 
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compound; to excuſe himſelf ; to diſavow his mi- 
niſter ; and to pardon all thoſe, who had been con - 
cerned in particular inſurrections, from a fear of one, 
which might become univerſal. 

No prince could be more firmly ſeated on his 
throne, No prince could be leſs framed to brook 
oppoſition. No prince could be leſs ſuſceptible of 
fear, And yet to this point of diſtreſs did Henry 
the eighth bring himſelf, by truſting his firſt mini- 
ſter too much, and regarding the ſenſe of his peo- 
ple too little. All orders of men concurred on 
theſe occaſions, and the merchants ſignalized them- 
ſelves. Neither the flattery nor the menaces of 
Wolſey could prevail on them to be ſilent, when 
they felt that their own and -the national intereſts 
were ſacrificed, or neglected, at every turn. Much 
leſs could they be cozened ſo far, as to expoſe their 
fortunes in trade, (the only fortunes which mer- 
chants acquired in thoſe days), in order to conceal 
the blunder of a miniſter, or to ſtop the clamour 
againſt him. We find a remarkable inſtance of 
this behaviour of the merchants in the year 1528; 
when the commerce of the low countries, on which 
our woollen trade depended principally at that time, 
was interrupted by a war with the Emperonr, which 
evidently took its riſe from no other motive than i -- 
pique of the miniſter. 

The ill ſueceſs of theſe illegal 00 ; eblige# 
the king to have recourſe to his parliament; but his 
parliament thought like his people; and the oppo- 
ſition given in the houſe of commons was ſuch as 
decame the repreſentative body of the nation. That 
which happened in the year 1523, is worthy of 

partieular 
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particular obſervation. It was. not b only 
on the exorbitancy of the ſum demanded, but like- 
wiſe on the nature of the ſervice for which the de- 
wand was made. As high, as prerogative. Was car - 
ried at this time; and as undiſputed a point as the 
power of the crown to make war and peace might 
be; yet it is undeniable that the commons would 
not give money, without knowing how it was to be 
employed; and that they proportioned their grants 
to the judgement they made of the reaſonableneß, 
or unceaſonableſs of the employment deſigned. 
Wolſey, the moſt ioſolent miniſter our nation bad 
teen at that time, was however ſo far from object. 


ing to this method of .proceeding, in the, houſe. of 


commons, that, he opened to that houſe, in a long 
diſcourſe, the reaſons of the King's meaſures, as he 
affected to call his own meaſures; and endeayoured 


to prove the neceſſity of ſupporting them. Nay, 


when neither his rhetoric could perſuade, nor bis 


authority influence, he offered to debate the whole 


89 vb 43% 


watter, and to: anſwer, the objections of thoſe, who 


ö ——433 the King's deſires. The houſe rejected his 
| obſerved their forms; maintained their dig 


nity, They diſapproved: a war wantonly underta- 


ken, and in which the intereſts of thg nation were 
not concerned. They ſhewed however their. regard 


to the King, by giving ſome part of the ſubſidy, 


and their regard to the kingdom, by refuſing to-the 
laſt to give the whole. 

As for the miniſter, he received the 3 
tion which he deſerved. Theſe frequent oppoſi- 


tions, on the part of the people and the parliament, 
were realiy made to the miniſter, Henry the eighth 
ſeemed, 


* 
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emed, on ſome occaſions, to deſire that they ſhould 
be ſo underſtood, even before Wolſey's favour be- 
gn to be in its wain ; and yet we ſhall have no 
reaſon to be ſurpriſed, if we conſider the true cha- 
rater of this prince, that theſe. very oppoſitions 
prepared his mind, for receiving thoſe leſſons which 
Wolſey was ready to give bim, againſt liberty, and 
in favour of arbitrary power. A wicked miniſter, 
who neither gains nor deſerves to gain, the good 
will of a nation, mult ſecure, and will endeavour | 


to revenge himſelf, by perſuading his maſter to ne- a 
gect it. Force and corruption being the ſole 


means by which he can maintain his power, and 
preſerve his ill- Betten wealth, it is neceſſary for 
him, that the prince whom he ſerves ſhould look * 
upon thoſe as the ſoſe expedicnts, by which govern- 
ment can be ſupported." Wolſey purſued this bo- 
mioable ſcheme. le looked upon the bs 
„ ſubjects; ſays Rapin, as ſo many ſlaves; and un- 
* fortunately for them, he inſpired the King by 
degrees with the fame principles; and inſinuated 
* to him, that he ought to conſider the parliament © 
only as an inftrument to execute His will.” Theſe 
were the ſeeds he ſowed, which fell on rank ſoil, 
and produced, in the latter half of Henry' s reign, 
ſuch bitter fruit as this nation never taſted before 
nor ſince, Wolſey had been the ſcandal and the 
ſcourge of his country, whilſt he lived ; and he 
continued to be fo even in the grave, 
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1 5 divorce of Henry the A and Katharine 
of Arragon begins a new and moſt memorable 
æra in the general hiſtory of England; and indeed 
of all Europe. It is the beginning likewiſe. of a 
new period, i in the particular reign of which we are 
ſpeaking. A king, who had been till now the great 
aſſertor of the authority of the pope, and the great 
defender of the doctrine of the church of Rome, 
* undertakes to deſtroy the former in his dominions, 
and gives ſeveral incurable wounds to the latter. 
A king, whoſe whole attention had been employed 
abroad, and in whoſe time there was. no treaty, 
** and almoſt conventicle, in Chriſtendom, wherein 
* he had not his particular agent and intereſt,” (as 


my Lord Herbert expreſſes himſelf) becomes wholly - 


taken up with domeſtic affairs; and if he looks a- 
broad during the reſt of his life, it is chiefly on 
account of what paſſes at home. He, who had 

connived at editions, and pardoned infurreftions, 


grous impatient of the leaſt contradiction. He, 


who had often compounded with his parliaments, 
and ſubmitted to them on many occaſions, dictates 
all their proceedings; and the voice of the law is 
little elſe than the echo of the voice of the King. 
In ſhort, he who had been led, amuſed, governed, 
by his miniſter, drives, overbears, tyrannizes; 


butchers, 
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"butchers his ſervants and his wia his commons 


and his nobility.- | 
When Henry | the eight feſt JO 4 the affair 

of the divorce, he could not foreſee the conſequen- 
ces of it; becauſe he certainly did not expect the 
difficulties which gave occaſion. to them. He went 
on, during the two firſt yeuts, in the beaten road, 
by which ſo many others had gone before to the 
ſame end; and he ſeemed to have no view beſides 
that of employing the authority of one pope to un- 
do what the authority of another pope had done. 


Nay, after Cranmer had begun to open other views 
to him, he ſeemed ſtill to cling to Rome; reſolved 
10 ſucceed any way, but deſirous to ſucceed that 


way. Happy was it chat he took his meaſures no 
better, and that he was no better ſerved on this oc- 
caſion than on many others! He ſuffered himſelf to 
be amuſed by Clement the ſeventh, the leaſt ſcru- 
pulons man alive, and who would have divorced 
him, -or have done any other pontifical job for him, 
if the league formed to reduce the Emperour's 
power in Italy had ſucceeded. But the Emperour's 
power there continuing to prevail, the Pope con- 
cluded his treaty wiih this prince. on the moſt ad- 
vantageous terms. He obtained that favontite- point 
for which he would have ſacrificed, not only the 
intereſts of Henry the eight, but even thoſe of the 
papacy itſelf ; I mean the re- eſtabliſhment of the 
family of Medicis on the ruins of the Florentine 
liberty. The loſs of Genoa, the total deſtruction 
of the French army in the kingdom of Naples, and 
ſeveral other _ conſiderations, induced Francis the 

VoL. II. bon firſt 
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firſt to make his peace with the Emperour nn 

and to ſubmit to the treaty of Cambray. 0 
Thus did Henry the eighth find himſelf at once 
diſappointed in the expectations he had been made 
to entertain from the court of Rome, and deſtitute 
of all foreign aſſiſtance ; Francis being the only 


ally of whom he could avail "himſelf to influence 
Mean mmm mmm 


perour. 
l this Nate of affairs, Heury reſorted to that which 
will be always the beſt and ſureſt reſerve of a King 
of Great Britain; the inclinations and affections of 
his people. He had not the trouble of diſpoſing 
them, for he found them already diſpoſed to his 
- purpoſes. The ſpirit raiſed by Wickliffe, about 
two centuries before, againſt the uſurpations of the 
Pope and the clergy, was ftill alive. The ſuffer- 
ings of the Lollards, as his followers were called, 
had not abared it. The art of printing had been 
propagated, and the late ſucceſs of Luther had en- 
couraged it. There were multitudes, therefore, in 
all parts of the kingdom, who defired a compleat 
reformation of the church, both in doctrine and la 
diſcipline. Others again were content that the pa- 
pal authority, grievous in its nature, and ſcandalous 
in its exerciſe, as well as the extravagant power and 
impertinent immunitics of the clergy, ſhould be ta- 
ken away. But they meant to go no farther, Ma- 


ny would not go even fo far as this; but were {till 


laves to all their prejudices ; and remained, in the 
midſt of this defeQion, attached to the Pope, as 
well as to the corrupted doQrine, and the depraved 
diſcipline of the church. | 
Whilſt 
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- Whilſt the divorce was ſolicited at Rome, and 
the proceedings relating to it were carried on by the 
direction, and under the authority of the Pope, it 
was the King's affair, it was the affair of his mini- 
ſters. But when it appeared impraCticable in this 
method, and Henry reſolved, in order to accompliſh 
it in another, to deliver hiqſelf and his people from 
the yoke of Rome, the affair of the divorce became 
a national affair, and- the cauſe of the King became 
the cauſe of his ſubjets, - As he proceeded in it, 
he was encouraged to proceed. The concurrence 
of his people grew every day me general, and he 
was ſupported with the greateſt warmth, - He ſoon 


held the clergy. at his merey, and the popiſh party 


vas broken and terrified, if not entirely. cruſhed. 


During this eager purſuit after eccleſiaſtical liber · 
ty, à power very dangerous to civil liberty was 
erected. We obſerved before, that the prerogative. 
bad been carried high, and extended wide in tlie 
reign ef Henry the eighth, who obtained much by 
law, and obtained more by his manner of conſtru- 
ing and executing the law. His ſon, parting with 
none of his authority, and improving the conjunc- 
ture ſo as to acquire a great deal more, acquired ſo 


much at laſt, that the power of the crown exceed- 


ed by far that proportion which is conſiſtent with 
the ſecurity of public liberty, and private property. 
It is true, indeed, that he always took care to have 
the law on his ſide; and would neither venture on 
the exerciſe of acts of power againſt it, or without 
it, Nis experience, in the former part of his reign, 
had taught him the danger of ſuch a conduct; and, 
in the latter part, he had no occaſion to purſue it. 

2 The 
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The opinion of the nation went along with him: 
now; and, as exorbitant as his demands frequently _ 
were, his parliaments refuſed him nothing: At one 
time they gave up to him, in a great degree, the 
legiſlative authority; and his proclamations were 
made, under ſome reſtrictions, equivalent to acts 
of parliament. At another time they aſcrjbed to 
bim a ſort of infallibility, and letters patent under 
the greatiſeal, were' neceſſary to determine the arti- 
cles of faith which men were to believe fully, and 
the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies which they were 
to obſerve and praiſe, under ſevere penalties. The 
ſuſpicious ſtate of affairs abroad was amplified, to 
give a pretence to one of theſe laws; and the con- 
fuſed ſtate of religion at home, and the claſhing of 
parties about it, might afford ſome colour to the 
other. The truth is, that any pretence ſerved, at 
this time, to grant whatever the King deſired; a 
ſtronger inſtance of which cannot be imagined than 
that of the ſubſidy, obtained in the year 1540. 
Henry had got immenſe riches by the fiiſt | and ſe- 
cond ſuppreſſion of monaſteries. A principal in- 
ducement to the laſt, which was likewiſe the great · 
eſt, was this, that the King might be enabled; with- 
out taxing the people, to defend them againft ſuch 
invaſions, as the court had been pleaſed to ſuppoſe, 
and with the rumours of which the nation had been 
purpoſely alarmed, Theſe invaſions did not hap- 
pen. Henry continued in peace with all his neigh- . 
bours; and yet, the very next year, he not only 
accepted from the clergy of the province of Can- 
terbury, with the approbation of parliament, a grant 
of the fifth part of their revenue; but he demand- 
| | ef 
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ed a ſubſidy likewiſe of the houſe of commons. 80 


extravagant a demand could not but meet with ſome 
oppoſition. , The ſubſidy however was granted in 
as large a proportion, as if the nation had been en- 
gaged in a dangerous war. The reaſons for grant -· 
ing it were almoſt burleſque. It was affirmed, by 
the King's party, that he had laid out. vaſt ſums in 
ſecuring the coaſts; and that keeping his ſubjects in 
peace and plenty, coſt him more than the moſt bur - 
thenſome war. Thus a precedent was made of con · 
verting into ordinary aids of the government, thoſe 
beavy taxes which ought never to be felt by the 
people, unleſs upon the moſt extraordinary occa- 
fons. That they ought to be laid in time of war, 
neither was, nor ever could be doubted. That 
they were equally neceſſary in time of peace, was 
now eſtabliſhed by the logic of the court; and we 
may be ſure that the argument would have been 
urged with ſtill more force and effect, if the nation 
had fallen, by the management of the courtiers in 
that age, into ſuch a ſituation as could neither be 
called properly a ſtate of war, or a ſtate of peace. 
The abſolute power which Henry the eighth ex- 
erciſed over the puxſes, lives, liberties, and cenſcien 
ces of his people, was due to the intire influence 
which he had gained over the parliament; and this 
dependency of the two houſes on the King, did, 
in effect, eſtabliſh tyranny by law. If we look fon 
the true cauſe of this dependency, we ſhall find it, 
as Rapin hath very judiciouſly obſerved; in thoſe 
diviſions of the nation concerning religion, which 1 
have mentioned above. The party which oppoſec 
all- reformation, by a bigotted attachment to the. 
. K 3- diſcipline, . 
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diſcipline, as well as doctrine, of the church of 
Rome, furniſhed the King with as many pretences 
for graſping at power, and ſqueezing money out of 
bis people, as ambition could wiſh, or profuſion 
require. The other two parties concurred with 
the King, and went together to a certain point; 
that is, to throw off the papal. yoke, and to leſſen 
the power of the clergy. Bnt here they ſeparated; 
and went different ways; one to carry the reformas 
tion forward, and the other to ſtop it where it then 
ſtood ;' whilſt the King ſeemed to keep in a middle 
way between them both. Sometimes he ſeemed 
to favour thoſe, whole principles led them to an en- 
tire reformation, and he touched the doctrine, tho? 
with a gentler hand, than the diſcipline of the 
church. Sometimes he appeared zealous for the 
doctrine, and even for ſome part of the diſcipline; and 
the manner in which he often executed that bloody 
ſtatute, the law of fix articles, would incline one 
to think, that he joined to his political conſidera- 
tions a tincture of religious prejudice on theſe heads. 
But, however that was, certain it is, that the hopes 
which each of theſe two partiesentertained of the King, 
and the fears which they entertained of one another, 
occaſioned their continual bidding for him, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion. This emulation formed 
then, what it always muſt form, the moſt dangerous 
conjuncture to which liberty can be expoſed. When 
the motives of contending parties are founded on 
private ambition and avarice, the danger is great. 
How much greater muſt it be, when theſe motives 
are founded on religion likewiſe ; when the heads 
and hearts of both ſides are heated even to enthu- 
i ſulm; ; 
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ſtaſm; when this ſpirit mingles itſelf With the ſpirit 
of o ſo that ſome ihrough folly, and ſome 


through Knavery, are ready. te ſacrifice public lier 


5 to their particular· hetmes of religion? ? 1 
"In ſuch circumſtanecs as theſe Was : this nation 
ede Henry the eighth died 3 and if he had left 4 


ſon and ſuceeſſdur of full age; and bold and enter - 
priſing like himſelf, our liberties had been irretriev- 


ably loſt, according to all appcaratices= Henry the 
eigbt, by applying to his parliameuts for the: eK 
traordinary powers which he exereiſed, and by taks - 
ing theſe powers for ſuch” terms, and under ſuch re! 
ſtrictions as the parliament impoſed, owned indeed 


ſufficiently, that they did not belong of right to the 
crown: He owned likewiſe, in effect, more · than 


any prince ho went before him, © bow abſolutely 
the diſpoſition ef the crown/of Pngland belongs to 
the people of England, by procuring ſo many dif- 
ferent and oppoſite ſetilements of it to be made in 
parliament ; and yet tyranny was actually eſtabliſh- 
ed. The freedom of our government might flou· 


riſh in ſpeculation, but certainly it did not ſubſiſt 


in practiee. In the caſe therefore ſuppoſed above, 
our forefathers would very ſoon” have found how 
fatal it is, in any circumſtances, by any means, or 
under any pretences, to admit incroachments on the 
conſtitution ; and how vain it is, When theſe in- 
eroachments are once admitted, for the ſervice of 
ſome preſent turn, to proſetive: Uniianioos to the ex- 
erciſe or duration of hen. 
But providence directed the courſe of things bet- 
ter, and broke thoſe ſhackles which we had forged 
for ourſelves. A minority followed this turbulent 
. 33 reign ; 


| 
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the government was weak, the governours- 
Ended, and the temper of the people ſuch as made 
it prudent; to ſooth them. 'This the Duke of 80- 
merſet did, out of ioclination, and the Duke of 
Northumberland out of policy. To the former 
we owe not only the compleat eftabliſhment of the 
church of England, on the ruins of popery, but 
the firſt and great ſteps which were made to reſiore 
a ſree government. In the very firſt year of his 
adminiſtration, ſeveral acts, which had. paſſed in the 
reign, of | Henry the eight, and in ſome preceding 
reigus, grievous to the people, and deſtructive of 
liberty, were repealed; and amdpg others that ab- 
ſurd act, which gave to proclamations the force of 
laws. The law of the fix articles was. likewiſe re- 
pealed. Others were explained, and ſeveral new- 
laws were made in favour of civil, as well as ecele- 
ſiaſtical liberty; both of which got ſo much ſtrength 
in the reign of Edward the ſixth, that they were 
able to ſtand the ſhort but violent ſhock of Queen» 
Mary's reign. This princeſs lived long enough to 
confirm, not to deſtroy, our religion by perſecution, 
The ill-concerted inſurrection of Wyat gave ſtrength. 
to the faction which prevailed at court, and diſcou- 
raged, for ſome time, all oppoſition; nay, the me- 
thods taken to influence elections, and to gain by- 
corruption the members who were choſen, were car- 
ried on ſo openly, that the price for which each man 
fold himſelf was publicly known. No wonder then 
if the papal authority was reſtored, and the Queen's 
marriage with Philip the ſecond approved. But 
this ſtate of things could not laſt long, nor was the 

; nation 
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nation diſpoſed to benr à continua ae * her 
intereſt to Rome and Spain.. 
The parliament; corrupt 8 * rows bead to res 
volt agaiuſt the court. The ſpirit of Uberty reviv⸗ 
ed; and that ſpirit, and the ſpirit of reformation in 
religion, had made more progreſs than was readily 
perceived. This progreſs' had been made princi- 
pally among the commons; and therefore; thoùgh 
the authority of the crowu, of the council, and of 
the great lords, kept up other appearances; yet there 
was a ſecret fire burning, which' muſt, and would 
have broke out. The effects of the cauſes, laid in 
the reign of Henry the ſeventh, began now to ap- 
pear-. The lands of the nobility were-leſſened; and 
thoſe of the commons increaſed. Trade had been 
encouraged for ſeverał years, We ſee! that ſome 
care had been taken of it, even in the troubleſome 
times of Edward the fourth, and very much was 
done towards the advancement of it in the reigns 
of Henry the ſeventh, and Henry the eighth. The 
Weſt-Indies had been diſcovered about half a cen- 
tury before, and part of the immenſe treaſures which 
flowed from thence into Europe, began to increaſe. 
the profits; and, increaſing the profits, to increaſe 
the induſtry of our merchants, Henry the eighth 
had fold a very great part of the church lands at 
low prices, on purpoſe ta engage the body of the 
nation in one common intereſt, againſt the Romiſſi 
clergy. The commons had made their uſe of this 
ſtrain of policy, and had got into very great eſtates 
in lands, by theſe as well as by other means; ſo 
that the King, the Lords, and the Church, who had 
formerly held fo great an overbalance of property in 
| land,.. 
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land, had now little more than one third of the 
whole belonging to them, the conſequences of which 
were not foreſeen by Queen Mary; neither did ſhe 
lire long enough to feel them in any great degree, 
They did not eſcape the penetration of her ſiſter. 
$he foreſaw them, and the great glory and happi- 
neſs of her reign may juſtly be attributed; to this 
firſt principle; that ſhe had wiſdom to diſcern, not 
only the actual alteration which was already made, 
but the growing alteration, which would every day 
increaſe in the ſtate, of property; that ſhe accomo» 
dated at once the whole ſyſtem: of her government 
to this great change; and inſteatt of depending upon 
expedients, which were now: no. longer ef ſeaſon, 
choſe the ſole expedient: that remained; for making 
herſelf and her people happy ; which was to place the 
whole ſtrength and ſecurity of her government in 
the affections. of her people, and in . bre 
ä cedit with. them. 
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We have now AAS PAN ave 

Engliſh kiſtory not -only' down to times lit- - 
tle remote from our own ; but to a period, when 
the monarchy ſertled on a new foundation; upon 
which it ſtill continues, and reſts more firmly than 
ever at this hour. The obſervations therefore, which 
remain to be made, in order to illuſtrate what hath 
been advanced, concerning the ſpirit of liberty and 
the ſpirit of faction, will for theſe reaſons be the 
more appoſite, the more affecting, and by coaſe- 
quence the more uſeful ; but for theſe very reaſons 
likewiſe, it is probable that they will become the 


occaſions of louder complaints, and of more imper- 


tinent clamour. We ſhall be ſincerely forry for 
this ; becauſe we look on the alarm, which hath 
been taken at our endeavours to revire the ſpirit, 
and to confirm and propagate the doQrines of liber- 
ty, in a country where liberty is till avowed, and 
under a government eſtabliſhed on the principles of 
liberty, as a moſt ſuſpicious and melancholy ſymp- 
tom. But the ſtronger this ſymptom appears, the 
more incumbent we ſhall think it upon us to purſue 
the honeſt deſign, to which we have devoted our- 

ſelves with conſtancy and vigour. 
The ſhameleſs crew, who wrire againſt thai. 
c for 
hire, 
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hire, mall have little regard from us. The ſean- 
dalous licence, with which they have preſumed to 
draw _ odious, parallels, and the impudence with 
which they have imputed -theſe parallels to us, have 
been abundantly expoſed already. The few, the 
very few things, which they have alleged in point 
of fact, or argument, have been often anſwered; 
perhaps too often, conſidering how little weight 
they carried with them, and how little impreſſion 
they were capable of making on the underſtanding 
even of thoſe, who had other reaſons for inclining 
to that fide of the queſtion. The ribaldry, which 
thoſe {cribblers employ, hath been, and will continue 
to. be deſpiſed, not anfwered. It cannot be expect- 
ed that we ſhonld take notice of every little, fri- 
volous, childiſh declamation, which appears in pu- 
blic, however ſome perſons may demean themſelves 
by pretending to admire them. The menaces, af- 
ſectedly and infolently thrown out on one fide, and 
the flattery, ſervilely offered on the other, are e- 
qually objects of our contempt; and if we take a 
little notice of the former, once for all, before we 
proceed any father in theſe remarks, it is purely 
becauſe we cannot underſtand them to be the lan- 
guage of theſe writers. When they talk in this 
ſtyle, they ſpeak the language of him, who guides 
their pens, and who is known to reward their la- 
bours. To him thereſore it may not be improper 
to addreſs ourſelves in the following manner. 
The perſons, whom you threaten, Sir, neither 
value your favour, nor fear your anger. Whene- 
ver you attempt any a& of power againſt any of 
—_ you ſhall find that you, have to do with men, 
who 
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who know they have not offended the law: nnd | 
therefore truſt they have not offended the King; 
Who know. they are «ſafe,, as long as the laws and 
liberties of their country are ſo; and who are ſo 
little deſirous of being ſafe any longer, that they 
would be the firſt to bury themſelves in the ruins of 
the Britiſh: conſtitution, if you, or any miniſter, as 
deſperate as you, ſhould be able to deſtroy it. But 
let us aſle, on this occaſion; what you are, be 
thus preſume to threaten ? Are you not one, whoſe | 


meaſure of folly and ipiguity-is full who can nei- 


ther hold, nor quit his power with impunity; and 
over whoſe head the long: gathering cloud of nation- 
al yengeance is ready to burſt? Is it not time fer 
you, Sir, inſtead of threatening to attack-others, to 
conſider; how ſoon you may be attacked yourſelf ? 
How many crimes may be charged upon you and 
yours, which almoſt every man can prove; and how 
many more are ready to ſtart into light, as ſoon as 
the power, by which you now conceal them, - ſhall 
determine? When next you meditate revenge on 
your adverſaries, remember this truth. Phe laws 
muſt de ee e n can e yew 


Let aan ſubje, ready I 


40 of our government, after the Norman invaſien, 
the commons of England were rather formidable ia 
their collective, than conſiderable in their repreſen - 
tative body; by their numbers in extraordinary e- 


dinary courſe of government. In later days, they 
began to acquire ſome of this weight by degrees. 


They repreſented grievances ; j * gave, or refuſed 


VoL. II. 1 ſubſidies; 
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Fabian; and they exerciſed,” in a . ſenato- 
rial manner, the powers lodged in them by the con- 
ſtitution; but ſtill they did not obtain the entire 
weight, till they were wholly emancipated ; and they 
were not ſo, till the great change, which we are 
ſpeaking of, happened. Before this time, they had 
too much of the dependency of tenants, and the 
King, the nobility, and the clergy. had too much of 
che ſuperiority of landlords. This dependency of 
commons added to that, which the crown frequent- 
ly found means of creating, either by influencing 
their elections, or by corrupting their repreſenta- 
tives, (notwithſtanding all the proviſions made a- 
gainſt it, which we have touched, in a * former 
letter) kept this part of the legiſlature in ſuch a ſtate, 
as made it unable fully to anſwer the end of its in- 
ſtitution ; and the ſyſtem of our — un | 
conſequence, in this reſpect defective. s 

Could Henry che ſeventh have found: means; as 
he reduced the nobility lower, to have hindered the 
commons from riſing higher; could he have open- 
ened a way to the diminution of the property of the 
lords, and have prevented that increaſe of the ſame 
property amongſt the commons, to which, on the 

contrary, he gave occaſion, and which time and ac- 
cidents conſpired to bring about, the balance of this 
government would have been totally Joſt, though 
the outward forms of it had been preſerved. Our 
liberty would have been loſt by conſequence; ' and 
our kings, with an houſe of lords and an houſe of 
commons, and all the appearances of limited monarchs, 


See Letter vii, 


might 
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e ne been as arbitrary as thoſe princes are, 
who govetn countries where: no ſuch conſtirution 
prevails.” The reaſon of this will appear plain to 
thoſe, who remember what hath been obſerved, in 
ſome of our former letters, that a dependent exer- 
ciſe of the powers, lodged in the two houſes of par- 
liament, will endanger, and may, more effectually 
than any other expedient, deſtroy liberty; and that 
the preſervation of our freedom is no way to be ſe- 
cured but by a free and independent exereiſs of theſe 
powers. Now ſuch an exerciſe could not have con · 
tinved, much: leſs have been improved, if Henry the 
ſeventh had been able, at the ſame time, to weaken 
his nobility, and to keep his commons from acqui- 
ring new ſtrength; But this was impracticable. A. 
leaſt, it was not attempted. Henry the ſeventh haſ- 
tened to the care of that evil, which preſſed him 
moſt, the power of the nobility, as his ſon ſoou 
afterwards eſfectually reduced the exorbitant ppwer 
of the clergy; and in pulling down theſe powers, 


which, as they were conſtituted and had been exer- 


eiſed, hurt the crown more than they ſerved the 
people; - theſe princes became the inſtruments of rai- 
fing: another power, which is the beſt, if not the 


ble effectusl barrier againſt uſurpations of illegal, 


and abuſes of legal prerogatives; and which, at the 
ſame time, can never be applied to do any real hurt 
to the crown, unleſs in caſes where ir is bent aud 
forced to do this hurt by the crown itſelf, in the 


firſt place, againſt mamma 


of it. ; 
This increaſe af ch propheny. of eee 


12 a conſtant dependency of 
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one ſort, and by rendering them leſs obnoxious: to 
an occaſional dependency of another, gave greater 
dignity, and added greater weight, in the balatice of 
government, to their repreſentative body, The 
houſe of commons became more powerful, and pure- 
ly by the different manner, in which their indepen - 
dency, the effect of their property, enabled them to 
exerciſe the ſame powers, which they enjoyed be- 
fore. A concert with a few great lords, and a-few: 
leading prelates, was now no longer ſufficient to- 
guide the ſenſe of parliament, and to eſtabliſh the 
meaſures of government; no; not even in caſes, 
where this concert might be extended to ſome of the 
commons themſelves. Intrigue and cabal became. 
unneceſſary, when the national intereſt was wiſely: 
purſued; and ineffectual, when it was. not. The 
way was open to gain the parliament, by gaining ihe 
nation; but to impoſe on the nation, by gaining 
the parliament was hard; for the weight without 
doors determined, in thoſe days, the weight within. 
The ſame cauſes, which rendered the houſe of com- 
mons more conſiderable to the court, to the nobili-, 
ty, to the clergy, to the commons themſelves, ren 
dered likewiſe the whole body of the commons of 
more importance to thoſe, who were: choſen to re- 
preſent them. Beſides which, the frequency of new 
elections, which was deemed an advantage, as long 
as the ſervice was deemed an honourable burden, 
gave the nation frequent opportunities of modelling 
the repreſentative body, according to the intereſts 
and inclinations of the collective body. From hence 
it followed, that that credit and influence in the 
nation, which can only be acquired and preſerv- 
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ed by adhering to the national intereſt, became the 
ſole means of obtaining a laſting credit and inſluenca 
in the houſe of commons; upon which the harmo - 
ny of government, and the happineſs of prince nd 
and people depended more than. ever. 
Thus were we brought back, in Ae 
tant, and in circumſtances very different, to the prin - 
ciples of government, which had prevailed amongſt; 
our Saxon anceſtors, before they left Germany. 
Whatever particular pre- eminences, or powers; were 


veſted in the ptiucipal men, the great affairs of ſtate 


were directed by the whole body of the nation. 
De minaribus principes, de majoribus omnes 
Such were the natural effects of this new ſettle - 
ment; and thus our limited monarchy became caps: 
able of as much perfection, as wiſdom and favour- 
able accidents can communicate to any human in- 
ſtitution; for can we raiſe: our ideas of this kind of 


perfection higher than ordering the diſtribntion of 


property and power in ſuch a manner; that the pri - 
vileges of the people and the prerogative! of tbhbe 
crown cannot be taken away, unleſs with their .] 
conſent, or by their own fault? Now to this point- 
of perfection was the conſtitution of our govern 
ment brought, and farther it could not be brought; 
becauſe it is impoſſible to ſecure either prince or 
people againſt hid or nf 
| oe ok hath hank Gon tbe 
je& will not, I think, be diſputed. The other, per- 
haps, may ſeem a paradox; and a ſettlement, which 
rendered our government more democratical, will 


not n be allowed to have been advantageous to 
| L 3. the 


the crown, though it muſt be allowed: to have been 
ſo to the people. Let us Wee nnn : 
ther it was really fo, or not. 22 18 
IIn all limited monarchies; had, we are not iden 
ing of any other, the power of preſerving theſe lis: 
mitations muſt be placed ſomewhere: © The queſtion 
therefore is, whether it can be placed more-advan-! 

tageoully, even for the crown as well as the Norte 
than in the whole body of the nation. 
Whilſt the commons had not property ni 
have :any ſhare i in this power, the fole check, which” 
could be oppoſed to the incroachments of the crown,” 
was the power of the barons and of the clergy. 
But theſe two orders of men had their particular 
intereſts, frequently oppoſite to each other and to 
thoſe of the people, as well as to thoſe of · the crown; 
ſo that they were not only very incapable of form- 
ing a ſecure barrier to liberty, but their power be- 
came terrible and dangerous to the crown itſelf. 
They ſlided eafily into faction. They often in- 
croached on the Prince's authority, whilſt they re- 
ſiſted his incroachments, real or pretended, on their 
own privileges; and under the plauſible veil of law, 
or goſpel, private ambition had a greater ſhare than 
public liberty in their conteſts. It is true that, du · 
ring theſe conteſts, Magna Charta was ſigned and 
confirmed; and the condition of the people, in 
point of liberty, very much improved. But this 
was the accidental effect of the conteſts between the 
kings, the | barons and the clergy, as we have re- 
marked in ſpeaking of thoſe times, and not the na- 
tural effect of the property and power, lodged in 

the barons and the The commons were 
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courted by all ſides, becauſe they were wanted by 
all. Had they been bubbles enongh to look on dei 
nobility and clergy as the proper guardiaus of li- 
berty, and to have adhered to them accordingly, they: 
might indeed have avoided being ſlaves to their, 
kings, but they would have rendered both /their- + 
kings and themſelves little leſs than nen 


temporal and ſpiritual lords- 


After the reigns of Edward- the-ifirſt; 0 0 
ward the third, power came to be better 'poized? - 
and our governmenit took a more regular form. 


The prerogatives of our kings, and the privileges of 
our nobility, the authority and immunity of the 


church, and the rights of the people were more aſ- 
certained; and yet, after this time, the ſame obſer- 
vations will hold good in a very great degree. It is 
certain that the vaſt overbalance of property and 
power, which ſtill continued in the nobility and 
clergy, inſtead of preventing, ſoftening, or ſhorten · 
ing the calamities, which followed, helped to form 
and maintain thoſe factions, which began, renewed, 
fomented the civil wars of Vork and Lancaſter, as 
well as the wicked conduct of Richard the ſecond; 
and the weak conduct of Henry the ſixth. Redreſs 
of grievances and ſufficient ſecurity: againſt them for 
the future might have ſatisfied the people, if they 
had been left to themſelves; but nothing leſs than 
revolutions of government could ſatisfy the factious, 


/ 


into which the great men were divided, and into 


which they divided the nation, by their influence 
oyer the people, and by the advantages which the 
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Thus we ſee unſifely for the cw as well as 
inſecurely for the people, that property and power, 
which is neceſſary to preſerve the limitations of our 
monarchy, was placed before the time, when that 
great change in the one and the other happened, 
which makes the ſubject of this diſeourſe. Bar as 
ſoon as this change did happen, the crown Was n 
. expoſed to the ſame miſchiefs. 

When the little power which — the fourth of 
France had in the town of Rochelle, was objected 
to him, he made an anſwer worthy of his heroic ſpi- 
nit. Tab, faid he, alt I defire to db there, in doing. 
nothing but what I ought. This moderation of 
temper is, in all governments, the beſt; and, in li- 
mited monarchies, the only. ſare and durable foun- 
dation of power. By preventing jealouſy in the 
people of the prince, it takes away all advantage as/ 
gainſt his government from faction; and the more 
watchful the people are over their liberties, the more 
ſenſible will they be of this moderation, and the more 
grateful for it Faction proceeds always without 
reaſon; hut it ean hardly ever ſueceed with pre- 
tence, and ſufficient pretence will _— e n! 
under ſuch a government; TS 

When a prince, Who manifeſts- this eee 
of temper, purſues the true intereſt of his people, 
and ſuffers no other intereſt to come into any degree 
of competition with it, far from being the object of 
their jealouſy, he will be the principal object of 
their affection; and if he joins to this character of 
goodneſs that of ability, he will be the principal ob- 
ject of their confidence likewiſe, Theſe are the 
rouge chains, by which a people can he — 


F — 
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their prince; eaſier indeed, but far ſtronger thaiy 
* thoſe of adamant; by which Dionyſius the elder 
„ boaſted that he had ſecured the tyranny of Syracuſe 
= do his ſon; force, frar à multitnde ꝙ troops, and 
p 
. 
* 


a guard of ten thouſand Barburiant. A prince, whot 

eſtabliſhes his government on the principles of affec- 

tion, hath every thing to hope, and nothing to fear 

from his people. A priace who eſtabliſhes bis go- 
f vernment on any other principles, acts in contradic- 
* tion to the very end of his inſtitution. What ob- 
& jection therefore could be made, even on the part 
J of the crown, to a ſettlement: of property and pow. 
f. er, which put the [guardianſhip of liberty into ſuch 
- hands as never did, nor never will invade the pre- 
— rogative and authority of the crown, whilſt: they» 
e are employed to thoſe purpoſes, for which alone 
"7 they. were intruſted ? It is confeſſed, that ifa prince? 
* ſhould attempt tö eſtabliſſt his government on ] 
2 
e 


other principle than theſe; if he ſhould -chuſe to! 


| depend rather on deceiving, corrupting, or forceing 
t his people, than on gaining their affection and con- 


5 fidence ; he might feel the weight of their proper - 

dt ty. and power very heavy in the ſcale againſt him. 

* But then it muſt be confeſſed likewiſe, that, in ſuchs ' / / 
n caſe, this oppoſition of the people would be juſt; 


and that the prince, not the people, would be an- 
ſwerable to himſelf and his family, to Gop and to 
man, for all the ill men which might __ - 
low. 

We hope that we have ſaid nothing, in order to- 
ſhew the excellency of our conſtitution, as it ſettled - 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth, which is not 
1 to reaſon ; and ſure we are, that the truth 

| ot: 
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of theſe general propoſitions will be conſitmed by 
the particular examples, which are to follow. The 
reign of Queen Elizabeth will be one continued proof 
that the power of preſerving the limitations of a 
monarchy cannot be placed better, for a good and 
vWiſe prince, than in the whole body of the people; 
and that the ſpirit of liberty will give greater ſtrength, 
as well as. procure greater eaſe, to the govern- 
ment of ſuch a prinee, than any abſolute monarch 
can hope to find in the moſt abject ſpirit, hic 
principles of blind ſubmiſſion and paſſive obedience 
are capable of inſpiring. The reigns, immediately 
ſucceeding this, will be one continued proof, that 
whenever the power of the people hath been excr- 
ciſed: againſt the crown, it hath been owing primari- 
ly to the weak management and obſtinacy of the 
court, and to the unhappy choice, which thoſe: 
princes made of governing by factions, in oppoſ - 
tion to the ſenſe and intereſt of the nation. From 
whence it will follow that the great calamities, which _ 
beſel our country, in the middle of the laſt century, 

are unjuſtly charged on the ſpirit of liberty, or on 
the nature of the Britiſh. conſtitution. of govern- 
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LETTER XIII. 


TU is no part of . nor perhaps * 

the annals of any other country,. which de- 
ſerves to be more ſtudied, or to be oftener called | to 
remembrance both by thoſe who govern, and by 
thoſe who are governed, than the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. We ſhall not however deſcend into all 


the obſervations which it affords, nor even into all 


thoſe which might Properly, ry to our prebat 
purpoſe. 


In ſome * * papers v we. wade a, 1 remarks on this | 
reign, and on that of King James the firſt. We 


apprehend that the contraſt between them appeared 


very irong on that occaſign, This contraſt will 


probably appear ſtill much ſtronger, and by con- 
ſequence be the more inſtructive, when thoſe re- 
marks and theſe we are going to make come to ceu- 


ter in one ſingle point; to ſhew that the conduct 
of Queen Elizabeth, under great diſadvantages, pro- 


duced all the good effects, which prince, or people 
could deſire ; becauſe it was wiſely ſuited to the 
nature of our government; whereas the conduct of 
King James the firſt, who had many and great ad- 
vantages, which his predeceſſour wanted, made his 
reign PEN to the Ne. uneaſy to himſelf, and 


© See the Crafifnan, No. 137. 138, 139. 
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acceſſory to thoſe misfortunes, which befel his ſort; 
becauſe it was ill ſuited to the nature of our govern - 
ment, and founded on principles deſtructive of . 
berty. | | j 
Few princes (no, not even her cotemporary, Hen- 
ry the fourth of France) have been ever raiſed to a 
.throne under more diſadvantageous circumſtances, 
or have been ſurrounded i in it with more complicat- 
ed difficulties than Queen Elizabeth. Let us take 
a a general ſurvey of them. 

The diviſion and animoſity of parties had been 
carried to the height of religiops rage. The cru- 
elty of Queen Mary's reign, in which much pro- 
teſtant blood had been ſhed, and even that of her 
ſiſter with difficulty ſpared, rendered of courſe the 
perſecuting ſide more deſperate, and the other more 
exaſperated. It is hard to imagine that Queen Eli- 
ſabeth had been able to cultivate many perſonal at- 
tachments to herſelf, before ſhe came to the crown, 
except that of Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lat 
Burleigh, and perhaps one or two more. Her im- 
priſonment for a time, and the great conſtraint un- 
der which ſhe lived, during her ſiſter's whole reign, 
gave her little opportunity for it; and the jealous 
eye with which Gardiner, and other eccleſiaſtical 
. zealots, obſerved her conduct, made | it dangerous to 
attempt it, 

In general, the Proteſtants deſired her ſucceſſ ion, 
and the Papiſts feared it. But the former were un- 
der oppreſſion, and even a kind of proſcription. The 
latter had the whole authority of the church and the 
ſtate in their hands, in this kingdom; and that of 
Ireland, bigotted to popery and prone to rebellion, 

Was 


was at their devotion · The proteſtants themſelves 
were divided, and thoſe. who: meant equally a refor 


mation, fell into the utmoſt aſperity againſt each a- 


ther. concerning the manner of making it, and the 
point to which it ought to be on account 
of religion as well as of policy. ee. 
In this divided ſtate, and in tho ee ien 
ſuch diviſions muſt neceſſarily cauſe; Queen” Eli- 
ꝛabeth found the people whom the came to go- 


vernu. Surely, a more nice and perilous ſtate can 


hardly be imagined, eſpecially for her, who waz 
led by inclination, and determine by particulat᷑ cir- 
cumſtances of intereſt; to eſtabliſh the reformation; 
that is, to declare for the weakeſt, though not the 
mee party HC: EXERT THO Aunln 5 

It is obſerved;':({:+think by Nathanial Bacon, in 
his hiſtorical and political diſcourſes) that the me- 
thods taken by Henry the ſeventh to accumulate 
treaſure, made a rich King indeed, but did not in- 
rich the cron His ſon had ſeveral opportunities 
of doing both; inſtead of which he impovetiſhed 
himſelf, the crown, and the people, hy all the me- 
eee wanton profuſion could in- 

vent. He exhanſted the wealth of the nation. 

He did more. Ile debaſcd the coin, by mingling 
itcwith copper, and loaded the public with debts. 
Theſe again were conſiderably: increaſed in the reign 
of Edward the ſixth. Qucen Mary was 4 far 


from diminiſning them, that one of the principal 


complaints againſt! her adminiſtration; next to the 
cruelty ſhe exerciſed, was the great diſſipation of the 
revenue, occaſioned by ber reſtitutions to the 
church. and by her n of monaſtcries. 
-122MOL « II. ; la- 
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In this low incumbered Kate, — fanad | 
the vorenibes; of the: en, and the welitobrijhe 
nation. f „ che vs 

Her Glnadas.abruad as i een en n 
tuation at hoe. Calais, and ihe other Engi 
poſſeſſions in Picardy, had been Juſt in a qquartel, 
where the intereſt of England had no-coneern/ For 
the ſake of Spain we had war with France. The 


war with Scotland ſtill continued; and Queen Elxa- 
beth had vo ally oa whoſe aſſiſtance mne could de- 


bare cee eee eee. 


they have happened, they have been often rendered 
leſs difficult in reality, than in appearance, by ſome 
particular circumſtances which have attended them. 
But when Elizabeth began her ceign, no ſuch circum- 
ſtances exiſted in her favour. 
thrones of France and Spaia were filled neither hy 
old men, worn out with age and cares, mor by weak 
men, unequal to their rank and buſineſs, nor by 
children under the tuition of regents. Henry the 
ſecond reigned in France, Philip the ſecond in Spain; 
_ princes in the vigour of their age, of great ambi- 


tion, of great talents, and ſeconded by the ableft 


miniſters and generals in Europe. The French 
monarchy had been growing up from the time f 
Lewis the eleventh, towards that fullneſs of power 
and affluence of wealth, at which the Spaniſſi mo 
narchy was already arrived. Both thieſe princes 
were, by bigotry and policy, attached to the court 


and ſuch, . of Queen Elizabeth, 
len 


On the contrary, al- 


of Rome; implacable enemies to the reformation, 


— 
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Heury the ſecond had a: faccher reaſon WP. 
He graſped, in his ambitious views, -thei..crown- of 
England, as well as that of Scotland; and looked 
on Queen Elizabeth as the uſurper of a right, be- 
longing to his daughter-in-law, Philip, indeed, 
kept ſome faint and affected meaſures with Elizabeth, 
as Jong 29 he apprehended the union of ſo many 
crowns in the houſe of Valois ;- but this apprehen- - 
fion was ſoon at an end; and even his ſhews of 
friendſhip. with it. Henry the ſecond, and his eldeſt 
ſon, Francis the ſecond, died in about | two! years. 
The deaths of theſe princes did, perhaps, diminith 
increaſed theſe difficulties and dangers on the other: 
fince they took off all reſtraint from Philip in pur - 
ſuit of his enterpriſes againſt her. His life laſted 
almoſt as long as hers, and ee Fan e gf 
long as his life. | 
Another ſource from which difficulties wh 4. 
gers were inceſſuntly ariſing to Queen Elizabeth, lay 
in the objections which the papiſts inade to her tile 
on a principle of religion; and which were but too 
really, though indirectly, abetted by ſome proteſtants, 
on a principle of faction. Whilſt diſputes about 
the ſucceſſion to the crown were confined to Eng- 
land, and turned on maxims of our own growth, 
if I may uſe that expreſſion, we have ſeen how li- 
tle regard was paid to the titles, and to the pre- 
tended divine indefeaſable right of princes. But 
when foreign nations came to be intereſted in the 
"CU they reaſoned, and they 
{108 8 - 4 3} proccedbd 
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proceeded on ;other.. notions; not on thoſe. which: 


both cuſtom and law had eſtabliſhed here. He: 4 FRA 
The attacks of this kind made. on Qucen Eliza- 
bad; were the more- grievous to her, .becauſe they 


not only united the Roman catholic. powers agoinſt 


her; but they made the diviſions wider, and more 


irteconcileable at bome ; here ſhe mant n | 


ſtreugth and ſecurity of her government. 


Mary Queen of Scotland was mma, cos ; 


Wang in England, nor diſavowed and unſupported: 
in other countries. Sovereign of one part of the iſland, 


the had a powerful party in the other; wife of de 
Daupbin, and after that Queen of France, encouraged: 
and aſſiſted by her uncles, Who poſſeſſed more than; 
regal power in that kingdom; by Spain, and by 


the whole popi ſh intereſt; ſhe, was: juſtly formidable 


to Queen Elizabeth as long as ſhe lived. Another 
circumſtance made ber ſo; till more. T he ſacceſs . 
of the reformation ſeemed to increala. the zcal of 


thoſe who continued iu tbe communion of the 
church of Rome. The influence of the court of 
Rome became conſequently ſtronger at this point of 
time. It appeared both in France and in England 


too as powerful, though not as ſucceſsful, here at 


leaſt, as it had appeared in the eleventh century, in 
the days of the brave, but unfortunate emperour, 
Henry the fourth, and of that inſolent ſriar, Gre 
gory the ſeventh, + Even this circumſtance - may 


juſtly ſeem to have been inforced by another, by the 


eſtabliſhment of the order of Jeſuits. This order, 
the offspring of a mad Spaniard, has had the prin ;- 


cipal honour, though other religious orders have en - 
deavoured to ſhare it, of giving to the Pope an 
authority, 


— 


. 
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authority, eee e. 
of the Aſſaſſins; or the old man of the mountain, as he 
is' called by. ſome of the French hiſtorians; an au- 
thority which proved fatal to Henry the third and 
Henry the fourth of France; and which bad like 
mum * ed 
her ſucceſſou. 

Such c 


compaſſed this Princeſs. The ſituation of England, 


in her time, reſembled that of à town powerfully: 
be ſieged without, and expoſed to treachery and ſe- 
dition within- That a town in ſuch circumſtances 
ſnould defend itſelf; and even force the enemy, by:. 
s owa ſtrengeh, to raiſe the ſiege, hardly falls with 
in the- bounds of probability. But that all this 
ſhould happen, and the inhabitants feel none of the 
inconveniences of à long and obſtinate ſiege, nay, 
that they ſhwuld grow opulent during the contiuu- 
ance of it, and find themſelves at laſt better able to 

offend the enemy; than they were at firſt to defend: 
their walls, ſeems an adventure of ſome extraya-* 
gant romance. But it conveys a true image of -this + 
tained a glortous and \ ſucceſsful war againſt the 
greateſt power and the richeſt potentate- in Europe. 
She diſtreſſed him in the Weſt. Indies. Stie inſulted 
him in Spain. She took from him the empire of the 
ſea. She fixed it in herſelf. She rendered all the 
projects of univerſal monarchy vain; and ſhwok to 
the foundations the molt exorbitant | power, which 
ever diſturbed the peace, or threatened the-liberties - 
of Europe. She ſupported the oppreſſed people of 


the Netherlands, againſt the tyranny of their prince. 
3 1 
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She ſupported the proteſtant ſubjects of France, a- 
gainſt Catharine of Medicis and her ſons, thoſe exe · 
crable butchers of their people. She ſupported tie 
Kings of France, Henry the third and fourth, a- 

gaiult the ainbition of the princes of the houſe off 
Loraine, and the rebellious” league of their popiſn 
ſubjects. She, who ſeemed to have every OY to 
fear; in the beginning of her reign, became in the 

- progreſs of it terrible to her enemies. The pre- 
tender to her crown loſt her own; The Engliſh, 
who appeared at firſt ſo: favourable 5 — Queen of 
Scotland, became at laſt as deſirous to ſacrifice the 
life of that uofortunate princeſs to the ſecarity of 
Queen Elizabeth. Whilſt war, confuſion, and the 
miſeries which attend them, raged in the dominlons 
of thoſe, ho bent their aim at the diſturbance f 
her government; ſhe preſer ved her ſubjects in peace 

and in plenty. Whilſt the-glory-of the nation Was 
carried high by achievements in war, the riches 
and ſtrength of it were raiſed; by the arts of peace 
to ſuch a degree as former ages had never ſeen, and 
as we of this age feel in the conſequences. Well 
chetefore might my Lord Bacon, ſpeaking of Queen 
Elizabeth; ſay, 48 for bet governmedt, I aſſure; 
„ myſelf 1 ſhall not exceed, if I do aſſirm. that 
< this;part of the iſland never had forty: five! years 
of better times; and yet not through the calm- 

©, neſs, of the ſeaſon, but aue x- the wien of 
81 ber regiment.“ iu Vannerem jel$ving 12 
Having made theſe remarks on the difficulties and 
on mee which rde 0 . it 
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is time to conſider the cauſe which vets the? , 
ſtupendous effects of het reign. /Now! this canſe is, 


think, very plain. She was wiſe enough to ſee | 


clearly into the nature of that governtnent, at the- 
head of which ſhe was placed; and to know that- 


eng the ſupreme bead of ſuch a government o-wes: 


A ſupreme ſervice to the whole. She was wile. 


enough to know, that, to be powerful, ſhe, muſt- 
either uſurp on her people, deceiwe them, or gain | 


them. The two firſt, the ſaw, were hard; dangers: | 
ous, and: diſhonourable. T.he/Jaſt; ſhe ſaws) was 
caly, ſafe, and glorious. Her head and ber heart 
concurred: to determine her choice. She' made her- 
dom. ln her reign, the ſenſe of the court, the 
ſenſe of the parliament; and the ſenſe of the people,, 
were the ſame ; and, wheneyet ſtie exertei her bn 
ſtrength, ſhe exerted the hole ſtrengthaof⸗ the na · 
nion. Nothing ſhe aſked: was ever refuſed by par- 
liament; becauſe ſhe aſted nothing which would 
have been refuſed by the people. She threw her- 
ſelf. ſo entirely on the affections af her ſubjecta, 


that ſhe. ſeemed to decline all · other ; tenure; of the? 


crowa. At leaſt, ſhe! was not very ſohcẽꝭums about 
clearing der title; to-it hy deſcent. Am act, declar- 
ing her right according +40 the order of ſucreſſion 
ſettled in parliament 3 5th Henry the eight, contented: 
ber; and ſhe neglected the precaution which her 
ſiſter had taken, in getting the act which excloded 
them both from the crown repealed, as far as it re-. 
lated to herſelf, T he particular reaſons of her con · 


5 See Nat, Bacon's hilt, and pol. diſcourſe. gh 
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duct, in this caſe, might perhaps be gueſſed at with: 


| | mr probibilitp han Wey bade bord yi but certain - 


17 that her enemies have endeavoured to make it 


ly one general reaſon outweighed them all in the 
mind of this heroical princeſs. She knew that how» | 
ever the ſubtlety of lawyers and political caſuiſts 
might influence opinions, nothing but her own con- 
duct could give her the hearts of her people. Theſe 
and the little gloſſes which might have been put on 
her title ſhe deſpiſed. Ihe being not only tied, 
but knit to her people was her aim; and ſhe pur- 
ſued this great point of view on all occaſions, the 
leaſt as well as the greateſt; and even on thoſe, 
where ſhe thought it neceſſary: to refuſe or to repti - 
mand. Nature, as well us art, fitted her for this 
conduct. She had dighity without pride. Sbe was 
affable, without ſitiking into low famikarity; ane: | 
when ſhe courted 'her people; ſhe courted them like: 
4 queen. This popularity was ſometimes: carried 
ſd far, both in her manners and in her enpreſſions, 
it paſs 
for "groſs. and fulſome affectation; and for ſuch, 
indeed,” it ought to have paſſed if ir bad gone alone. 
It might have-ſhacked;. inſtead of allaring, if it had 
not been ſeconded By every Scion of her life, and 
contradited by none. Let us now conſider, there- 
fore, in ſome inſtances, what the conduct was which 
convinced her people id entirely of her goodneſs: 
and her wiſdom, and which procured her ſuch large 
returns of e of "quity, of dy ge. and 
zeal, 5 7 
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Firſt and effongial clan, towards. oblag 
the love and confidence of a free people, is tor 
bo te eh feared nor deſpiſed by them. Queen 
Elizabeth was, at no time, in any danger ef the 
latter; and ſhe ſoon put berſelf above all the ftiſpir= 
cions which might have expoſed. her to the former. 


The only difference between her and her parliamedt;:. 
which carried any paſſion er unkiadntſs, with it, 
happened in the ninth year of her teign: It Was 


founded on the apprehenſons of the daugets whidlt: 
would ariſe after het death, if the ſucceſſion Was 
not fixed during her life. But we do, Hot find the 


leaſt inſinuation of any jealouſy of her government 3 


though, the heat of both. houſes, at that moment, 


was 100 great to hive conctaledt ay uneaſineſs 


which! had lain at their hearts. That the, was fond 


enough of her prerogative. is certain à but then ne 
took eare that it ſhould never be grievous ; ot that,, 


if it was ſo, on ſome: occaſions, to particular per- 


ſuns, it ſhould appear by the occaſions themſelves, 
and by the manner of exerciſing it, ſpecious to the 


public. The prerogative. certainly run high in thoſe 
days. Her grandfather had raiſed it by cunniag, 
and her father by violence. The power of; the 
privy- council in civil affairs, and the cenſorian power 
of the ſtar chamber in criminal affairs, a my Lord 
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Bacon very properly tiles it, took too much of the 

pleas of the crown, and of the common pleas, out 
of their proper channels, and * ſerved rather to ſcate 
men from doing wrong, than to do any man 
But the exerciſe of theſe powers haring continued 
in four preceding reigns, the people were accuſtom- 
ed to it; and care being taken to give no- flagrant 


occaſion of clamour agaialt it, we are not. to wofl- . 


der if it was borne without oppoſitien or W 
in a reign as popular as this. 


The high commiſſion court, ho may dns 


another inſtance, had no doubt very extraordinary 


powers. The biſhops, who held the principal ſwaß 


in it, exerciſed by theſe means two very great au - 
thorities at the lame time; one, as ordinaries in- their 
dioceſes; the other, as judges in this court; ſo that 
they might fine and impriſon, as well as excommu- 
nicate and deprive, Now, it is not very ee 
that the parliament,” who thought the firſt of theſe 
powers too much, (as may be ſeen by the attempts 
made againſt it in the twenty- eighth year of this 
reign), were very well pleaſed to ſee the ſecond in 
the ſame hands. However, the ſteadineſs of the 
Queen, in maintaining this part of the prerogative, 
which had been given her, was the leſs unpopular, 
on account of the unſettled ſtate of religion at this 
time; of the great moderation of the biſhops in 
theſe early days of the reformation; and of the pra - 
dent manner in which the juriſdiction of he high- 
commiſſion: court was executed. 

nn of a bare · aoed prerogative are not: 


4 Bacon's biſt. and pol. dif. 0. 
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cauſe the alarm they give is commodly greater than 
progreſs they male ; aud whilſt a parti 
or two are cruſhed by them, 4 whole nation ie put 
on its guard. The molt dangerous attacks on liber- 


ty, are thoſe which — or undermine; which | 


— 2 to powers popular and reaſonable, 
perhaps, at firſt, but ſuch as ought not to become 
ſettled and confirmed by long exerciſe, and yet are 
rendered | perpetual” by art and management ; and, 


in a great degree, by the nature of thoſe" powers 
themſelves. Examples of this kind might be pro- 
Queen Elizabeth was far from ſetting any ſuch ex 
amples. She ſhewed ber moderation, in deſiring 
no ſuſpicious powers, as well as in the exerciſe o 
her prerogative; and this moderation was the more 
remarkable, berauſe ao prince ever had the pretener 
of neceſfuy to uttze on ſtronger appearences. Her | 


whole reign may be almoſt called a ſtate of defen- 
ſive and offenſive war; in England, as well as in 
Ireland; in the Indies, as well as in Europe. She 


ventured to go chrough this ſtate, if it was a ven- 


ture, without the help of a ſtanding army. The 


people of England had ſeen none, from the days of 
Richard the ſecond, n 


perhaps imagine, that the example of his reign, and 


thoſe of other countries, where ſtandiog armes 
were eſtabliſhed, would beget jealonſies in te minds 


of her people, and diminiſh that affection which ſne 
eſteemed, and found to be the greateſt ſecurity of 
her I and the greateſt 5 of her govern- 
ment, 
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ment. Whenever; ſtie watited"troops; her  ſubjefs 
flocked to her ſtandard; and her reigu affords moſt 
alluſtrious proofs, that all the ends of ſecurity;zang 
ofland, 
without the N rite ee 
| mentioned, n deck dia n 


-of! glory too, may be anſwered in this 


This oſertion will not- be cndudigad by thoſe, 


who recollect in how many places, and on hỹ,r ] m. 
ny of occaſions, her forces (fought and "conquered 
the beſt diſciplined Veteran troops in Europe. G. 


ther examples might be brought [to ſnew how care 


| ful Queen Elizabeth was to avoid every thing, Which 


might give the leaſt umbrage to her people. But 
we have ſuid en e een de Let us proceed 


to another. i tit Ho ie cri EPL) 


be condu@t ſbe held, with reſpect to parties, 


ddeſerve to be remarked : becauſe the moderation, 


the wiſdom, and the equity, which ſhe:ſhewedih 


Amit, contributed very much to cool the fer ment in 


to captivate the good will of her people; to ſettle 
her government; to | eſtabliſh her / authority; and 


even to change the national religion; with little con- 
tradliction; and without any diſturbance : 
Notwithſtanding all the-indigoities ſhe had ſuffer- 
ed; and all the dangers ſtie had run, before her ac- 
ceſſion, ſeveral perſons were reſtored and not a man 
Was attainted in her firſt parliament. The ſteps I 


have mentioned being once made, ſhe ſtood on-firm- 


er ground, and had leſt to fear from the' ſpirit of 


fuctioi. This clemencyi i once ſhe vn, ſte could, 


We you, and with greater reaſon,' ner m, 
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rity, when the preſervation of the public peace wade 
it t neceſſary. Wil a Os. GAME £ 

The peace of ths klagt ds d ſtandaid;” to 
which ſhe proportioned her conduct. She was far 
from caſting herſelf with precipitation and violence 
even into that party, which ſhe favoured ; and on 
which alone ſhe reſolved to depend. She was far 
from inflawing their ſpirits againſt the adverſe party; 
and- farther! fall from puſhing any fort of men, Pu- 
ritans, or even Papiſts, into deſpair; or provoking 
them to deſetve puniſhment, that ſhe might have a 
pretence to inflict it. Sbe purſued her own ſcheme 
ſteadiſy; but the purſued it gradually; and accom- 
pauied it wich all the artful circumſtances, which 
could ſoften the minds of men, and induce thoſe, 
who were the moſt averſe to her meaſures, to bear 
them, at leaſt, patlently. On theſe principles ſhe 
proceeded in the whole courſe of her'reign, 

To the Papiſts ſhe uſed great lenity; till the bull 
of Pins Quintus, and the rebellion, and other at- 
tempts conſequent upom it, obliged her to procure 
new laws, and execute more rigour. Let even then 
ſhe diſtinguiſhed *® Papiſis in conſcibncs, from 'Papiſts 
in Faction. She made the ſame diſtinction with re- 
gard to the Puritans. Their zeal was not condem- 
ned ; only their violence was ſometimes cenſured ; 


till they- attempted to ſet up their o. diſeipſine, in 


oppoſition to hat which had been eſtabliſned by 
national authority till their motives appeared to be 
19 more zeal, no more conſcience, ſays 5 Wil- 
0 "yy more {ore wa he | 
2 Waifingham e 
Vol. II. | N as 
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Thus cautious, and ſteady, was the conduct of 
Queen Elizabeth towards parties; ſteady to the 


principle, and, therefore varied in the application, as 
, the bebayiour of parties towards her. government 
varied; not as ſucceſs abroad, or the change. of ſer- 
vants. at home, might have influenced that of a 
prince of inferiour abilities. What has been / ſaid 
relates to parties in the nation; for as to parties at 
court, the conduct of this Queen, though directed 
to the ſame general end, ſeems to have been differs, - 
ent. In the nation ſhe choſe one party. She ren- 
dered the ſyſtem of that party the ſyſtem of the 
Whole. By this eſtabliſhment, the other parties be- 
came ſo many. factions; and, by the conduct we 
have deſcribed, he defaated and diſarmed theſe fac- 
tions. At court ſhe countenanced, and perhaps fo- 
mented the parties, which different characters, and 
different iatereſts created. But however that was, 
ſhe found means to attach them all to herſelf ; and 
ſhe found | this benefit by keeping her ear open to 
them all, that the truth could. not be concealed from 
ber by the moſt powerful of her migiſters.; as we 
have explained in a former letter, upon this ſubject. 
On her acceſſion to the throne, ſhe retained thirteen 
of her ſiſter s counſellors, and balanced them by no 
more than eight of her own religion. On thoſe 
as well. as on all others, which, ſhe . afterwards, ad- 
mitted into the miniſtry, ſays: Cambden, ſhe beſtow - 
ed her favours with ſo much | caution, and ſo little 
diſtinction, as to prevent either party from gaining 
the aſcendant over her; whereby ſhe remained miſ- 
treſs of herſelf, and preſerved both their affections 
and her own power and authority iatire,” 


The 
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The favoits; by whigh/ſhe diſtinguiſhed the Earts 
of Leiceſter aud Eſſex, are not extepti6ns,” in the 
codHE of fo long a reigh; ſufficiett t deſtroy the 
truth of this general obſervation: Beſides; both 
theſe lords felt the weight of her diſpleaſure; (hay 
one of them the rigour of ber juſtice), vhen they 
prefumed too much on her favour, add' ſtwerved 
ftom their duty The ſingülat confillence;” which 
ſhe placed in Cecil and ſomie others of ber miniſters; 
cannot be quoted in oppofition to it; for if The di- 
ſtinguiſhed them, it was rather by the labours, than 
the favours ſhe heaped on them. She ſupported 
them indeed againſt their enemies; but then the 
merit of theſe men was fat from being prbblctnati- 
cal. Their Works teſüfed daily for them, ih bold 


und well · cheerted enterpfzes; in wiſt; "arid well- 


conducted negotiations. The people reaped the be. 
nefit of their fervices as well as the Priner. They 
were juſtified in the dation, us well as ſupported at 
courts! lu ſhort; by: this Giſcerhinene'sf ſpirits, by 
this Ndlfil matiagetnent of parties; withonr the help 
of military foree, unleſs im act rebdlions,” Qgeen 
Elizabeth preſtirved het people intranquillity ; thotph 
there paſſed not an hour in her whole reigu, with. 
out ſome ned. na barry ber life, and his perle | 


peace- | Fay N 4+ 886 


hi ud sddb in afolviog ab GMs pov 
er; might have been illuſttated more; did eviticed 
tia alf the fittle| cavils tnade, and te be made, 


if we had not avoided too great ptolixity.” But it 


is time to haſten to the conſideration ol ſome other 
4 1. bas conduct. n i PRIN AT » 
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Queen Elizabeth was ; accuſed of avarice by her 
enemies; and perhaps ſhe was ſo by ſome of her 
ſriends. Among that hungry crew, which attends 


all courts for the loaves and the fiſnes, ſhe could 
not eſcape this charge. But, ſurely, the nation had 


reaſon. to applaud her frugality. Her grandfather 
hoarded up riches. Her father diſſipated them. The 
conſequence under both theſe Princes was, that eve- 
ry flight occaſion, became a ſufficient pretence to alk 


for ſubſidies; nay, they were aſked and granted too, 
| When even the ſlighteſt occaſion did not exiſt, They 


were aſked by Henry the ſeventh, for wars, which 
he never intended to make; and by Henry the eight 
for reſiſting invaſions, which were never deſigned 
againſt him. Thus was the nation equally oppreſ- 
ſed by the ayarice of ben and by, the profuſion, of 


the other. | 


But Queen Elizabeth che boarded: 1 + 


viſhed, away; and it is juſtly to be queſtioned whe- 


ther any example of a prudent oeconomy in private 


life can be produced equal to that, which ſne prac: 
tiſed in the whole management of her affairs. The 
famous Burleigh uſed to ſay, that he never cared 
to ſee the, treaſury ſwell like a diſordered ſpleen, 
when the other parts of the commonwealth were in 
a conſumption ; and his Miſtreſs thought that mas 
ney, in the pockets of her ſubjects, was better 


placed than in her own exchequer.“ Surely, theſe 


maxims were wiſe, as well as popular. If a prince 
amaſſes wealth, to hoard it up like Henry the ſe- 
venth, it is uſeleſs to himſelf, and loſt to the public; 
If he ſquanders it away, like Henry the eight, he 
wall enrich particular men, and impoveriſh the ſtate. 

But 
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But whilſt theſe treaſures remain in the purſe of the 
ſubject) they cireulate in commerce; they increaſe. 


the common ſtock ; and they increas hy eonſe- 
quence: the riches of u prines like Queen Elizabeth ; 
for to ſuch a Prince this purſe-wilt bs always open. 

As immenſe as the enpences were, which 'ſhe 
found herſelf obliged to make from the moment the 
aſcended the throne, ſhe'toteived nothing in ' taxes | 
from her people till "the fich year of her reien. 
The taxes, tien given were giver by way/of re- 
tributton; which was generally the method in her 
time; In former reigts} the people granted aids; 


not without a general communication: at\ leaſt of the 


uſes, to which they were to be applied j but often 
without a ſufficient aſſaranee that they ſhould be ſo 
applied. In Morey Maga proceeding 
Was inverted. © ern ats 
n is ge wess, e deve to- be 
truſted the moſt, defired to be ſo the lenſt-. The 
aids, which ſhe had from ber people, wers not ſo 
properly grants, as reimburſements of mohey, ad- 
vanced for national ſervices.” And What ſervices? | 
For eſtabliſtüng the Proteſtant rdigiot##-for defend 
England; for reſcuing Scolland 3 for- carcying 


ing 
on a fucceſsful war againſt an opalent and potent 


enemy ; for aſfiſting the ſabjeRs; and even the kings 
of France; for ſupporting: the people of the Ne. 


_ therlands; for refining the debaſed oi, for puy- 


ing all the debts; and reſtoring die edit. ef te 
crown'; for providing am manitou at beme, which 
before this time we had been always obliged te pur- 


chaſe abroad; for iniptoving doth home un foreign 
e OY and augwenfing "the bavy; 
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and for doing all this, without any burthenſome im · 


nme 
once acknowledge. 2073 . 0041900 ,. a8 


It was ſo much the maxim of Queen Elizabeth, 
10 ſave ſot the public not for herſelf; and to megr: 
ſure her riches, by the riches of the nation, not by 
the treaſures {he had in her coffers; that ſhe refuſed 
ſupplies offered, and remitted payments of ſupplies 
granted, when ſhe found that ſnhe was able to car- 
ry on the public ſervice without them. The two 
great principles of that economy, which, enabled 
her to do ſo much for her people, and 10 oppreſs 
them ſo little, ſeem to have been theſe! - Firſt, the 
made the moſt: of her revenues; not by tormenting, 
and racking her ſubjects, like Henry the ſeventh, 
but by keeping a ſtrict hand over her officers, and 


hindering them from enriching themſelves, either by 


direct fraud, or by a clandeſtine management, which 
may be juſtly termed indirect fraud, and is often 
more pernicious than the other. Secondly, She 
practiſed that ſuperiour oeconomy, of which we 
have ſpoken in a former paper, with the utmoſt a- 


bility. What could be done by wiſdom, or cou 


rage, ſhe never attempted by money; nor expected 
that her ſuhjects ſhould buy her out of difficultics. 
Strong at home, ſhe affected little to lean on fo- 
reign help. As her alliance was often courted, and 
ſhe. ſeldom courted that of others, it was in her 
power, and ſhe took the advantage, to engage in 
no expence, but ſuch as the iatereſt of her kingdom 
rendered immediately neceſſary. - To this intereſt 
alone ſhe proportioned her expence. This was the 
ſole rule of her conduct. The Huguenots, whom ſhe 
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aſſifted in the firſt. . =_ their E c 


inthe. Wars which, 4" 1 with her troops, 9 5 
ſhips, and her money- The Dutch had given, her 
no cauſe to complain of their behaviour. Yet; when 
France abandoned. them at the treaty of Vervins, 
and they, had 90 ſupport. but hers. remajning, ue 
made a. new bargain with them, and leſſened her 
own. charge; becauſe; ſhe knew. they were able,, * 
that et to ſupply the deficiency. 

In all theſe expences,. ſhe. was = lhe: d 
ſtarve nor overfeed the..cauſe,.. whilſt it laſted+;- and 
ſhe frequently ſtipulated. a., repayment ;- which ſhe 
might exact afterwards, if ſhe found reaſon ſo 0 do; 
or which ſhe might remit, and thereby create. a ſe- 
cond obligation tu her, if ſhe found her account in 
ſuch. an inſtance of generoſity. Queen, Elizabeth 
was not only thus frugal for her people, but per- 
petually attentive to the methods of inriching them. 
In the very firſt parliament, which be held, amidſt 
the moſt important affairs; ſuch as the ſetilement of 
the crown. on her own: head; the change of reli- 
gioa; and the. etabliſhment of che church regols- 
tions for the improvement of trade, and increaſe of 
ſhipping were not forgot. 

We might purfue the ſame obſervation 33 
the whole courſe of her reign, both in parliament, 
and out of it; and ſhew, in numberleſs inſtances, 
how ſhe roſe to the higheſt, and deſcended even to 
the loweſt circumſtances, which in any degree * 
ted the trade and navigation of her ſubjects. | 
might ſhew the advantages ſhe took, in 8 re- 


h ; | ſheds, 
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ſpetts, not only ef the as 15 other 


| See but of the misfortuties of other coun- 
tries. In a 

one of the greateſt' public ealamirzes, inſtead of tins 
povetiffilig,” betume a Purce 6f riches tc this" 
ton, by ide mater in which fe made it. 

Hut theſe particulars wotld carry us bejont 
bond we have preſcribed to ourſebes. In gene- 
ral, it will not be denied, that, befide wy ſpirit of 
induſtry, which exerciſed kſelf at home, Queen E- 
lizabeth raiſed and puſhed to che higheſt degree, by 
the protection and enconragement ſhe” gave, a ſpirit - 
of diſcovering new countries; making ne ſettle- 
ments; and opening new*veins of trade. The force 
of this firſt impreſſion has taſted long amongſt us. 
Commerce has thrived under neglects, and diſcou · 
ragement. It has ſubſiſted under oppreſſions and 
obſtructions, and the ſpirit of it is not yet extin - 
guiſhed by that of ſtockjobbing; though the ſpirit * 
of ſtockjobbing be to that of trade, what the ſpirit © 


of faction is to that of liberty. The tendency of - 


both is to advance the intereſt of a few worthleſs in- 
dividuals, at the expence of the whole community. 


The conſequence of both, if ever they prevail to the 
ruin of trade and liberty, muſt be, that the harpies 


will ſtarve in the midſt of imagitiary wealth; and 
that the children of faction, like the iron race of 
Cadmus, will deſtroy one another. | 
Before Queen Elizabeth's reign, the commerce 
of England was confined and poor. In her reigu, 
it extended itſelf over alf the known, and even into 


the unknown parts of the world. We traded to the, 


north, and opened our paſſage into Moſcovy. We 
carried 


word, we might fliew how War itſetf, 
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carried our merchandiſe up the Duina, ne" the 
Volga, and acroſs; the Caſpian ſea into Perſia. 
Our merchants viſited the coaſts of Africa ; a 
the countries of the Grand Signior ; and, follow- 
ing the tracks of the Venetiaus into the Eaſt Indies, 
they ſoon followed the Portugteſe thither by the 
Cape of Good Hope. They went thither through 
the South-ſea, and failed.round the world. In 
Weſt-Indies, they not only traded, bur eſtabliſh 
themſelves, in ſpite of all the power of Spain. 
Before Queen Elizabeth's, rejgn, the fleet of Eng- 
land was fo inconſiderable, that even in the days of 
her father, if 1 miſtake not, we were forced to 
borrow, or hire ſhips of Hemporgh, Lubeck, Nane. 
zack, and other places. | i 9% 285%. 7) Metz u 
In her reigu, K e to ſuch, a number a 
ſirength, that it became terrible mich gent 
rin powers of Europe. . 
On ſuch foundations were the 8 . powot 
of Ne laid by Queen Elizabeth'z, and theſe 
were ſome- of the means, ſhe employed. to gain the 
affeRions of her geen. 1 we * are * 
the ſucceeded ?. (Ve If 
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affections of lier ſubjects, not oh by the 
NO which The held at home, but by that which 
ſhe held in the manage of the nations? ibtereſt: 


abroad. | 


We have endeaviured"t6-injlin de Per bulgd 
ofthe former, It remains that we give e the leaſt 
imperfect ideas we are able of the latter, and that 
we apply the whole great exumple of 'this teig, tc to 


confirm the doctrines we have advanced. 


Queen Elizabeth could not have eſtabliſhed tha 
preſerved, as ſhe did, the trauquiliity of her people 
in the midſt of difthrbance) nor er, Rey the 
midſt of danger; if ſhe had not taken ſome fflare itt 
the general dfiirs of Europe. She took therefore 
fuch a ſhare as the intereſt of England neceſſarily re · 
quired at that time; and ſhe conducted herſelf in 
the management of it with wiſdom and addreſs ſu- 


periour to any of her predeceſſours. 


Her ſiſter had been rendered by bigotry an egre - 
gious bubble to the court of Rome. Perſuaded by 


her huſband, and deceived by her miniſters, ſhe-. 


was fo likewiſe very fatally in the quarrel,, which 
broke out between France and Spain- The parlia- 
ment, in afſenting to her marriage: with a + foreign 


Inch, had FO ſuch ——— as were judged 


* 5 ſufficient 
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ſufficient to preſerve the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment, and the indepeadency of the kingdom. 

Philip, had ſworn to the obſervation of. theſe con- 
ditions. Such of them, as he had not either time, 
or opportunity, or temptation to break, were obſery= 
ed; but the others proved too weak to hold him. 
Thus, for inſtance, we do not find that he enrich - 
ed himſelf at the expence of England. He is ſaid, 
on the contrary, to have brought bither very great 
treaſures; and his father had truſted. the diſtribu · 
tion of an immenſe ſum to Gardiner; ſo that if he 
bribed the nation, it was with his'own money, not 
theirs ; but he engaged the nation in a war with, 
France, becauſe France broke with, Spain; notwith- 
ſtanding the expreſs condition made by parliament. , 
that the match ſhould not at all derogate from 
the league lately concluded betwixt the Queen of 
England and the King of France, but the peace 
ſhould remain inviolate between the Engliſh and the 
Trennt Nan + Wien u eon 

This ſacriſice — 8 intereſt 
coſt us Cale, a conqueſt, which the French look 
ed upon as à compenſation for near two hundred 
other places, which they were obliged, by the treaty 
of Cambray to give up to Philip. , Boulogse had 
been ſacrificed in the preceding reign, not to a fo- 
reign intereſt, but to that of the miniſter, Dudley 
Earl of Warwick, afterwards Duke of Northumber- 
land, The people were willing and able to aſſert 
their right, and to defend their poſſeſſon ; but he 
baun of che er 22 ths ne 4 e 
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intereſt, which he was carrying on at home, re; 


quired that he ſhould avoid, at any rate, a war, eren 


a defenſide war. la ſhort Boulogne, for|-which 


France had engaged to give two millions, was de- 
livered up for four hundred thouſand crowns; and 


the very ſame miniſter, who had opoſed with vio- 


hence all the public conſiderations, urged by the 
protector for yielding this place, yielded it to pur- 


chaſe a treaty neceſſary for Aenne : detrimental and | 


diſhonourable to the nation 

We have ſald enough in a Beeler letter, concern 
ing the wild conduct of Henry the eight in foreign 
affairs; and there is no need of going any farther 
back. "Theſe examples are ſufficient 'to ſhew the 
eppoſition ' between that of Queen Elizabeth and 


that of her predeceſſours. She was neither deceiv- 


ed, like them, by her miniſters 3 tor betrayed by 
her paſſions, to ſerve any eres en at the ny 
pence of England. . Y 

It would be caſy to prove, e, many be 
how careful ſhe was to avoid every thing,” Which 
might even warp the ſteady tenour of her conduct 
in this reſpect. As long as ſhe had no real iutereſt 
diſtiuct from that of the country ſhe governed, he 
knew no fictitious intereſt could be impoſed on her. 
She kept herſelf therefore clear of any ſuch real in- 
tereſt, and thought that the crown of .England' de- 
ferved her ſole, her undivided care? 0 20. 14h. 

Much has been ſaid of her behaviour in all the 


treaties of marriage propoſed to her. We ſhall not 


engage in that diſquiſition. But this, we think, 
cannot be controverted ; that, if ever ſhe was in 
earneſt reſolved to marry, ſhe was ſo when the 
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articles of marriage between her and the Duke of 
Anjou were ſigned. It is hardly poſlible, as Rapin 
obſerves, to account for her conduct on this occa- 
ſion by any other principle. Now, upon this ſuppo- 


fition, what motive could determine her to break 


this match in ſo abrupt a manner? The reaſons 
urged by Cambden, and other writers in general, 
prove too much. They ſerve rather to prove that 
ſhe ſhould not have entered into theſe engagements 
at all, than to account for her breaking them as ſhe 


did. But, among the reaſons on which Walſing- 
ham inſiſted, when he was ſent into France on this 


occaſion, we may obſerve one in particular, founded 
on a fact, which happened after the ſiguing of the 
articles; and which accounts for the Queen's con- 


duct in this caſe agreeably to principles, on which 


ſhe procecded in all others. The Duke of Anjou 
had accepted the ſovereignty of the Low Countries, 


By this ſtep, he had engaged himſelf in a war with 


Spain; and the Queen would not, on his account, 
engage her people in it, “ deſiring nothing more 
* than that by this marriage the realm might be 
“ preſerved in peace and tranquillity.” 

She might incline to marry this Prince, under all 
the limitations and reſerves contained in the articles, 
whilſt he had no dominiqns on the continent; and 
yet ſtart backwards, and reſolve to break the match, 


as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him actually poſſeſſed of the eu | 


reignty of the Low Countries. 
Nay, if we ſhould ſuppoſe, againſt hire 
probability, that ſhe never deſigned to conſummate” 
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her marriage; though ſhe entered into articles, yet 
there will ſtill remain no reaſonable way of account- 
ing for the ſudden reſolution | ſhe took of breaking 
at this preciſe point of time; unleſs we ſuppoſe, that 
ſhe thought this reaſon the ſtrongeſt and the moſt 
vnanſwerable, of all thoſe which could be urged ia 
excuſe of a meaſure liable to ſeveral objections, and 
lore. very inconvenient contingencies. \ $4441 


There were few things which ſhe - aid at 


hev' than reſcuing the Netherlands from the Spa- 
niſh yoke; and there was nothing in the whole 


Duke of Anjou with very conſiderable ſums, for 
the ſupport of his enterprae :; and, about four years 
afterwards, ſhe eſpouſed more openly the cauſe of 


theſe prorinces, by muking a treaty with the aten 


and by ſending an army to their aſſiſtance. But as 

ſhe would not marry a prince, who was their Wewer 
reign, ſo ſhe would not. accept this ſoyereiguty when 
it was offered directly to her. She perſiſted in a- 
voiding an engagement which might, in its conſe- 
quence, carry ber farther than the intereſt of Eng- 


land required; or oblige her to make greater efforts 


than were conſiſtent with that eaſy and flouriſhing) 


ſtate, in which ſhe relolred to nns ber -own 


people. 
Much more iN be ſaid, but this may ſuffice 


to ſhew, what the firſt and fundamental principle 
was, by which' Queen Elizabeth governed herſelf in 
all foreign affairs. She conſidered the intereſt of 
no kingdom, no ſtate nor people, no, not even the 


n intereſt of the Reformation, as zealous a Pro- 
teſtant 
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teſtant as ſhe was, nor the preſervaion of a balance 
of power in Europe, as 'great an heroine as ſhe 
was, in any other light than relatively to the intereſt. 
of England. She aſſiſted or oppoſed, ſhe defended 

or attacked, juſt as this intereſt directed; and the 

degree. to which it was concerned, was the exact and 

conſtant meaſure to which ſhe proportioned her 

good and her ill offices, her friendſhip, and her en- 

mity. She was diverted from this principle of con- 

duct, ncicher by weakneſs nor ſtrength of mind; 

neither by fear nor hope; neither by puſillani - 

mity, nor w neither by en n, 

bition. 

We may evaciude this head, by en e to 
affirm, that, in the whole courſe of her reign, there 
was not a penny of Engliſh money ſpeht, nor a 
drop of Engliſh blood ſpilt; except here it Was 
neceſſary too keep off from this nation ſome real, 
viſible danger; or to n,, to i one real, viſt 
advantage. |; 

Queen Elizabeth's polity was a wil the me 
ſhe employed were often very ſecret ; but the ends 
to which this policy and theſe means were directed, 
were never equivocal, Let us now deſcend into 
ſome particular inſtances of the wiſdom and addyeſs 
with-which ſhe purſued this great principle, 

Theſe particulars may be reduced properly, we 
think, under two general heads. The firſt is as 
„She watched the ebbs and flows of the power 
„and intereſt of Europe; the viciſſitudes and 


2 fluctuations in the affairs of peace and war.“ 
„ We 
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Me uſe the words of a“ late writer, but ſhall make 
a very different application of them. 

This uncertain, varied, ſhifting ſcene, was ſo 5 
from being the cauſe of bad meaſures, or the excuſe 
for bad ſucceſs, at the time we are ſpeaking of, that 
it was the very ſource from whence Queen Elizabeth 


derived thoſe opportunities which ſhe improved 16 
gloriouſly. A weaker council than hers might have 


been puzzled, and weaker heads might have been 


turned by ſo confuſed a ſtate of affairs. Unable to 


ſteer ſteadily through ſo many difficulties, every 
current would have carried ſuch men along with it. 
Every blaſt of wind would have driven them before 
it. Perpetually toſſed about, at the mercy of every 
event, they muſt have lived from day to day, or 
from hour to hour. 


If the kingdom had eſcaped intire deſtruQtion i in 


this forlorn condition, it muſt have been by miracle, 
and without any merit on the part of thoſe who 


governed; but this intire deſtruction would much 
more probably have followed, after a long ſeries of 


calamities, without any other excuſe on their part, 
than that of charging the cataſtrophe to the account 
of fortune, the common ſcape- goat of un(kilfol 
miniſters. _ 

The conduct and the ſucceſs of Queen Elizabeth 


and her miniſters were very diff-rent. Sbe managed 


France, until ſhe had taken ſach meafures as left 
her leſs to fear from Scotland; and ſhe managed 


* See Obſervations on the Writings of the Crafif. 
man. 5 | 
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Spain, until ſhe had. is left to fear en } 
France. int ie nt 
She knew what 3 40 the "Gland buile- 
on the pretenſions of his daughter-in-law, | Mary 
Queen of Scotland; and no one who conſiders the 
hiſtory of this time, nay, even as he finds it dedu- 
ced by Rapin himſelf, will be of his mind, that ſhe! 
expected to enjoy great tranquillity by the peace 
which ſhe made, food after her | acceſſion- to- m_ 

throne, with France and Scotland. | 

But the making this treaty gave her time; which" 
was of the utmoſt importance to her to gain, abroad 
as well as at home, in the beginning of her reign. 
The manner in which ſnhe made it, gave her repu- 
tation likewiſe ; add ſhe was wiſe enough to khn W 
of what real advantage reputation is, and ho much 
that of a priocè depends on the nn um he makes 
in government. 5 
She practiſed, in this- negotiation, 2 40 which | 
ſhe obſerved to the laſt. How much foever Philip 
reſented: her proceediſigs at home, it was plain he 
could not abandon, at that time, her intereſts abfoad. 
The point of honour, drawn from the conſidera- 
tion that England had entered into the war for the 
ſake of Spain, did not probably weigh much with 
him; but the pretenſions of France gave him a juſt 
alarm; and the ſame reaſons which are ſaid to have 
induced him to ſave her life, when ſhe was princeſs, 
ſtood in force to make him ſupport her, now the - 
was Queen, againſt the power of | France; Not- 
withſtanding this plauſible conſideration, Queen El- 
zabeth reſolved to treat for herſelf, and by herſelf. 
= 3 of opinion, ſays Cambden, that it wouid- 
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not redound to the honour. of England, or her- 
.** ſelf, to be reduced to the neceſſity of ſupporting 
. der intereſts; by a dependence on Spain.“ She 
exerted the fame ſpirit, and behaved herſelf with 
te ſame dignity, on a very remarkable occaſion, 
and in a very nice conjuncture, at the latter end of 
her reign, at the treaty of Vervins. + 7 

She deſpiſed the offers made her, by Henry FU 
fourth, She reſolved to continue the war, and to 
ſupport alone the ſtates of the Low Countries, ra- 
ther than to ſuffer the man in the world, who had 
the greateſt obligations to her, to treat for her- 
True it is, that ſhe had reaſou to be Aifaisfied with 
his behaviour; but, beſides that, the good under- 
ſtanding between this Prince and Philip the ſecond, 
being promoted by the court of Rome, it is poſli- 
ble Queen Elizabeth might think, ſuch negotiators 
as were devoted to that court, not quite ſo pro- 
per to be truſted with the intereſts of her king- 
dom. 

As ſoon as Hiocy the ſecond was dead, * his 
fon Francis the ſccond, a young and in every ſenſe 
a weak prince, was on the throne of France, ſhe 
acted with leſs reſerve and caution. The treaty, 
which had been privately negotiated before with the 
malecontents of Scotland, was now ſigned; her 
army marched to their aſſiſtance; the French were 
driven out of that kingdom; the reformation was 
ſolemnly and legally eſtabliſhed there; and Queen 
Elizabeth was the avowed defender of the liberties, 
privileges, and religion of the Scottiſn nation. 
Francis the ſecond. lived a very ſhort time, and died 
without leaving any children. The fear therefore 

| | 1 
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of an union of the crowns of England and Scot 


land, with that of France, terrified Philip the ſecond 
no longer. Queen Elizabeth had therefore the more 
to fear. The court of France had ſtill the ſame 
bigotry, and the ſame hatred to her; though not 
the ſame pretenſions. The court of Spain could 
be now no more reſtrained- by any political conſide- 
ration, from purſuing thoſe defigns againſt her, even 


in conjunction witch France, which no other conſi- 


deration had hitherto retarded. 


ee ee eee e 


between theſe powers, at the congreſs at Bayonne, 
were not abſolute ſecrets. She felt the effects of 
them every day, in conſpiracies againſt her govern- 
ment, and even her life. Too weak to defend her · 
ſelf by force en ſo many ſides, ſhe defended her- 
ſelf by ſtratagem; improved every incident; and 
took ſome advantage of every turn. She contented 
herſelf to countermine the | intrigues of the courts 
of Rome, of France, and of Spain. With the 
firſt ſne kept no meaſures, becauſe ſne could have 
no war. With the two laſt ſhe kept all meaſures 
poſſible to prevent one. Though Queen Elizabeth's. 
whole reign was properly a ſtate of war, and there 
was no point of time in it where ſhe was free from 
all attacks, private as well as public, indirect as well 
as direct; yet the firſt twenty-five years of her reign 
may be ſaid, in one ſenſe, to have been neither a 
ſtate of war nor a ſtate of peace, becauſe both ſides 
pretended to look on the treaties of peace as ſub- 
fiſting; and either diſavowed, or excuſed, the ho- 
ſtilities reciprocally committed; not conſtantly, 
but occaſionally committed. if ſhe had fallen 
ider into 
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into this ſtate from that of à ſettled peace, diſen- 
tangled from all pretenſions, either of her own upon 


others, or of others upon her, there would be no 
occaſion ' to admire her conduct. But that ſhe 


mould be able; when ſhe neither had, nor could 
have a ſettled, ſecure peace with her neighbours, -- _ 
to ſtand ſo long on the ſlippery verge of war, and 
avoid the neceſſity of engaging directly in it, till 
ſhe was in a condition of doing ſo with ſucceſs, is 
juſtly matter of the greateſt admiration. If ſhe ' 
had only aimed to keep off the evil day, it might 
at laſt have come upon her with a double weight of 


misfottune. If ſhe had only gained time to pro- 


long fuſpenſe, ſhe might have Joſt opportunities; 
waſted her ſtrength, tired, jaded, and exhauſted - 


her people. But this was far from being the caſe. 


She was in this ſtate by good, not by bad policy; 


and ſhe made the uſe ſhe deſigned of it. She diſ- 


appointed, divided, and weakened her enemies. She 


prepared the opportunities which ſhe afterwards - 
improved. She united, animated, and enriched her 
people; and (as difficult as that may ſeem to be for 
a prince in ſuch a ſituation) ſhe- maintained her own - 


dignity, and ſupported the honour of the nation. 


To exemplify all theſe particulars, would be to 
write her hiſtory; but it is neceſſary 1 oy ne 
thing upon them. 

Of the two powers abroad, from whom ae 
ſhe had any thing to apprehend, and with whom 
ſhe was principally concerned, France gave her the 


leaſt and the ſhorteſt trouble. Charles the ninth 


came a minor to the crown. Two factions, drunk 
with religious enthuſiaſm, and headed by men of the 
| pH ae moſt 
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meſt deſperate ambition, deſolated the ki,gdom: 
The Queen-mother blew up the flames firſt, and 
tried in vain afterwards to extinguiſh them by a de- 
loge of blood. Queen Elizabeth, who had proba- 
bly encouraged the famous conſpiracy of Amboiſe, 
which broke out juſt before the death of Francis 
the ſecond, continued to abet and ſupport the Pro- 
teſtant party; but ſtill ſubordinately to ſuch mea- 
"I as her ſituation relatively to Scotland, or [re- 
ws or Spain, obliged her to keep with Charles 
the ninth. Theſe meaſures were ſometimes ſuch; 
and even after the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, as 
the zeal of the Huguenots could hardly forgive her: 
But ſhe went wiſely and ſteadily on to. _ own: 


purpoſes, 
Nen ponebat enim rumores ante falutem, 


When Henry the the third came to the crown, 
and the leagne was once formed, the crown of 
France wanted her aſſiſtance, and had it; and as 
powerful as the princes of the houſe of Loraine 
were, they could give her little open diſturbance ; 
unleſs they prevailed in their wicked, and almoſt: 
chimerical, projects in France. With theſe princes 
and their faction, therefore, ſhe never kept any 
meaſures, as they never kept any with her. As 
politic a prince as Philip. the ſecond is eſteemed to- 
have been, he was amuſed by the regard which 
Queen Elizabeth affected ſometimes for his perſon, 
and always for the treaties ſubſifting between them; 
and he loſt the opportunitics of attacking her with: 
advantage. The flow. councils of Spain, and the. 
flower. 


flower execution of them, produced opportunities: 
which: her ſagacity and vigour improved. The 
ſupport ſhe gave to the Huguenots, made the Spa- 
niards afraid of provoking her, by too haſty, and 


direct attacks, to give the ſame ſupport to the 


people of the Low Countries. She. turned their- 
game againft them, and acted in the Low Coun 
tries, in the ſame manner as they acted in Ireland, 
and even in England; but with better effect. 
From the year 1577, ſhe began to favour this re- 


volt; and, in the year 1585, the made a formal. 


treaty with the States. Such of . theſe ,meaſures as 
could be. concealed, ſne concealed. Such of them 
as could nat be concealed, ſhe excuſed, or endea- 
voured to juſtify and reconcile with the rows be- 
tween Spain and England. 


As the time ſhe gained, and the * ſhe- 


gave, by this management, put it quite out of the. 


power of France, and made Spain leſs able, to hurt 
her; fo they alone put it in her. power to ſetile her 


government, and to do all the great things at home, 
of which we have ſpoken in other papers“. We 
ſhall not repeat them here, but ſball conclude this 


head by obſerving, in an example or two, how ſhe 


maintained her own dignity, in other caſes, beſides 
that of treating, which is above. taken notice of,. 
and how- ſhe ſupported. the honour of the nation, 


and the intereſt of her ſubjects. 


During the time ſhe was the moſt careſul to a- 


See the firſt ſeven volumes of the Crafiſman, : 


printed for R. Franklin. 
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void a war with Spain, and had the moſt reaſom ts 
be fo, even in the year 1568, whilſt thoſe reſolu- 
tions, which broke out ſoon afterwards, were pre- 
paring, ſhe would not ſuffer the leaſt injury to be 
offered to any of her ſubjects with impunity. Some 
veſſels and effects, belonging to an- Engliſh mer 
chant, had been ſeized by the Spaniards in the 
Weſt-Indies. She did not make war upon this, 
but ſhe ſoen found and ſeized an opportunity of  re- 
ſenting the inſult. She laid her hands on very 
great ſums of money, claimed indeed by Genoeſe 
merchants, but ſent to the Low Countries, and de+ 
ſigned, no doubt, for the Spaniſh ſervice there. 
The Duke of Alva, ſeized, in return, the perſons 
and effects of the ſubjects of England; and ſhe 
immediately made riprizals on thoſe of the Flemmings. 
What compoſition was made with the Genoeſe does 
not, I think, appear; but as the ſeizure was to the 
diſappointment and loſs of Spain, ſo the compoſi- 
tion was probably to the advantage of Eogland; 
ſince, at this very time, Queen Elizabeth diſcharged 
the debts contracted by her father and brother to 
foreigners. As to the effects of the Netherlands, 
ſhe returned the overplus of the value, after having 
repaid her own ſubjects the full amount of their 
loſſes. She carved for her people, and would not 
leave it to a diſpute, what reparation they ſhould 
have; much leſs, whether they ſhould me my re- 
paration or not. 
Such a conduct as this, which ſhe held, even 
whilſt ſhe kept meaſures with Spain, and avoided 
a war, foretold what might be expected from her, 
and what ſhe actually performed, when ſhe thought 
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it no longer expedient to keep the ſame meaſures, 


But this will come, with other reflections, more 
properly under the next general head ; to which we 
think that the particular inſtances of Queen Eliza- 
beth's wiſdom and addreſs, in the management ef 
foreign affairs, may be reduce. 
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reſt relatively to the intereſt of England, ſhe con- 
ſidered like wiſe every meaſure to be taken in foreign 
affairs relatively ro the firuation of England. This 
we eſtabliſh as the ſecond general head,' to which the 
particular inſtances of her wiſdom and addreſs, in the 
managemem of —_—_ __ may pee 
duced. 

She conſidered herſelf as een et u nbnun n 
off from the continent, and ſeparated by the ſea 
from all other countries, except Scotland. Her 
conduct therefore towards Scotland was very differ- 
ent, in many reſpects, from that, which ſhie held 
towards every other nation. A due obſervation of 
theſe different principles, on which Queen Elizabeth 
proceeded” in the divided ſtate of our iſland, may 
ſerve to ſet, in a ſtronger and clearer light, that 
ſingle principle, Which remains. to be followed in our 
united ſtate; 

The ſituation of an 2 d,, went en- 
tages, when they are wiſely improved; and when 
they are neglected, as great diſadvantages may re- 
ſult from this very ſituation. The reign, now be- 
fore us, is a glorious and unanſwerable proof that 
the halcyon days, ſo much boaſted of, and fo ſeldom 
found, mee as well as peace, may 
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be enjoyed in an iſland, whilſt all the . 
continent is filled with alarms, ald even laid waſte 
by war. But our own hiſtoties will ſhew us like- 
| wiſe; how an iſland may approach, as it were, too 
near the Continent, and be fatally drawn into that 
great vortex. ' Leſt we ſhould ramble too widely in 
the large field, which opens itſelf, let us confine 
our reflections to ſome of thoſe different means and 
objects, either of defence, or of offence, which na» 
ture, improved by art, preſents to people, who in : 
habit iſlands, or to people, who inhabit; the conti- 
nent, according to their. different  ſityations, A 
powerful navy is of indiſpenſable neceſſity to the 
former of theſe. Without it, they muſt be poor 
and expoſed. With it, they may be rich and ſe - 
cure. Barriers of fortified towns, and great ſtand- 


ing armies are of the ſame neceſſity to the latter, 


Without this ſecurity, they lye open to every in- 
road, and at the mercy of every neighbour. With 
it, they may be ſafe from foreign danger, and even 
terrible to thoſe, who live round them. Bat then 
as the ſea is a barrier of no expence, and as a mari- 

time force carries no domeſtic danger along with it, 
— inriches the community it defendg, ſo a fortified 


barrier, and a regular army, which are neceſſary to 


ſecure a nation ſituate on the continent againſt fo- 


reign danger, carry great domeſtic inconveniencies, 


and even dangers too, along with them. Both of 
them like armour, too heavy to be born, waſte the 


ſtrength of thoſe, who are covered by them; and 


an army like a ſword, which recoils on the blow, 


may wound the conſtitution, it was meant to de- 


fend... But farther ; as Particular WR "y unit- 
a ing 
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ing together, formed larger ſocieties; for their 'com- 
mon defence, and gave riſe to the kingdoms, and 
ſtates, which have appeared in the world; fo theſe 
larger ſocieties have, ever ſince, found it neceſſary, 
or ö to* unite together in various man- 

; ſometimes: by an entire union, or an incor- 
3 of different people into one body politic; 
ſometimes by a partial, or fœderal union of diſtinft 
ſtates in one common cauſe; and at all times by 
alliances, made on particular occaſions, and ſuggeſt- 
ed by a real; or ſeeming conformity of intereſts; 
This occaſional union by alliances with other ſtates, 
of which alone we are to ſpeak in this place, is ſo 
neceſſary to all the nations on the continent, that 
even the moſt powerful cannot ſubſiſt without it; 
and thoſe, who manage it beſt, are accounted wiſeſt; 
Their ſeveral intereſts are the objects of their alli - 
ances; and as the former are ſubject to change, the 
latter muſt vary with them. Such variations, 'whe- 
ther occaſioned by the courſe of accidents, or by 
the paſſions of men, though made by a few, will 
affect many; becauſe. there always are, and always 
muſt be, ſyſtems of alliances ſubſiſting among theſe 
nations ; and therefore, as a change in ſome of the 
parts of one ſyſtem neceſſarily requires a change in 
all the reſt ; ſo the alteration of one ſyſtem neceſſa- 
rily requires an alteration of the others, 

Thus are they always toſſed from peace to war, 
and from war to peace. Perpetual negotiation is 
the life and foul of their governments. Their well- 
being, nay their ſafety at home, requires that they 
ſhould' be always buſy abroad. It is neceſſary for 
them to be mediators, arbitrators, or, which is in- 
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\ finitely worſe, guaranties; to be contracting caries 


in preliminary, proviſional, or explanatory treaties; _ 


in defenſive, or offenſive alliances ; by which means, 


they get over daily difficulties, by the es 
of laſting incumbrances. 


The interfering and claſhing of their rights and 


pretenſ ions, and the various obligations, by which 


they ſtand bound to one another, appear to be, and 


are the immediate cauſes of all theſe diſputes and 
contentions. But the principal and remote cauſe 
ariſes from the proximity and other circumſtances of 
their ſituations; That neceſſity, or advantage, which 
gave occaſion to the original engagements, has main» 
tained and multiplied them ſince ; and the laſt would 
not be ente if the we bad not bred! _— 
fary. 
Here tha ariſes an cfentiat difference det 
thoſe objects, which are proper to the policy of an 
iſland, and thoſe, which are fo to the policy of the 


continent; a difference greatly to the advantage of 


the former; the circumſtances of whoſe ſituation 


not requiring ſo conſtant and intimate an union with 
bother ſtates, either for defence or offence, render 
unneceſſary a great part of the engagements, which 


prove ſuch heavy and laſting incoihrances on ey 
e. 

An iſland under one government, eee 
ſituated, rich in itſelf, richer by its commerce, can 
have no neceſſity, in the ordinary courſe of affairs, 
to take up the policy of the continent; to enter 
into the ſyſtem of alliances we have been ſpeaking 
of ; or, in ſhort, to act any other part than that of 
a friendly neighbour and a fair trader. If an ex- 
| traordinary 
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traordinary eriſis happens on the continent, Which 
parated from it, (ſuch as we ſaw at the beginning 
of the preſent century) ſelf-preſervation will, no 

doubt, determine men, as it onght, to unite by 
ſtiricter alliances with thoſe powers, with whom they 


are occaſionally united by a more immediate intereſt; - - 


but, even in this caſe, neither will ſelf-preſervation - 
require, nor gaod-policy ſuffer, that ſach a people 
ſhould enter. deep inte the quarrels, or involve them 
ſelves-intricately, much leſs continually; in the po- 
litical ſchemes of the Continent. We paſs over of- 
fenfive. caſes, becauſe it is manifeſt that the people 
of an iſland can have no intereſt in making foreign 
acquiſitions; and that therefore it would be abſurd 
in them to ſpend their blood and treaſure in acqui- 
ring only · for others; or eee ne thay. « 
is peceflary to defend. | 
We confine ourſelves to the-caſe of 4 1. 
fore mentioned; and upon that we ſay, a people on 
the Continent may have reaſon to engage as deeply 
in defence of another country, as if they defended 
the walls of their own towns, or the doors of their 
own houſes; becauſe another country may be the 
reaſonably done by the people of an iſland, who - 


have another, and a better barrier than any the 


continent can form for them. Such a people are 
to look on their engagements with other countries, 
as on outworks caſt. up in haſte, which may ſerue 
to defeat a weak attack, or to delay and diſappoint 
a ſtrong one. But it would be the height of folly 
in them, even in one of thoſe extraordinary cot» - 
25 OT | 
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nature has given them. 


| a themſelves naturally to thoſe, who conſider 


* * 
% q 7 


jvactures, eee ae 
ſtreſs of their defence here; to ſpend their ſtrength 


improperly; and uo forege thoſe adrantages, Tt 


The nations on the 3 might 1 85 4 


another leſſon. They are careful to employ every 


advantage of their ſituation; a river; a lake; a 


ridge of mountains; and ſhall the inhabitants of an 


and! negle& the ſea? ſhall they do by choice all; 
which other nations are obliged to do by neceſlity 
Surely not; and if at any time ſuch a conduct can 
be proved neceſſary to certain purpoſes, we think it 
will reſult, from this proof, that ſuch putpoſes ſhould: 
be laid aſide, not that fuch meaſures ſhould be. 

ane 11 | 7 


Theſe refleions, with others 4 4 


the conduct of Queen Elizabeth, and the events f 
her reign. We may therefore conclude that they 


were, at leaſt, ſome of he a of art N 


ment. 

Hank thei formed, or 1 50 how ſhe protete 
cad aided a party, already formed in Scotland, on 
principles of religion and liberty, has been:obſerved; 


as well as the ſucceſs of this meaſure, | by which the 


troops of France were driven out of that kingdom, 
and the influence of France on the goverument was 
either removed, or guarded againſt. To maintain 
and improve this advantage, was the great affair of 
her life. England was, with reſpect to Scotland, 
like a kingdom on the continent, and - Queen Eliza- 


deth employed, with reſpect to e all the 


ENTIRE: 4 
We 
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We find her buſy. on that ſide in almoſt every | 
page of her biſtory; almoſt always negotiating, 
and always intriguing. A friend, an enemy, a me- 
diatrix, an umpire, a guarantee, ſhe played. every 
part which might keep others from turtiag-Scotland, 
and Scotland from hurting her, Her armies were 
at all times ready to march, and her fleets to fail 
thither. As ſtrict an oeconomy. as ſhe wg v 
every where elſe, ſhe was profuſe there ; but her 
profuſion turned, to account, and therefore deſerves 
another name. There may be ſuch ſchemes, ſuch 
management, and ſuch ſucceſs, as may render even th 
ſmalleſt. expence profuſion; but thoſe of Queen 
Elizabeth were ſufficient to juſtify the greateſt, 
The ſecret ſervice of her reign- was private in tranſ- 
action and Mane eſfocv ; not ane Tn 
in both. 

About ths ſank 7 100 reign, the had 
brought: the affairs of Scotland to-ſuch a paſs,.. that 
ſhe ſeemed to have nothing to fear from that. quar- 
ter. The plots,. in favour of Queen Mary, had 
been diſcovered ;. the inſurrections defeated ; and 
the Duke of Norfolk executed. in England. In 
Scotland. the ſame party was broken. The Earl of 
Motron, a man. abſolutely. devoted to Queen Eliza- 
beth, was: regent ; the caſtle of Edinburgh was ta- 
ken; the civil war was finiſhed. with compleat ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſhe .enjoyed great tranquillity-; becauſe, 
according to Rapin's obſervation, ſhe could now be 
only attacked by fea ; Magus 
whole-advantage of an iſland. | 

This happy ſtate did not continue king W l 
e Morton * and reaſſumed his power, 


— — 


was diſgraced, proſecuted, and at laſt beheaded. 
King James had taken very young the government 
of his kingdom ; and young, as well as old, was 
governed by his favourites. The party of his mo- 
ther in Scotland did not indeed riſe again, fo as to 
give Queen Elizabeth any umbrage. But his gene - 
ral character and his behaviour, on ſome particular 
occaſions, the character of his favourites, and the 
tarrigues they were known to carry on, obliged her 
to reaſſume, if ſhe had ever laid it aſide, and to 
purſue” her ancient conduct towards Scotland. She 
purſued it to the end of her reigu; and althoumqm 
King James, when he had more experience, and 
was better adviſed, kept fach meaſures with her as- 
were neceſſary to ſecure and to facilitate his ſueceſ- 
ſion, yet this wiſe Queen continued to give quilte.. 
| another attention to the affairs of Scotland, than ſhe- - 
gave to thoſe of any other country; or would have. 
given to theſe, if n hae been divkded from 
. Me en N 
Is: it impoſſible to make theſe refleions, and not- 
to reflect, at the fame time, on that happy change 
which the union of the two kingdoms has brought 
about? We are now one nation under one govern- 
ment, and muſt therefore always have one common 
intereſt; the ſame friends, the ſame ſoes, the ſame 
principles of ſecurity, and of danger. It is by con- 
ſequence now in our power, to take the intire ad- 
vantage of our ſituation; an advantage which would 
-make vs ample amends for ſeveral which we. want, 
and which ſome of our neighbours poſſeſs ; an ad- 
vantage, which, conſtantly attended to, and wiſely 
improved, would place the Britiſh pation in ſuch 
5 circum- 


— 2 — 


circumſtances of happineſs and glory, as the greateſt 
empires could never boaſt; Far from being: alarmed 
at every motion on the continent, far from being 
might enjoy the ſecureſt peace, and the moſt unen · 
vied plenty. Far from courting or purchaſing the 
alliances of other nations, we might ſee them ſuing 
for. ours. Far from being hated or deſpiſed,” for 
involving ourſelves in all the little wrangles of the 
continent, we might be loved and reſpected by all 


thoſe who maintain the juſt balance of Europe, and 


be formidable reer een 12339 eue 
to break it. 1 4 


Having . thels — eng en. that aſe 
of Queen Elizabeth's: policy which regarded Scot- 
land, it is neceſſary that we ſhould ſay ſomething of 


that which regarded dhe pations on the continent: 
Now wich theſe it is very plain ſhe took: the feweſt 


cngapetbehie: ſhiipallibly — and ſhunned as in- 
duſtriouſly the occaſions of mingling her intereſts 
and counſels with theirs, as ſhe ſought inn, 


of mingling both with choſe of Scotland. 

We believe, upon very good grounds, Aab 
of four or five: years might be pointed out, in which 
this nation has been a party to more treaties than 
were made by Queen Elizabeth in the courſe of 


forty-five years; and yet we preſume it will not be 


ealy to ſhew, that this nation had more imminent 
dangers to avoid, and more formidable powers to 
reſiſt; or that ſuch ends were attained with greater 
glory and ſucceſs at theſe, or any other periods, 
than in the reign of Queen nn L us 125 
n into ſome particulars, 857 e ig ger 
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f With the northern crowns- ſtie kept in terms of 


amity, and good correſpondence; and had ſome 
negotiations with that of Denmark, concerning the 


intereſts of her ſubjects iu trade. The ſame inte- 
reſts drew her into negotiations with the Muſcovite, 


a eee N r e e e ELIT 


advantage. $552 

Ide ſettlement 1 in Gy a little bes 
fore the abdication of Charles the fifth, continued. 
The Proteſtants were quiet there, and deſirous to- 
remain ſo. The general intereſt of religion did 


not call upon her to look that way; and it is evi - 


dent, by the whole conduct of her reign, that ſhe 
thought the particular intereſts of g e 7 0 
lutle concerned in, thoſe 'of the empire. - 

' How-attentive' ſoever ſtie might be to penetrate 


ade. ithe> ate of ibs wldaoi by - 


trace the intrigues-ofi the vatican from their ſource 3. 
ſhe bore no part whatever in the affairs-of Italy, 
In ſhort; as all the meafures- ſhe took in foreign- 


affairs are conſidered relatively to the ſituation of 


England, ſhe had nothing to do in the much great- 
eſt. part of the buſineſs of the continent; and ſhe- 


was fo far from entering into engagements by treaty; . 
that ſhe' was ſcarce ever concerned in negotiations 
about it. In France; Spain, and the Low Coun- 


tries ſhe had more to do; but even there the part 
ſhe took was ſtriftly no more, than the ſecurity and 
welfare of her own kingdoms required; and ſhe 


acted it in no other manner than-was able 9 


ſituation of England. 5 


Ie ſtate of Scotland, of Ireland, and for ſome 


time of England itſelf, gave her juſt reaſon to ap- 
| prehend, 


r r rt . r . . SSCs 


1 that the French, er ee ot both, 
might get footing there. Each of theſe had, ut 
different times, pretenſions of their -own to her 
opportunity; aud the united force of the Roman» 
catholic party was, at all times, ready to ſupport 
power in Europe, and able to attempt the invaſion 
of England, even when Queen Elixabeth had been 
above thirty years on the throne, and had raifed her 
navy from the low condition in which ſhe found it. 
In a word, the whole coaſt, from the ſtreight of 
Gibralter almoſt to Jutland, belonged to France and 
Spain. Such circumſtances formed a conjuncture, 
wherein theſe two powers had — a * | 
her, which they could have had in 
if ſhe was obliged to act towards — 
ent manner frem what | ſhe did towards the other 
powers of the continent, it was becauſe ſhe ſtood 
expoſed to loſe, at leaſt in part, wich is yon ep 
them, the advantages of her ſituation. ; | 
How ſhe acted towards them, has been obſerved 
already. She amuſed them, and eluded their de- 
ſigns, by the moſt artful ſeries of management. She 
ſought no alliances againſt them with other nations, 
and though ſhe did not fail to abet and ſupport ih 
inſurrections of their ſubjects, yet even with theſe 
ſhe was cautious of entering into engagements by 
treaty. She did it with tbe Huguenots by a treaty 
ſigned in 1562, which the Vidame of Chartres had 
negotiated. The ſucceſs of the treaty; and the 
ungrateful behaviour of the Huguenots te her, o 
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firmed her in the principle of depending! little o. 
| allies,: and much on herſelf. She choſe rather to | 


aſſiſt when and where ſhe thonght fit, and to aſſiſt 


gratis, than to be tied down to the conſequences 
of conſtant obligations, ieee A: 


reciprocal engagements. 


In the year 1577, ſhe began to taks 0 inflict 


- concern in the affairs of the Low. Countries, that 

the moſt important counſels and reſolutions of thoſe 
ſtates were communicated to her, and ſhe lent them 
an hundred thouſand: pounds; yet it does not ſeem 
probable, that ſhe entered fo ſoon into a formal al- 
Hance' with them, though ſuch an alliance be men- 
tioned by Meteren, as well as Cambden, and in- 
ſerted n = vera in ws Wanne of dean 
ties. | 


In tha per TI ir 550 the ale e ee 


fide, and threatened Queen Elizabeth with that ter- 
rible ſtorm, part of which fell upon ber, and part 


of which ſhe-averted; Sbe beheld Philin maſter 


of Portugal as well as Spain. She beheld the Duke 


of Guiſe growing apace to be maſter of France. 


Sbe ſaw theſe two princes: cloſely united by princi- 
ples, which might continue in force long enough to 
compleat her ruin. She ſaw the Low Countries 
almoſt quite reduced by the arms of Spain, and the 
Proteſtants of France in the utmoſt danger of being 
ſo by the league. Dangers from Ireland, and dan- 
gers from Scotland impended over her. 

la ſuch a criſis, more terrible, as we 0 
than any hich bas threatened this nation ſince that 
ame, what; was the conduct of our heroic Queen ? 
Dig, ſhe immediately prepare to oppoſe theſe dan- 
boca; ; bis gers, 
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gers, by making" alliances om the continent? Did 
ſhe purchaſe acceſſions to theſe alliances ? Did ſhe 
raiſe armies, and pay ſubſidies abroad? Did ſhe 
give guaranties to every prince and ftate, who aſred 
them; and, in order to ward againſt one danger, 
ſow the ſeeds of many? By no means. She ſent 
indeed Sir Thomas Bodley to the King of Denmark, 
as well as to the Landgrave of Heſſe, and other 
Proteſtant princes of the empire, „ to procure a 
* league for defence of their religion,” ſays Camb-+ 
den; but this league does not appyar;* nor any o- 
ther effect of theſe negotiations. As ſhe was 
very ſaving of her money, it is likely, ſays Ra- 
“pin, that ſhe did not employ the moſt proper 
l mene t being the privces'of Germany into her 
< intereſts.” She ſecured herſelf by a great deal 


of 'managetnent on the ſide of Scotland. She af- 


ſiſted the King of Navärre, and the "Prince of 
Conde; with money and ſhips ; and the ſole treuty 
ſhe made on the continent was that with the ſtates 
of the Low Countries, concluded the tenth of Au- 
guſt 1 585, at Noneſuch. Her chief dependende 
was upon her own ability and courage; upon the 
affection and zeal of ber people. Neither failed 
her. Sure of being attacked, ſhe began the attack. 
Whilſt Cavendiſh pillaged the coaſts of Chili and 
Peru, ſhie ſent Drake to the coaſts of Spain, with 
_—_ to burn all the - Spaniſh ſhips he ſhould 
Her orders were executed with the ſpirit 
with which they were given,” More than an hun- 
dred veſſels, loaded with proviſion and ammumition, 
were burnt at Gibraltar; The Spanish admirul was 
inſulted at the mouth of the N. ad the Spa · 
Ne H. . niards 
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yards were taken, or deſiozed, even under ure: 


an infamy ſo great, that the offering of it Was 


ſcarce in example before that time. — 
coming from the Indies to Spain, fell into the hands 


of .the Engliſn. The projects of Philip were diſ- 


appointed in the year 1587, and when the invaſion | 
was. attempted in the year 158 8, his army was 
blocked up in the ports of the Low; Countries, and 


his ioringible "—_ ms: Ima, erz and de- 


ſtroyed. 8855 my 
We os naw os bak through all e 1 to 

| ſay. at this time, concerning the conduct of Queen 

Elizabeth, both at home and abroad concerning 

that conduct, which, by convincing. her; people of 


her goodneſs and bet wiſdom, procured from them 


thoſe large returns of gratitude, of duty, of .affec-" 


tion, and zeal, the ſole foundations n v 


reſted her authority and her ſecurity; and the ſale: 
foundations on which they ean be--reſtedy ſoitabiy 
to the nature of our government. The limitations 
neceſſary to render monarchy conſiſtent with public 


liberty, muſt be many and great; for which reaſon 


it has beep objected to them, that they took off 


from that weight of authority, and reſtrained that 


fulneſs of power, which. are many times neceſſary 


to be exerted, even for the good of the whole com- 


munity. If this objection was well founded, it 


would be a ſufficient anſwer, to ſay, that a feœCc ac- 


cidental inconveniencies which may happen, and 


which may be recompenſed too, in government, 


deſerve not to be prevented at the expence of leav- 


Ing liberty perpetually expoſed. But the [reign of 
Fr Elizabeth proves, beyond contradiction, that 
k a prince 
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| om People on earth, alf ine aulkority. and all 


KD: hy 
a prince Me her r — e 


— and glory ch — and people; ſo that all 


the objections which- cam be "raiſed o 'this ſide to 
the Britiſh conſtitution of government, will center 
here; that it has hot provided for ſtrengtheuing 
and enlarging- the ee ee power WW WE 


or a wicked prince. 


A . A werer eee char se l 
mentioned, and who purſues them wiſely, will have 
abſolute power in the moſt limited monarchy. A 
prince who ſeparates theſe intereſts, turns govern+ 
meat itſelf into faction; and the ſpirit of liberty 


will riſe againſt him. An arbitrary government is 


- ſuited to any character. A free government requires 
2 great, at leaſt, a good one. lu the former, all 


kinds and degrees of power are in the prince, or 
flow from him. In the latter, his powers are 1i- 
mited*and confined: When ho wants: to increaſe, 
or extend them, he muſt derive the faculty of do- 
ing ſo from his people; and from hence it follows, 
that as long as ſuch a conſtitution remains intire, 
and nucorrupted, the proſperity, nay the caſe, and 
even the ſecurity of the government, will depend 
on the diſpoſition of the people towards the prince; 
as the diſpoſition of the people will always depend 
on the behaviour of the prince towards the people. 
Queen Elizabeth ſaw theſe truths in all their force, 
She was both willing and able to proportion ber 
conduct to them. She never felt therefore any 
want of power. She was ſupported by the ſpirit 
of liberty; and ſhe overcame 1 Some 

Q. 2 | of. 
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ere will ap- 
pear vaſtly different from that which wwe have 
joſt doſed.... Inſtead of an uninterrupted, pleaſing 
harmony of goverument, we {hall meet with a per- 
petual,. jarring . diſſonance ; inſtead of ſucceſs and 
glory abroad, diſappointment and contempt ;, inſtead 
of ſatisfaRtion; proſperity, and union at home, .dif- 
content, diſtreſa, and at laſt civil war, vill preſent 
themſelves to us in all their borrours. 
| To confider:this-melancholly-change, and to ey 
from wheace it-proceeded, (whether from the prince 
or from the people), is our preſent buſineſs, That 
— about. and carried: on by. faction, 
mult not be denied. The ſole queſtion, will there - 
fore be, which was the factidus ſide? Now, to de- 
termine this, we need only inquire, which ſide was 
for uſurping on the other; which was for prefery- - 
ing, and which for altering, the eſtabliſhed. conſti- 
tution of goyerament. On this point the queſtion 
will turn; for, in a countcy. of liberty, in a limited 
monarchy; . whatever, ſome perſous may think; or 
deſire to have believed, it is certain that there may 
be faction for the crown; as well as againſt the 
crown... The: reaſon is plain. There may be con- 
ſpiracies againſt. liberty, as well as againſt preraga- - 
dne. Dane e or. defend. a bed 
5 V3: adm 
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ing, to the ſupport of national grievances, the very 


means which were inſtituted -40 them, are 
deſtructwe of the whole frame of ſuch a go- 


Fr 


fette dat 2. 
00 which fide faction, thus defined, is likely to 


de found the uftenen, and to act the moſt effectu- 
ally, we ſhall not ſtay to examine" here. They 


who have read the firſt of thefe letters, may re- 

member what is there faid, to ſhew the differenet 
between the motives and the means, which à prince 
hath of ufurping on his people; and thoſe which 
the people have of encroaching on their prince. 
We ſhall only obſer ve, to our preſent purpoſe, that 
as he who confines his notions of faction to oppo- 
ſitions made to the crown, reaſons, in an abſolute 
monarchy, in favour of the conſtitution; ſo he 

who' confines them thus, reaſons, in a limited mo- 
narchy, againſt the conſtitution; is weak enough 
to deceive himſclf, or wicked enough to attempt 
deceiving others; and, in either cafe, is thus far a 
detrayer of oublic liberty. - On ſuch principles as 

theſe we ſaid, in our laſt letter, "that government | 
“ itſelf might be turned into faction; and that 
* ſome of Queen Elizabeth's ſacceſſours had norſed 
© up a ſpirit of faction, to the ruin of themſelves, 
© of their families, and almoſt of the nation.” 
We preſume that this-will appear, in the courſe of 
our enquiries, to be undeniably true; and that 
aa room 1 | 
conduct 
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conduct of the court, in the reigus of 
and King Charles the firſt, gave a riſe to all the 
ſtruggles between them and their: people, as there 
is room to deny, that the | 
ſtitution, in church and ſtate, was the dre 
eonſequence of theſe ſtruggles. Phe ſpirie of lider- 
ty, and the Britiſh eonſtitution of government, 
whoſe cauſe. we are pleading,. and whoſe cauſe we 
r ——————— — — 
will therefore, nen remain cler of all impa- 


tations / ORE op 200 . ien X52 vt Grat 
. 


opening wounds, which are hardly yet intively heal - 5 


ed, and without arraigning the conduct of princes, 


whoſe memories have been held in great veneration 


by many worthy perſons; but ſince. this cannot be, 
nay, ſince the opening of theſe wounds may con- 
tribute to the more effectual healing of them ; and 


fince arraiguing the conduct of theſe princes hath: | 
been rendered the more neceflary by the accounts 


which have been given of it, and by the principles 
on which it hath been defended; we muſt ſpeak 
with the ſame liberty of them, as we have uſed in 
ſpeaking of thoſe who reigued before the. 

very limited | monarchs; that when they meant to 
perſuade ourſelves that this method of reforming:or 
poiſon of "other princes); had a: good effect on thoſe 
.of 
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Egypt. But however this might be, when 


den to them Nee FRIES 
trial as the cuſtom of the kingdom had eſtabliſhed 
for all private perſons, and funeral honours were 
ber, Wee and eee . 
— condemned, — Grice — 
tion of the conduct they had held in life 8 
Though we propoſe to enquire. wih all chls free · 
dom, and though we are perſuaded that the reſult 
of theſe inquiries Will be a confirmation of what 
hath been advanced by us; yet are we wo far 
from admitting many of the objections which have 
been made to the conduct of King James and King 
Charles the firſt. Much leſs do we approve: thoſe 
cruel inſinuations againſt them, which are to be 
found in ſeveral ĩnvectives, not - hiſtories, dictated 
by a ſpirit of faction, not by the ſpirit. of liberty. 
The ſpirit of liberty reflects on the errours of 
princes with forrow; not with triumph, and is un- 
willing to aggravate what: it wiſhes it had never hap- 
pened. In the [temper which this ſpirit inſpires, 
therefore, we ſhall proceed. We ſhall dwell on DO 
facts, but ſuch as we think uucontroverted 3 and 
ſhall make no reflections, nor draw any¹ conſequen- 
ces from them, but ſuch as ariſt- naturally and 
without the leaſt forte. The truth would not 
be ſo evident, as we preſume it is in this caſe, - 
if any thing more was ecru the Ala naten 
win iin 16 © iz dy avtiebh ito" ne 
iba Amongſt the eee which King Jets 
Mary on his acceſſion to: the: throne of England, we 


might very juſtly reckon the retent example of his 
Nee. Her — diſcovered the con- 
ſequences 


bs Diodor. Sic, I. it. c. 3. 
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property, of | which we have ſpoken in letters XI. 


and XII.; and ſhe accommodated at once the whole 


ſyſtem of her goyernment to it, as we have there 
obſerved. Whatever doubts ſhe might have enter - 


tained, een ee 


before ſhe had experienced the happy effects of them, 
King James could reaſonably entertain none. Ex- 
perience, as well as reaſon, pointed out to him the 
ſole principle on which he could eſtabliſn his go- 
vernment with advantage, or even with ſafety; and 
Queen Elizabeth's reign had every year afforded him 
freſh proofs, that this principle of government, 


which is eaſy in che purſuit, is effectual in the end 


to all the purpoſes which a good man, and à juſt 
prince, can deſire to obtain. But Kiug James paid 


as: Attle regard to her example, as he did to her 


memory. In the laſt reſpect he was indeceht. In 
the other unwiſe. He boaſted molt ridiculouſly/:of 
an influence which he never had over: -hericouncils. 
Happy would it have been for him, for bis family, 
and for this whole nation, if her example had really 
had a due influence over his conduct; or, at leaſh, 
it his example had obtained leſs influence: over the 
conduct of his ſucceſſour. Fraught with learning, 
not wich knowledge; ignorant of the true princi- 
ples of government; more a ſtranger to our con- 
ſtitution by his notions and bis habits of thinking, 


than to our country by his birth; obſtinate, though 


not ſteady : miſled by ſelf opinion, and-confirmed 
in errour by ſuperlative pedantry, King James the 
rſt ſeemed to expect the love, and to demand the 
obedience of his ſubjects, purely becauſe the cron 


— matatela dych 4uijons;3 upd» aiabighy- 


had. PO 00 bis beads: —— 


 Kemed;' both by her declarations and her actions, 
to think herſelf intitled to the firſt, and ſecure f 


the laſt, for no other reaſon tian this, becauſe the 


Vore the crown to the greateſt advantage of her 


people. ker good ſeae taught her what be had 


particular perſons in private life. 'Theſe perſons 
converſe | and live familiarly together. Natural 


ſympathies therefore, more eaſily to be felt chan 


deſcribed, may unite them, without the motives of 


gratitude or expeQRaation; Thoſe e 


offices, which the heart alone ſuggeſts,” are Gſten 
is neither a ſaint nor a hero, may hope to find un 


keep a friend: But public, or political, or Hate- 


friendlup,' by which we mean an intimate and uf 
fectionate union between the governours und the 


governed, cannot he contradicted without gratitude- 


ot expectation, nor maintamed without both. If 


it could, if -ſabje&ts-were atached to theic prines 


by a kind of inſtinct, as hard to be accounted for, 
and yet as prevalent as the ſympathies we have men · 


tioned ; the aſſertors of the divine right of princes, 
and of the univerſal.obedience due to them, would 
have had long ago a more plauſible argument than 
| they. have yet produced in favour of their docttines. 
They would have been able to ſtop the mouths of 
all gainſayers, even of bim who required a miracle 
to become their convert; and ho reſolved never 
to believe that llavery was of divine inſtitution, till 
. ſubjects. . 

like. 


not found in his books, that the ties betdveen prince 
and people are not the ſame wich thoſe between 
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like cocks; from which marks it might be collect - 


cd, that the former were deſigned: to labour and tio 
ſuſſer and the latter to ſtrut and to crow. But 
till ſoche ſuch miracle is wrought, or the inftinet- 
ſuppoſed above is born with-men, we tlünk it will 
remain true, that the union we ſpeak of between 


prince and people, neither can nor ought to ſubſiſt 


on any other terms, than thoſe of good government; 
on one part, and uf gratitude and expectation on 
the other. This union may be, and bath been, 
maintained by abſolute printes with their people; 
becauſe it is not impoſſible: that an abſolute prince 
ſhould be a wiſe aud good man; and becauſe ſome 


ſach there hive” been. But here lies à difference, 


The abſolute monareh may erert the whole power” . 
of the ſtate. He may «govern 3 ſafely, and 
with all other advantages, though he neglects to 
cultivate ihis union 3 or, which is worſe, though be 
breaks it. But the caſe of a ſimited monarch is 


not the ſame, for the veaſohs which we touched 


upon at the end of our laſt letter. It is therefore 
the immediate, the perſonal,” the higheſt intereſt of 
ſuch a prince, as it is the duty of every prince, to 
contract this union and to maintain it inviolate. The 
wiſdom of our conſtitution hath made it ſo; aud, 
in making it ſo, hath imitated that divine — 

which appears in the conſtitution of - the moral 

world. In this it may be eaſily proved, from a 


conſideration 'of the circumſtances in which we 


ſtand as individuals, that the general good. of ſo- 
ciety is the particular intereſt of every member. 
Our Creator — therefore, that we ſhould 

Py 
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promote this general good. U ee 
our duty to do ſo; and every man who believes a 


wiſe all · dĩrecting mind, and who knows that pro- 
portioning of means to ends is eſſential to wiſdom, 


; muſt-ſubſcribe to chis opinion. And yet, deter- 


mined by falſe appearances of good, or attracted 
by the force of immediate objects, men may, and 
they frequently do, imagine that they purſue their 
particular and ſeparate intereſt, whilſt they neglect; 
en a e and en W . 
ſociety. Del Fan V3 For N. 
In like manver, King: James ie-firſt;/ and ah: 
who have trod in his ſteps, imagined no 


Jeng at-they purſuediaipartieular; (ſeperate hw-⸗ 


reſt of their own,--whillt! they neglected an union 
with their people; and; even made ſuch! an union im - 
practicable, by tranſgreſpng, in pretenſions and in 
fact, the bounds, which our conſtitution preſeribed 
to them. But the miſtake is equal in both caſes; 
for in both caſes, intereſt and duty remain indiviſi· 
bly united, however they may be ſeparated in opinl - 
on; and be, who ſins againſt one, ſins moſt cer - 


tainly againſt the other; though the natural conſe- 


quences of his actions do not appear ee 
nor on every occaſion, to follow. | $ 
Theſe conſequences followed in a Ggnal and 4 


rible manner upon the occaſions, which we have 
mentioned, and into the particulars of which we 


ſhall deſcend ſome other time. Theſe examples 
therefore are compleat. The cauſes and the effects 
come together under our view; and if we carry our 


obſervations forward to later times, we ſhall ſee 
cauſes of the ſame kind laid again, and producing 


effects 
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effects of the ſame nature; effects always propor- 
tionable, to them; ſometimes jealouſy, diſcontent, | 
tumult ; ſometimes open reſiſtaace, and depoſition 
of the Prince; for though, in all thee caſes,. the 
people have ſuffered, as well as the Prince, yet; in 
ſome, the prince alone hath been undone; and thus, 
by an equal diſtribution of juſtice, | the principal 
ſhare of the common calamity hath fallen on him, 
without whom no part of it could have happened. 
Though theſe general refleCtions, which we have 
premiſed, may appear long to ſome of our readers, 
and may ſeem too nearly allied to reflections already 
made; yet we hope for indulgence, on account of 
the 1 importance of the matter. It muſt ſurely be of 
uſe to explain, very clearly, and very fully, from 
whence the weakneſs of our government, at ſome 
tiwes, and the. diforders and revolutions of it, at 
others, have proceeded ſidce that æra, when our 
liberties became better ſecured, and our conſtitution 
capable of greater improvements, by a new ſettle- 


ment of. the balance of property and power. No. | 
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point hath been more miſtaken. None bath been 
more wil fully SOROS: N 
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V KE have obſerved Deli of IE 2 2s | 
Wage the example of Queen Elizabeth might 
bave been to King. James 18 11 wigbt habe 
taught him te ſtruggle through the moſt intricate 
difficulties. But he had none ſuch to encounter, 
till he created them by bis own management. On 
the contrary; his acceſſion to the throne of England 
was accompanied with all the favourable circum- 
_ ances. of eaſe and ſecurity, which were neceſſary to 
form a conjuncture proper for him; fo that with a- 
 bilities, much inferiour to thoſe of his predeceſſor, 
be might have reigned as gloriouſly abroad, and as 
happily at home. Many-of the difficulties and dan- 
gers, which ſurrounded her, were perſonal to Wy. 
They aroſe from her birth; from her title; 
from that, which Mary Queen of Scotland — 91 
ed, They therefore ceaſed with her. Many others 
ſhe had conquered by à wiſe and ſteady adminiſtra- 
tion. Many had been worn out by length of time; 
and many had been fo. changed by the courſe of 
events, that King James was ſafe, where ſhe was 
moſt in danger; and ſtrong, where ſhe was weak- 
eſt. His title was not conteſted ; nor any oppoſi- 
tion, either open or ſecret, given to his ſucceſſion. 
They, who had ſounded fo high the right of his 
mother, could not refuſe. to acknowledge the ſame 
Tight in him; and the reſt of the nation ſubmitted to 
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it; for bow Jittle regard ſocyer many of them. mi 
pay to this: 8 8 in their hearts. or, how. reat ſu Bl 
picion ſoerer, of his JA condud might be Jolly 
iofuſed into them by his paſt behaviour, the people 
would have a ples and there was no other prince, 
in whom. the prol n intereſt could unite at that 
"Ms. The; riddle of* a plot, in whic Sir Wals 
ter Ra eich. was 9. "does. not ſerve to be | 
mentioned, as” an exception to the nation; J "pnani- 
mity we peak of. True it is that, in "other res 
ſpects, the nation was far from being united, either 
by a conformity of opinion, or by an acquicſcence | 
of thoſe;- who, differed from the eſtabliſhment.” It 
Wag, no doubt, a levers - misfortune, ar and ſuch it ! 
continges tg this-vexy hoyr, that 1 and Elb. 


rious work of the reformation, . 2 cargied on at 
Pr 


different, times, and in different 

on likewiſe, without a general concert · The ſever- 
21 churches reformed t tt ewlelves, according to. "the, 
different circymſtqnces, the ey. Wert in and a gor ing to 10 
the differ 6h araQers of t gew wha led the many 
in each The argtign! o of them, all fro om 
the Chu of Rome Was e x, but. in ſome, 43 


the whole. model; I * 2 wan thin ings were re- 
tained, which had been in 1 before the r Tefor-- | 
mation; in oth e 6,10 * 81 1 c. 

er eaplpemiey With the Rome ſeem- 
ed to. be the ſole ſtandard of RAN: purity, "This 
varigty of opinions and eſtabliſhments amongſt the 
reformed was a great evil in itſelf ; but this evit was 
aggravated by a circumſtance of the moſt fatal con- 
ſequence. The reformers, and eſpecially. thoſe who 
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came lateſt, as our excellent Mr. Hocker * walls 
by enforcing too peremptorily their particular modes' 
of reformation, brought the people in many caſes 
to receive and reſpect, as divine laws, even thoſs 
orders and that diſcipline, which expediency or other 
political motives had ſuggeſted, * Now, the naturat 
tendency of this perſuaſion was not only to 5 
all comprehen fion, or reconciliation amongſt the re- 
formed churches, impracticable; but to make the 
diviſious in any particular church, incurable. Thus, 
when Queen Elizabeth compleated that eſtabliſument 
of a church which Edward the ſixth wy begun, 
many diſſented from i it; add the ſcruples öf private 
conſcience were pleaded agaluft ſubmiſſion tc the 
public authority of the ſtate. If regard had been 
paid to all, who petitioned the Queen, or adirioniſh-" 
ed the parliament, - in the heat of theſe ties, it 
ſeems probable that no eſtabliſhment at all could 
| have been made; and if none had been made, an” 
eccleſialtical anarchy muſt have enſtied.” How 1 
the number of ſepdratiſts might have been leffened 
by more compliauces with” the learned and moderate 
amongſt them, (for ſuch there certainly were) we 
ſball neither preſume to determine, nor go about to 
enquire, . It is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe to. 
obſerve, that althongh theſe ſeeds of diſturbance hud 
been ſowed before the - acceſſion of King James; 
yet no diſturbance had happened, nor was any like- 
ly to happen at that time. The meaſures, which 
had been purſued, and the temper, which had been 
obſerved i in Queen Elizabeth's r reign, tended. to me 
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miniſn the religious poſitiot W 
and ker 858 very pot 17 FE Gun, 0 


and, ir | the 1 mean whi 00 pteyent ſuch con equen 


of 1 i, as "right endo, or weaken the goverment, + 


By the laws, which were made, the ſeveral difſent- 
ing ſets were diſcouraged, and kept in awe ; ; but, - 


by the execution of the Ns,” they were not ex- 


ted. Tbey were uniſhed, | bot provoked. * 


7 ey felt the weight of 4 gorerument, as often 5 


as they aitempted to diſturb It, but they never felt 
the oppreſſion of j party; ; and. when they were treat- 
ed like factions, they had not the pretence to com- 


plain that they were treated ſo by faction, Upon 


— 


this foot there was even room to 7 2 that” when 
the firſt fire of theſe mens zeal was ſpent, reaſonable 
terms of -union W ith the eſtabliſhed church t 00 ht ht be 8 


der, though they diſputed about it, and could have 
the leſs pretence to reject, with obſtinacy, that which 
bad been ſettled by Queen: Elizabeth, becauſe they 
knew that their own diſapline had been eſtabliſhed 
where i it prevailed, | as the Church of © England had 
bern, by the ſupreme authority 3. bat it had been 
made a law of- the-- country ; that che people, had 
been bound by oarh to the maiptainance of. it; and 
that Calvin 1 . © 7 7 exget or 
had been once 


1 714 


„ or reputation ;. and the yery , 
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actepted by ſuch b them as were not intox cated | 
' with fanaticiſm, + Such as. theſe were friends to or- 


ty 
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means, which w. were proper to gain theſe, were like- - 


P44 poſt effeyal . BI the i 92 ß of | 


5 
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them, and of the other ſeftaries in the mean 
Upon the whole matter, we think it very | 
King James the firſt, beſides the advantage 7 
ing to the crown, after all the difficulties and 127 
gers of compleating the reformation, and eſtabliſh. 
ing a new church were over, had an eaſy and fe- 
cure opportunity of preventing any bad copſequien- 4 
des, which might be apprehended from the diviſions 
of bis Proteſtant ſubjetts and that the i impro ve- 
ment of this opportunity add io giving | neither 
alarm to the well affected, dor pretence 10 the fac- 
 HOUS., 7 7 
0 The deſigus of the Roman-catholic-party, againſt 
the conſtitution in church -and ſtate, were ) Tied 
on with as much tage, but not with as much 
ſtrength as ever. The hydra heads, which ſprouteck 
continually out of that body in the former reign, 
had been lopt ſo often, that they appeared more 
rarely ; - and if the venom of that principle, which ' 
produced them, was not abated ; yet many of the | 
ſprings, which fed and nouriſhed i it, were exhauff- 
ed. The Guiſes, y Queen of Scotland, Philip 
the ſecond, were dead,” The reformation was eſtas 
| bliſhed; not only in outward form, but in the 
hearts of med. It was grown up to be a part, and 
a favourite part, of the conſtitution. - The ſpirit of 
liberty had blended our Civil and religious rights to- 
gether, and was become equally jealous Fo 1 
Let us add (fer we 1 it with grea 
that the Church of England was, — 05 
wiſdom, and ſanctity was her inſtitution, | e 
en a rock; that this rock was defended” by the 
greateſt number of excellent men, Which ny CKrif- 
tian 


moroky'de Inctan. ig 


ran church could boaſt of; (nd from all this: let 
as conclude, that as The was able to refill the at- 
tacks of thoſe ſekts, whith; ptirate conceit, miſta · 
ken zeal; ſome enthuſiaſm, and perhaps ſome fac- 
tion had nurſed up n ber own boſom ; ſo ſhe was 
better able than any other Proteſtant church to de- 
fend herſelf,” and the ſtate too, againſt the fallacies, 
the ſeduCtions, arid the violence df Nome. The 
policy of this court faw it, aud neglected nothing 
to prevent the conſequences; | 'Seminaries had been 
erected at Doway and other places abroad, for the 
education of Engliſh youth in Popery. Gregory 
the thirteenth had given the direRion of that, which 
was erected at Rome, to the Jeluits 3 and upon that 
occaſio theſe incendiaries crept into England. Jf 
we may believe ſome accounts, they mingled them- 
felves amongſt the clergy of the Church of England 
and the Puritan minifters, That they took all methods 
to foment our diviſions is probable; and that they 
were not men, who would ſtick at any, may be 
certauly collected from that accennt of their con- 
duct here, and of the doctrines they taught, which is 
contained in the complaints nee W r 
by the reſt of the * Popiſh clergy. 

Thus was the ſpirit of the church ub hae of 
Rome kept up here, even at the time of the aceeſ- 
ſion of King James; a ſpirit, which might ſerve to 

about an aſſaſſination, or any barbarous and 
deſperate ſtroke; (like chat of the gun · powder trea- 
fon) which'a few enthuſiaſts were capable of exe- 
cuting; but not 0 ſubvert e a pry and 
fe ni ra ot idee d 12 vere; 
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dow were le the ht 


mortally: e frightful, Fas -A s {yffigh 8 


rs; but tokens. of death, not. Hg S 
of recorery. King James bad it therefore. in his 
power to keep down with eaſe a party, which: Queen : 
Elizabeth' had ſubdued with pain; and whatever im- 


preſnon the bloody .deligns they had often formed, - 


and ſometimes brought to. effekt, mige make on his 
mind 1; certain it was, and the exent made that cer- 


taioty undeniable, that no degręr oſ fayour, to; them, 


except the utmoſt, could effetually- ſecure: him a- 
gainſt their attempts ; and that che leaſt degtee of 
favour ſhewn, or encouragement” given them, Fan 
be productive of the greateſt national miſchief. 

We beve dwelt the longer on. theſe points of 1 re. | 
ligious diviſions, becauſe we think a clear and jolt 8 
notion of them abſolutely: neceſſary. to fix a right * 
opinion, concerning one of 5 principal cauſes, - 
which were laid in this reign; of all, the nation 


of calamitics, that, followed. We' ſhall. menden 
the other advantages, which attended King James 
the firſt, as briefly as we. can; not becaule they - 


were ſmall, (for, an the contrary, they were ex- 
ccedingly great) but becauſe they are more notori + | 
ous, and bave. no need of n 
ed, in order o de made ſenſible. 4 4 14. "+ xt? 
Thus, for; ipflangs, the. differen ©, candinion, Þ 
which, he found the navy. the commerce, and, i 
wealth of the dagen, as well as the revenues, 
crown, from that, in which: Queen Elizabeth, b 
found them all at her acceſſion, is known in gene- 
ral by every one, who hath dipt into hiſtory. With- 


ol 
. 1 7 1 
2 „ 1 


nis rOR bf thotdin. 20 


out eptefing into more particulars: therefore than' we 
have done already, we may venture to conclude that 
he . the benefit Nen OT, and was 8 | 


$45 


debt of hea he gooey which 12 Haid to have 
abſorbed 3 50, 000 l. due on the laſt ſubſidies 


granted to ber. If this fact was true; all that re- 


ſulted from it is; firft, that Queen Elizabeth left 4 


| mortgage on the lands of "the crown, and money 


enough to diſcharge it; ſecondly,” that Kiog Ames 
parted Wich his money to recover bis lands; ane 
we ſhalf nor 6þp6ſe iy perſon, who will. chatirably” 
believe "that this Prince would have paid the debts 
of his predeceſſor, though they had not been thus 
ſecured, out of the money ſhe'lefr In ber coffets; A 
becauſe to have done otherwiſe, ou kave' been 4 
manifeſt violation of all the' rukes of "religion, 0. 
nour and common morality,” But we muck doabt” 


even this averthent of the lords, who opened the 


ſeſſion, will have any great weight, when it ſhalt 
be confidered that their whole diſcourſe Was too 
miniſterial to be flacere; and that ſome of the rea- 
ons, by which they gude! for the King's want 


of money (ſuch, for inſtance, as the charge of pro- 


tecting his wife and children from being robed on 

the road to London) were really burleſque. 
The advantages, which this Prince had in the 

ſituation of foreign affairs, both at his acceſſion to 


the throde, and during the greateſt part of his reign, 1 


were: 


202 1 BYMARK ON; HER 
were remarkably great ;. and we bs ae it” 
is poſſible to find more than ode conjuncture equal - 
ly favourable ſince that ume. Philip the third, was 
on the throne of Spain; a Prince of ſmall: capacity, 
and leſs application ; governed by bis fayoprite, and | 
his favourite dcteſted by the people: Before the 
end of King James's reign, he died; and Philip the 
fourth, his ſan, ſucceeds; a youth 1 ſixteen years. 
old, and governed as abſolutely by Olivarez, as his 
father had been by the Dake of Lerma:* The de- 
clebſion. of the Spaniſh monarchy baſteyed on apace. 
under theſe princes; It is ſaid that Pfulip the third 
refuſed to-ſupport the Roman: catholic-party, in the, 
ning of the reign; of King James; Which is the, 
more probable, on account of the-carly ang preg; 
pitate ſteps made by this Prince, towards: 
with Spain. The defeat of Don John d' Aquila in 
lreland, and the entire reduction of · Tyrone, which 
happened A little before the death of Qneen Elixa- 
beth, diſcguraged the 'Spanjards from, making any 
more attempts of that kind. Tbey turned their 
eyes from theſe iſlands to the continent; to the L] 
Countries and to Germany, where they continued, . 
during the courſe. of many years, to conſume their 
remains of ſtrength, - in abetting the ambitions pro- 
jets. of: that branch of the houſe; of Auſttia , — 
. A wg Jamey had en to N 15 
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ned on \ that; Pata, | He was, ins peace indeed. : 
with Spain, but intended-not to be ſo long. We 
are very far from believing: that , this Prince could.” 
at entertain ſo chimerical a Projeſt 28, that of 
making : 


= 


* 
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| making an entire new ſettlement of Europe, by di- 
viding it into fifteen fates; which Parefixe and other 
authors have felated, upon the fünh of the compi- 

lers of Sully“ s memoirs; but, without doubt, be had 

great views of checking the ambition, and reducing 
the power of the hoüſe of Auſtria. It was there- 
fore his intereſt to live well with the King of Great 

Britain; and accordingly he ſent the Marquis of Roſuy, 

after wards Duke of Sully, to renew the treaties With 

King James, as ſoon almoſt as this Prince was ſeat- 

ed on the throne of England. When Henry the 

fourth was ſtabbed by Ravillac, a minority followed in 

France, and the counſels of that court were, for 

many years, chiefly employed about. their own 'af- 

fairs; ſo that nothing. could happen on, that ſide, 
even after this great change, t to Blue the' Jeaft dif- 
turbance to King James. 

The ſtates of the Low Comes were go longer 

in the ſame diſtreſſed Condition. Their common- 

wealth had taken form ; their naval force was in- 
creaſing; and their comitdercs extending iefetf my 
day. Oſtend kept the '$panifh' forces at bay for 

more than three years; and when Spinola made 
bimſelf maſter of that beap of ruins, the Dutch 

. thought themſelves ſufficiently tecompenſed by the 

acquiſition, which they had made, in the mean 

time, of Sluyce and other important places. The 
truce of eight months between Spain and the States 
was ſi igned jo 1 60). It was prolonged afterwards ; 

.and, in the year 1609, the truce of twelve years 

was concluded at Antwerp; ; by which the King of 

Spain was forced to acknowledge the liberty and 

. independency of the united Provinces, Thus was 
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that {commonwealth eſtabliſhed, to. + a great ang 
laſting, acceſſion. of ſtrength to the Proteſtant inte- 
reſt ;, and King James might have reaped the bene 
fit of an uſeful alliance, where Queen Elizabeth bad 
no other advantage than that of defending the op- 
preſſed, and Wa the forces of a common 
| an meld 

The affairs af. he nortth, indeed, 'v were io o great 
"confuſion about the ſame time. The crown of 
Sweden belonged to Sigiſmund in the courſe of de- 
ſcent; but Sigiſmund was a Papiſt and King of po- 
land. For both theſe reaſons, he had been exclud- 
ed, and bis uncle Charles preferred to the throne by 
the, States of Sweden; who provided, by the act 
of ſettlement, not ;only that their Kings ſhould be 
of the religion. of the. country, but that none of the 
Princes of the Royal Family ſhould accept an9the 
. crown, nor any foreiga dominions, Their experi- 
ence, it ſeems, had ſhewn them the necelſity of 


ſuch limitations. This gave occaſion to thoſe, long 


and cruel wars, which followed between Sweden 
and Poland. _ Others ſucceeded between Sweden 


. and Denmark ; but the ſcene of them all was ſo re- 


- wote, and the iptereſts of this country ſo abſolutely 
i unconcerned in the events of them, that he, who 
; ſhould have adviſed King Jamey to take any part 


3 


'T The Me. Et 1055 on "the throne of | 


5 the empire till the year 1 614. | His brother Mat- 
thias ſucceeded | him, and their coulin , Ferdinand 
ſucceeded Matthias. During the reign of Rodol- 


phus, here were troubles in Hungary, .þ in Tranfil- : 


vais, 
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vagia, in Bobomiay..and.je-ſevetal! parts of F 
pire. Moſt of them were cauſed, all of them were 
fomented, by religious diviſtons. During the reign | 
of Matthias, theſe-woubles; ineræaſed. They grew | 
up to maturity,” 6s the /acceſſion. of Ferdinand to 
the empire approached. Tbe Bohemians, long op- 
preſſed, and long pronoked, took arms at laſt in 
1648. Many canſes confpired to render all acco- 
modation impracticable. Amongſt the principal 
were the deſigus which all-the branches of the houſe 
of Auſtria had laid, and begun to execute, againſt 
liberty. and the proteſtant religion in Germany; the 
character of Ferdinand, violent, orvel, a bigot, 
though artſul; and, to ſpeak impattialiy, the ambi- 
uon of Frederick, elector palatine. If this ambition 
had been the ſole motive to engage King James in 
theſe quarrels; we muſt think, that be could not baue 
anſwered to his on people the engaging: in them, 
as popular as the Palatize, his wife, und his: cauſe 
were m England. But cheſe quarrels were of ano- 
of Bohemia; but his ewn patrimony. The Pro- 
teltant religion, and the liberty of/ Gerwany, -were 
well nigh. ſacrificed io the bigotry: and ambition of 
the Emperor; ſo that the intertſt of this nation, 
as. well as the King's family jotereſt, as very much 
concerned to prevent theſe cenſeqnences ; und yet, 
upon this. foot, we muſt likewiſe tun tat ĩt would 
not have been Jong popular in theſe days, when the 
memory of -Queen Eliaabeth's policy- was freſh in 
the minds of men, to have maintained gre#-armics 
on the continent; and to; have fed-with dbſidies' fo 
many hungry prigces, who! had, at ſeaſt in the be · 
ex. U. 145  ganing, 
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ginviog, nothing lef-a6iheart-than the commod fins 
tereſteaotl- „ dn ori raw mort to ot ig 
This difficult and dangerous ſituatiom f ars 
on the continent, in which we allow that King 

James ought to bade taken ſome part may be 
thought, perhaps, to fm dwenceptũon 0 hüt 


hath heen ſaid, concerdingo thoſe circumſtankes = 


advantage, of caſe; and ſcenrity, Which accompas 
nied the reign of this prince; but there Will be 
room to thin. ſo no longer, whew it iſhall be conſi- 
dered; that King James had time and means to pre- 
pate for this Critical nine! The diflreſs in 


on her throne at home; but he had reigied ncas 
eighteen years, before any thing happened on the 


acting vigorouſiꝝ in that ſdene. Beſides, when this 


for the ſervice: of "thoſe, hom it was bis intereſt 


to that which becomes a prince on the continent, 
and agrecably to the principles of his predeceſſour's 


ver come to tonſidet᷑ the part he did 2ake 3 and we 
ſhalt iuſiſt upon it the rather, becauſe" de "obſerve 


with how much affectation, the caſe we are noõẽ- 
| ſpeaking of hath been quoted, as parallel to the 
| preſent ſituation of affairs; ant how impertinently 


it hath been taken” for-granted, that'King James the 
firſt war collomded in his own time, and hath been 


x | 3 — 21 | 


foreign affairs begam with Quieen'\Elikabeth's reign'; | 
and ſhie was in danger Abroad; before ſhe was ſettled 
continent which could give him à juſt occaſidi f 


occafion did happbu; he had it in bis' power to have 
acted with great glory to himſelfſ and effectualiy 


to ſapport, without king any other part than that 
which hecomes a Kiug of England, in oppoſition 


conduct This will! appear evidendy- true, When 
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— Lnce, for pot Bp what theſe tinie- 


had deen a prince of the empire ; : and for not act- 
ing ot eviry appearagee of dibget,; of even of in- 
convenieney, to any little ſtate of Germany, in ſuch 
2 manner 2 is agrecable neither w the intereſt nc 
ſitustion of our iſtand: % goes en 
„ What, hach beeg fad, may be-ſuffdient, to, ſhewa 
bow few the difficulties, were, compared with ,the 
advantages, which King James had 10 encounter 
| both. at home and abroad; and how fortunate; a 
conjundture wat prepared for him by the wiſdom of 
his predeſſour, and, by an happy combination of irs 
cumſtances. What ule, he made, of . theſe, adyantar 
ges, what condat' be, beld, and what conſequen» 
ces he had, muſt de (the, fubje af angther dif: 
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thiok it appears, that from the time var 'eons 


Kitution ſertled on the foundation on d which it re- 


maias. Ml}, there hath been not only no poMbilſity: 
of governing this nation with 4 aud dignity;. 
without the concurrence of the people in their re- 
preſentative body, nor with caſe and fifery withon 


their concurrence in their colleftive body; dur that 
nded, nad does and tt 


this concurrence hath 
e depen,” oh the Uto of intereſt 20 ufs. 
tion between the King and hit ſubfects. 
We beg leave to repeat, that Queen Ele 


fow this e end this only ſure principle, 


on which the could eſtabliſſi her government under 
ſuch a conſtieation ; that ſhe very wiſely took the: 
government on the terms of the conſtitution, and 
the conſtitution as ſhe found it; that, inſtead of 
ſtruggling through trouble and danger to bend the 


conſtitution to any partieulat notions or views of 


her own, ſhe accommodated her notions, her views, 
and her whole character to it. Let us obſerve, by 
the way, that this is no more than what every 
prince ought to do; and what every free people will 
expect and exact too, if need be, that he ſhould do. 
He is made for their ſakes, not they for his. He is 
raiſed to maintain, not to alter the conſtitution, 


Now King my begun and continued, through 


dhe 


IVY =. a tl. a <= 


to gerd * 
zu) regard to- this Principle! nah. in *. — fee 
fiance of it... He.choſe, gien cxpedients of govera- 
led g „any bro oken ge 


the whole come of his rn, © 
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property, jet hen den MN. right, Or 3 precari- 
- gus one, to this power. He meant, . by the, force 
of new-fangled. opinions, to attach the. tion to 
him, as Queen. Elizabab had om, by. 7 7 dies ol 
affection and confidence :; 15 meant to govern. 
without the concurence of the nation. or he meant 
nathing; The. firſt was chimericah,-the ſecond Was. 
wicked, and the third was. ſtupid... Elizabeth, bad 
been e of ber prerogative, bot moderate in 
the exerciſe. of it, Wiſes James-imagined, that the. 
bigher he carried ic and the- more N he 
exerted, it, the more. ſtrongly be; ſhould be ſeated 
on his. throne. He, miſtook, the weight for the. 
freogth of a ſceptre ; „ and. did not confider that it, 
was neyer ſo likely to flip, ot to be, wreached out of. 
a-prigce's, hands, as When it is, awieſt, He never, 
reflected, t; . Prerqgative. is of, he nature of a. 
ſpring. which, by, DICH, Rong wy. certainly. re- 
lax an and often bre ; Ihat in one calc L It en of: | 
Wahn * in be pier 2. Ly LY tall. 4 ts 
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vernment were, by which King James 
* ftybliſhr his authoeiey, he found yumbers t at 


- them ; | fe dete re e e 


& to de 
pole yer 


"cor- 


ge 


called in queſtions - "The leaft juftifigbte | 

of the crow wets' Hablithed' 3. . e of 
goyerament, and Certain rinciples/ of the Fug 
conſtiturion.” What facher Paul Obſtrves to have 


happened in the church, happened here in the ſtate: | 


Our court, ke 9 of Rome, by affirming” and 


denying boldly,” nd by, inſiſting  peremprority, 
brought many th ings. to be received as certain, 


which had been rt proved, and many others 16 


be looked on as problematical, which had been often 


demonſtrated. Thus were thoſe diviſions created, 


which could alone render the others fatal. Diſputes: 
about the uſe of the ſurplice, or tbe croſs. in dap 


riſm, would not have unſheathed all the ſwords. in 


| the nation. Puricartiſm neither did, nor could make 
' fuch deadly wounds; bat When they were once 
made, puritaniſin feldered in the fore, and rendered 


|. them mortal. King James conjured up, by uſing 


tricks of government, that ſtorm in which his ſuc- 
_ ecſfour periſhed, His ſucceſſour, (for we will finifh 
the ſietch we have began), a religious and juſt 
prince, came a party-man to the throne. His pre- 
judices, confirmed by habit, fortified by the flattery 


err notions and erke —— | 


60 be de. 


. 
which 
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ft, there bad been E * „ 
and obſBinare reſiſts ot ke rl, 
pl ume opportunity, ant evett' affiſta6te;” to 
the ottiers to extiogulthy thisiſpith.' ' Caniliers' id 
Roundheads' divided "thi nation, "fie "Yorkiſts auc 
Lincaſlithds.”' Ne other optlö was left at hiſt, 
To recoticite theſe diſputes by r became im 
when neither fide would: raft the other. 
o e them by the fward,'\ was to fight” hot 
for preſefyig the. confliturion, but for the wanter 
of deſtroying it ' "THe conſtitution might have been 
deſtroyed,” under pretence of pretogative. b "It” was 
deſtroyed under pretence of Aberty. 5 might © 
have fallen under abſolute monarchy. We felt into 
. abſolate anarchy, "The ſum of i is this; We 
were defttoyed by faction; but faction prevailed 4 at 
court near forty 'years before ir prevailed amongſt 
the people. It was the original principle on one 
Gde. It was an accident on the other, Church- 
men and royalifts attacked mme conſtitution, Puri- 
tans and common wealth · men, and, above all, 2 
motley race of preciſe knaves and eathoſiaſtic mad- 
men ruined it; Bat the laft could never have hap- 
pened, if the firſt had not; and whoever will dil. : 
paſſſonateiy track the” cauſes of that deteſtable vit 
War, will find them laick in the conduct of King 
| * 
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early, as, his acgeſſion to the 
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which, followed, . Elizabeth pg 
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I; as V3 Des Kt 4 
— A prince. that. is invited, ; or comes newly to. 4 

< i kingdom, ns Gold Bare his Sarge 

&, wheels ſmoath ſhod.;” apd ſurely, it cver, pris 

had mgtives, and 25 pportupity, * — 

| Ropular,; King Jawes, had 18. „ lle, ,8o1 

ton, and others, even Cecil +2, principal, mi IX = 


the hte Queen), had, he Eten nen 


him, for their own private intereſt; but the mil- | 


tons, who {ybmizted jp his acceſſign, Jebel 
upon, ate and were Fe by the Nature « wn 
the conjuncture, not by any knowledge. of the per- 
ſons who compoſed. 955 new royal famil ly. alt Was, 
not therefore enough for them to. be placed in and 


51 the throne. Tbeir true intereſt aten 
t the hearts of the people ſhould, be. gained 3; 


them 4, and. t that, popularity, ſhould ppl that, ſpit 
in their fayour, which ldom fails tg, Leute 


e u , 88 OS Abel a. 


mongſt the people they t to: goyern. The oppor- 
tunity of doing tie lay 1 * before King, James, 
He was. received. With - tranſports. of joy. and all, 
ranks of men wad e their court to If he.) Jook-, 
ed on. thi "national behaviour, (fyrelo d it; 1 8. to be. 
the effect of a, La the, prople.ta enden thema, 


25 to, Him, a 1 Qlolely wi ci ihe hi, 


ſh e fi e 
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people, 10 deftobs 16" be 4 
If he Jooked on this nafionzl behaviour as the effe 

of ' levity;” ineonftancy, "ant lore” of chaijie," it 
ſhould have taught bim to a How ſboti this. 
honey -· moon would paſs away; bow {640 the ſtream 


of poputes fivour might” dam gun Fim; ac 


err ef the Satte Pale Pd ig f c. g. 
a bad king worſe. It whs natural for a win man 
IG Latterers role! bim, Wo Woes 


bee p lug e ſp ap eee 
to bis eminent metit. 30 were an homuge pald for 


the böncur he did then in heir crown. 
He took therefore much ſtate. He did not indeeck 
make hig jburbey, as Henry the feventh made his 
entry ind Eotdon;” in a Hoſe chariot; but lie for- 
did by proclamation the concourſe of che people to- 
kind! e them with frowns, that we 

„ay ab ſoy with. dure, ech Aerie turns 
of thonght cin vanity inſpire. '' Some © will” be re- 
ſpetted, like eaſtern. monarchs, tinſeen wichia the 
ſhrine of their court.” Others. grow ond ef public 
triumphe ; de t in noify aechamariets ; md are 
pleaſed to drive, like Indian pagods, oer #* 4 


crowd. 04,5 mort pare ney ws: bes oi: wal 


Av moch as Ning Jiimes neglefted? to" gain the 
„ Wilſon, W 


public, 


j 
f 
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publige.cycti.gt h6-cheqapden.pfcalpjie, be:ſank 


ito, low, familiarity with; his, faxourites,;, and, Yay 

profuſe ;of. riches and honours to., particular « 
Re re 45, fr lt, 108.2: f5w. and afterwards on 
one man, chaß affection which, he: had promiſed the 
Whole. Nation, in. ſome of, the plapſible,, v EQ 
place; diſcourſes , which. he held at, certain, times, 
There is no . mentionipg the, ,particals 
Hances 05, a Prein oc, bg. acknowledged..þ 


The «takes he gaxe.to, bis gourtiers,/ippayetiſhed 
it jalways happens, ie people | 


| the.grownyz ang, .as 
Were, forced, to pay 15 thoſe very grants at which 
they murmbred. Hanqurs, hejbeſtowed 1 in ſo laviſh 


2 manner, and with, ſo >. Jittle, diſtinction, chat they | 


craled, in ſae;ſenſe,..49,. he hanowe. +» To, beg 
the, Britin nobilüy, it was-became. almoſt 

to have nomenclatqrs, Iike thoſe, who . atten 
candidates at Rome, to tell them the —_— the 


citizens. The jeſt went ſo far, that an; advertiſe+- 


Int. of, ©. An art 10 help weak memories to a 
« competent knowledge of the names of the: nobi- 
% lity,”, Was, paſted, up, at Pa aul' 1 0 _ Ig v 8 hid 
has King, James, begaq.1.and. ths heaconrinugh 
bis reign- T ak e he: laid, in his 
firſt ſpeech to his parliament, would teach. him not 
to be ſo eaſily and lightly moved in gramuing, taught 
bim nothing. + What a.confraſt.. does . this conduct 
make with the affability of Queen, Elizaberh ; , with 
the oecgnomy. and xeſerve ſhe.juſed, in, lpoling, of 
her treaſure, and in conferring honours ? But King, 
James, ſtood. in need, of helps, to dhe want of which. 


* Wilſon. | Po * 


ed: the 
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ſhe! wis'"ſiperotit!”! K god geretuwent lehr 
ohe of oh hen rey -mhakes à gbd people 
When i prinee tisth turned the fpirkt oF a tation it 
his favour! he netd not be folicitdus about gaſni 
particlar met! $ büt eben be bath earned this ſpirit | 
oft him, „be Wulf Rniphcy® all * arty, even "the 
loweſt” 10 Ietath'arficalar” en from the ody of 
che people, afd td mate tem act dy motwes f 
private intereſt againſt” the" public ſeuſe. This is 
faction; and thereſote, whenever a cbuft il ihduſ. 
trious to feduee, to inveigle, to corrupt particular ; 
men, we may ſecurely condude, vilthout waiting 
for any other gn, that ſach an adamvitration finds 
on A factiobs, not oh à national” bottom, But td 
return to King James. bai oe ul aft : 16009- 
Whuſt he neglected the affection, and fought the 
reverence of the public; he loſt one, and was diff 
appointed of the other! His private and his public 
3 fell into contempt. 1 Was 
the part upon Which he valued himſelf. This be 
affected more tham became à king, and broached, 
on every oceaſion,” in ſuch a manner as would Kavi 
miſbecome a ſchoolmaſter. His pedantry was too 
much even for the age in which he ved. It would 
be tedious to quote the part he took in the tonfe® 
rence at Hampton - court; and im the theological 
wrapgles between the Gomatiſts aud Arminians; t | 
to go about to prove; by ſome iuſtatcts hat u 
peared in alb his words and actions ; what i Un 
fally allowed; and what the unkingly volume ok | 
behind him! teſtiſies. Let us only obſerve, that the 


ridleils which! aroſe from hetice;” aan e fixed # 
A ine 16 Sto] izw 3 51010 tf ite! oh 


N 


Ka Uni pes wh Atop whale, e 
to ſhine in any inferiour clals. 4, becauſe differcyt, and, 
in ſome caſes perhaps, oppoſite talents; boch natu- 
| þa dairy yo ny 
gulate the movements. of the machine of: govern- 
ment; in ſhort, becauſe, 38 4 good adjutant may 
ente 2 yery bad general; ſo a great, ee 
rn. may be a very ignorant king. 
TUbere were many other r which 

tat vs len this Prince in the eyes of his 
ſubjects and of all mankind ; as we fhall oc 
caſion 10 obſerve frequently: in the , courſe, of theſe 
remarks. In ihe mean time, ve. ſhall obſerye here 
chat the ſtate he affected, and the pompous titles he 
Vas fond of, ſerved to render his puſilanimity (which, 
with his vauity, made up the main of bis character) 
more. conſpicuous, and his perſon by conſequence 
more contemptible. The baſtzlises 'berween the 
Engliſh and Spaniards continued, when, Queen Eli 
Zabeth died. This great Qꝑeen, not content to 

have done herſeiſ and her ſubjects juſſice, on many 
b ggnal occaſions, put likewiſe into their, power to 
da themſelves juſtice, by granting letzers of repriſal 
on the ſubjetts of Spain. King James was ſo fond 
of peace, that ie, Þ. aüraid of wurf that without 
. Naying to be; falicited on this head, or to be com - 
plimenied on his acceſſion to the throne by the King 
of, Spain, he revoked theſe letters in a few weeks 
after he came into England. He diſarmed his ſub- 
jects, before he had provided. for their better ſecu- 
rity. He ſtopt them in the courſe of doing them · 
ſelves juſtice, before he was ſure of obtaining re · 
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paration for their. paſt loſſes.” The impreſſions, 
which ſuch a proceeding muſt make on the minds 


of a trading people, are eafily felt He, who had 
revoked theſe letters in ſuch a manner, was not 
likely to grant them on any other occaſion. What 
protection therefore, and much leſs what encourage- 
ment to trade could be expected from a Prince, who 
began his reign by: ſacrificing this, the moſt valuable 
intereſt of his people, to à foreign and hoſtile na - 
tion; to the mean arts of falſe policy, and even to 
his fears? Again; one of the fir ſt embaſſies, which 
King James ſent abroad, as that of the Earl of 
Hertford to Bruſſels. A Dutch man of war meet - 
ing the ſhip, which carried the ambaſſadour, refu- 
1d to! mo 755 an Aer nen this affront to 

a 1 ; K Fi 500 


* N. B. This ag b in kiſory, as it is N 
related; but having looked into Sir William Yor 
Ton's a4 tracts, we find it differently told, 
ſays nothing of ſtriking, or not ſtriking the for 
but confeſſes that an affront was offered by two Dutch | 
men of war, He adds, that he ſent for the captains 
on board his ſhip ; that he threatened to right him- 
ſelf upan them; but that he diſmiſſed them at the 
intreaty of my Lord Hertford, on their exculing them 
ſelves, and promiſing to punith the offenders. How 
ſeverely theſe offenders were puniſhed may be col- 
leged from hence. One of theſe captains, ſays 
„ Sir William Monſon, was he, who fince that 
„time committed a foul murder upon his Majeſty's 
fſubjects in Ireland, that were under protection.“ 
If we had no other proofs of the indignities offered 
to our nation by the Dutch, from the time of the 
acceſſion of King James: che fie, than the memorlals 
ef this gentleman, hey would be ſufficient; He 
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that of St. George, went off with impunity. It is 


aid that the ambaſſadour hindered the captain from 
things are certain; one, that Queen Elizabeth would 
have ſeverely pnniſned her officer, and wauld have 
exacted ample reparation from the States General; 


the other, that King James did neither. This com- 
monwealth had been raiſed by Queen Elizabeth, and 


was ſtill in want of the ſupport of England. The 
lovereignty of her ſtate had not been yet acknow» 
ledged by any of the powers of Europe! How 


much the pacific temper of King James was capable 


of bearing had not yet become ſo apparent, as he 
made in the courſe of his reign. From all which 
it is eaſy to collect that if he had demanded ſatiſ- 


faction, he muſt and would have received it. But 
the good Prince was afraid, where no fear was, ang 
; bore diſhonourably what he might have reſented 


complains of theſe indignities very much, and men- 
tions ſeveral. In this very tra@ he affirms. that the 
Hollanders took and burnt our ſhips, and murdered 
our men for trading to the ports of Flanders, whilt 


they ſuffered their own countrymen, even in our 


fight, to trade thither. The truth js, that our na- 
tion was inſulted with impunity, during this pacific 


reign, not only in Europe but in every other part of 


the world ; not only by the Dutch, but by other 
nations; and that our government fell from the 
higheſt eſteem into the loweſt contempt. If therefore 


the inftance we have quoted, ſhould be diſputed, on 


the repreſentation of this fat by Sir William Mon- 


ſon, an hundred others, and ſeveral of them more 


fafely ; 


flagrant, might be produced. 
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ſafely ; nay, what he ought to have reſented in any 


circumſtances,” and at any hazard. We are not to 
wonder if ſo poor a conduct as this ſoon brought 
King James into contempt, mingled with indigoa- | 
tion, amongſt a people, eagerly. beat on commerce, 
and in whom high nations of honour and a gallant 
ſpirit had been infuſed, by the cxample of Queen 


Elizabeth, and ane during the whole courſe 


of a long reigg. 
Theſe things, and ſeveral achers of the Sing kind 


Which I omit, might however have been borne. The 


ridicule might have appeared leſs in-the eyes of men 
accuſtomed to it. The other faults might have 


| been excuſed, or ſoftened at leaſt, by hopes of a- 


mendment. But there are ſome things behind, 


which no excuſe would alleviate, nor any patience 


endure. We ſhall now bring them forward, and 
ſpeak of them under three heads. The pre ten ſious 
ſet up, and the attempts made againſt the freedom 
of this conſtitution, The management of paris. 
The conduct of our national interefts 9 
an the * * the nation. 
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ute esc an on which King James 


affected to eſtabliſh his authority, was that of, 


an hereditary right to the crown: This lacred right, 


according'to the political creed which he impoſed, 
was not to be conteſted, much leſs to be ey aſide; 
and yet this ſacred right was a mere chimera ; con- 


tradicted by the general tenour of cuſtom from the 
Norman invaſion to his time; by the declared ſenſe 
of his immediate ꝓredeceſſors; by many ſolemn pro- 
ceedings of parliament; and by the-exprefs terms of 


law. Two families. (for the race of Plantagenet was 
grafted on the Norman race, and they may be recs: 
koned properly as one) had furniſhed, indeed," all 
our kings; but this conſtituted no hereditary right. 
When a prince of the royal family, but in. a degree 
remote from the ſucceſſion, comes to the crown, in 
prejudice of the next heir, hereditary right is vio- 


lated as really as it would be, if an abſolute ſtran - 


ger to this family facceeded, Such a prince may 
have another, and we think a better right; that, 
for inſtance, which is derived from a ſettlement of 
the crown, made by the authority of parliament ;. 
but to ſay he hath an hereditary right, is the grof- 


{ſt abuſe of words imaginable. This we think fo- 


plain, that we ſbould be aſhamed to go about to- 
prove it; and yet there are men, in this age of pa- 
radoxes, 


id 
y 


radoxes, either dull enough, or proſtitute enough» 
unn even bor _ wan * 
mentioned. 

 Ourkidgs, c eee e | 
ſucceeding as next heirs to one another, and in a 
regular courſe of deſcent, that no inſtance can be 
produced of the next heir's ſucceeding, which is 
not preceded and followed by inſtances of the next 
heir's being ſet aſide. Thus Edward the firſt ſuc- 
eeeded his father Henry the third ; bur his father 
Henry the thi d. and his grandfather John, had both 
deen raiſed to the throne, in plain defiance of he- 
reditary right ; the right of Arthur, nephew to John,. 
and the right of Arthur's ſiſter, couſin german to- 
Henry- Edward the ſecond ſucceeded his father 
Edward the firſt; but Edward the third depoſed 
Edward the ſecond; the parliament renounced all 
allegiance to. him ; and Edward the. third held the 
crown by a. parliamentary title, as much as William 
the third. If we go up higher than this æra, or 
deſcend lower, we ſhall find the examples uniform. 
Examples, ſufficient to countenance this pretenſion 
of hereditary right to the crown of England, are to 
be found no: where. But we haſten to King James; 
who raiſed, or, if you pleaſe, revived, this preten 
ſion, ſo ncedleſsly for himſelf, and ſo-very whale 
ably for bis poſterity. 

The Britiſh. race began in Henry d e 
and from him alone King James derived that right, 
which he aſſerted in ſuch pompous terms; that un- 
doubted right to the throne, as he called it in his 
firſt ſpeech. to parliament, which" Gad, by birth+ 
right — had, in fulneſs of. time pro- 
T4. vided. 


* 


* 
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vided fer him. Now ſurely, if ever any Prince ache: 
to the crown without the leaſt colour of hereditary: 
right, it was Henry the ſeventh. He had no pre- 
tence to it, even as heir of the houſe of Lancaſter. 
His wife might have ſome, as heir of the houſe of 
Vork; though her hereditary. title was not free 
from objections, which the character of Edward the 
fourth rendered probable; but the title of his wife 
had no regard paid to it either by him, or the par- 
liament, in making this new ſettlement. Ie gain · 
ed the crown: hy the good will of the people. He 
kept it by the confirmation of parliiment, / and dy 
his own ability. The national union of the two 
roſes was a much better expedient for quiet than 
foundation of right: It took place in Henry the 
eight; it was continued in his ſueceſſors; and the 
nation was willing it ſhould continue in King James 
and his family. But neither Henry the eight, nor 
his fon Edward the fixth, who might have done ſo 
with much better grace, laid the ſame ſtreſs on he- 
reditary right as King James did. One of them 
had recourſe to parliament on every occaſion, where 
the ſucceſſion to the crown was concerned; and 
the other made no ſcruple of giving the crown by 
will. to his couſin, in prejudice of his fiſter's right. 
This right however, ſuch as it was, prevailed ; but 
the authority of parliament was called in aid by 
Mary, to remove the objeQtion of illegitimacy, 
which lay agaioſt it. Elizabeth bad ſo little con- 

cern about hereditary right, that ſhe neither held, 
nor deſired to hold her crown by any other tenour 
than the ſtatute of the 3 5th of her father's reign. 

In the I * of her own reign, ſhe declared it by 
| | law 


* 
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law high treaſon, during her life and a pramunire, 


alter her deceaſe, to deny the poer of parliament,. 
in limiuag - and: binding the dgſcent and inheritance 
of the crown, or the claims to it; aud whatever: 
private - motives there were for; putting to death- 
Mary. Queen, of Scotland, her claimipg a right, in. 
oppoſition to an act of parliament, Vas the foun + 
dation. of the-publio-proceetliogs againſt her. 
Such examples, as We h quoted, ought to haye- 
bad ſome weight With King dames. A Prince, W 
had worn the crown: ot Scotland, under ſo many 
rc ſtraints, and in ſo gteat penury, (might have con- 
tented himſelf, one would think, to hold that of 
England, whoſe penſioner. he had been, by the ſams 
tenor, and. to- eſtabliſh- his authority on the ſame 
principles, as · bad on fented the beſt and; greateſt of 
his predeceſſois ; but his defigas were a8 kad as 
thoſe of the very eee ho went before 
him. KR In ROT enen 1761 t n 
Happily for Great Bride, he wanted the ca- 
pacity of Henry the ſeventh; the reſolution of 
Henry the eight ; and the favourable; opportunities, 
which they had the luck to find, or the art to con- 
tive, of raiſing. prerogative, 2 dw pern he 
encroaching. on liberty. 
Wie obſerved, in diſcour ſing 50 the * of 
Henry the ſeventh; that he had laid the foundations 
of an exorbitant power, before the nation was well 
aware of what he intended. King James, on the 
contrary, ſnewed his whole game from the firſt, 
Beſides the pleaſure,, which his vanity found in 
boaſting of an abſolute, independent right to the 
c nen io himſelf, he imagined that the 
N 7271 tranſition 


me? 
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tranſition would be eaſy, ind ſo indeed ir proved a- 
mongſt'many, from this to ſome other uſeful apo- 
thegms. He hoped to get, and he did get, an act of re- 
cognition of his right of fucceſſion; for we cannot 
perſuade ourſelves, with Rapin, that he was indifferent 
on this point; and though this act, as well as the 
oath of ſupremacy, which had been eſtabliſhed long 
before, and that of allegiance, which was eſtabliſh- 
ed'foon after, is in itſelf, as it hath proved in ef- 
fect, but a feeble prop to ſupport the pretence of 
hereditary right; yet King James certainly looked 
on it as an admiſſion of his claim, and meant a real 
advantage, where the-parliament very probably meant 
nothing more than a compliment. This Prince 
brought with him the true ſpirit of miſſionary; and, 
by preachiog a ne docttine, endeavoured to eſts- 
bliſh a new power. From the tiotion'6f indepen- 
dent right was deduced the notion of independent 
authority; a right ſuperiour to law: an authority 
unbounded by it; a right which could not be prob - 
ed ; an authority which might not be defined. The 
inference from. both theſo was obvious. This in- 
dependent King muſt be accountable to God alone. 
He could not be accountable to man. | 

If this excellent ſyſtem of policy could have been- 
generally impoſed, his facred Majeſty might have 
battened, with great eaſe and delight, in the full. 
ſunſhine of arbitrary power; and that he ſhould: 
ſucceed in impoſing it, his own vanity and the ſer- 
vile flattery of his miniſters had made him to expect. 
True it is, that the language he held was not ſo 
plain, nor the efforts he made ſo direct and violent, 
in the beginning of his reign, as they grew ſoon af- 
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rexwards z, but yet, if we: conſider the multitude of 


his proclamations ; the hature of ſume; the ſiile 


all ; the obedience he exaſted do, them; the acts of 
power, which he exereiſedu thoſe, which he ellay+; 
ed; and many otherl par ticulars of his conduct, 
which for brevity. we omit; we muſt of courſe con- 
clude that he thought himſelf ſure, at that time, of 
laying the foundations, ſinee he prepared to erecti 
ſo great a ſuperſtructure. He was deceived. la- 
ſtead of making his impoſitions paſs on the people, 
he oply awakened their jealouſy. He had, in bis 
own. age, and he hath, in ours, the demerit of be- 
ginning a ſtruggle between prerogative and privilege; 
and of eſtabliſhiog a ſort of warfare between the 
Prince and the people. But the ſpirit of liber · 
ty baffled all his deſigns; The ſpirit of liberty was 
not enervated by luxury in thoſe days. It was not. 
only. alive, but vigorous and active. It roſo. in the 
nation, as that of faction toe at court. The ſame: 
principle, which complied with Qucen Elizabeth, 
reſiſted King James. The oppoſition began as ſoon 
as the ! and tyranny was, at leaſt, * 
the bud. en eie Gn ben Nen 210 ＋ 
| Ch Les, wade. che attempt, indeed, in the 
beginning of his reign, which bid fairer for ſucceſs 
than any of thoſe, which he made after wards; aid - 
which, if it had ſuecerded, would have done the 
great work of his reign, by means more ſilent and 
more dangęrous; more 10:t in appearanec, and more 
deadly is effect. We mean the attempt he made 
on the privileges-of the houſe of commons, in the 
caſe of elections. In the ptoclamation for calling 
his 20 Parliament, bed afumec c new and. unjuſtis ' 
Bi fiable; 
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fable prerogative, : by his manner. of preſcribing. to 

the electors, and to the elected; and by ſubjectiagg 

both to ſevere; penalties, if taey failed, not only 4 
geainſt the laws and ſtatutes, but againſt the purport, 


effect, and true meaning of his proclamation. Ia 
the courſe of the ſeſſion, he endearoured to put 


this prerogative in execution, by inſiſting, firſt, that 


the commons (ſhould confer with the lords; and, 
when this was refuſed, that they ſnould confer with 
the judges, on the merits of an election and return for 


the county of Buckingham, which they had already 


heard and decided. If the King had prevaled in 
this attempt of garbling the houſe of commons, 'he- 


would have prevailed, very probably, in that which 


he made ſome time afterwards, of impriſoning and 
puniſhing the members of it. Thus he might have 
intimidated thoſe by one prerogative, whom he could 


muſt have reſulted from hence, joined to that which 


the executive power: gives unavoidably to every king. 
would ſoon have rendered the houſe of commons'as 
dependent upon him, as the houſe of lords, at that 
time, appeared to be; for, if money gets money, 


twhich will not, we ſuppoſe, be denied in this ſtock  _ 
jobbing age), it is no leſs true, and perhaps ao lefs 
viſible, that influence begets - influence: | Now we 

apprehend that, in this caſe, the barrier of liberty 


had been totally deſtroyed, and that King James 
would have virtually bees in poſſeſſion of arbitrary - 
power; for whether the will of the prince becomes 


a law, by force of prerogative and independentiy 
of parliament ; or whether it is made ſo upon every 


occaſion, by the- codcurrence- of, ee, arbi · 


wary 


A 
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trary power is alike eſtabliſheil, The only differ- 
ence lies here. Bvety degree of this power, Which 
is obtained without parlament, is obtained againſt 
the forms, as well as againſt the ſpirit of the con- 
ſtitution; and muſt therefore be obtained with dif- 
ficulty, and poſſeſſed wich danger. Whereas, in 
the other method of obtaining and exerciſing this 
power, by and with parliament, if it can be ob- 
tained at all, the progreſs is eaſy and ſhorty and 
the poſſeſſion of it is ſo far from being dangerous, 
that liberty is diſarmed, as well as oppreſſed, by this 
method; that part of the conſtitution, which was 
inſtituted to oppoſe the encroachments of the crown, 
the mal adminiſtration of men in power, and every 


other prievance, 8 abet theſe en- 


eroachments, to ſupport this mal · adminiſtration, and 
even to concur in impoſing the grievances. National 
concurrence can be acquired only by a good price, 
and for good purpoſes; becauſe public good alone 
can be a national motive. But King James was 
not ignorant that private good may be rendered a 
ſuperiour motive to particular men, and that it is 
morally poſſible to make even parliaments fubſervient 
to the worſt purpoſes of a court. Richard the ſe- 
cond, by influencing the elections, and Queen Mary, 
by corrupting the members, had created ſuch a de- 
pendence of the parliament on the court, that the 
firſt had well nigh eſtabliſhed, in ſpight of all other 
oppoſition, his abſolute power ; and thar the latter 
was able to ſubvert what her father and her brother 
had done; to govern with the utmoſt cruelty; and 
to ſacrifice the intereſts of the nation to thoſe of an 
huſband, whom ſhe took apainſt the general incli> 
—_—_ 
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nation of her people. "If therefore King James 
«ould have created the ſame dependence, he might 
have promiſed himſelf the fame ſucceſs. He might 
have governed in great quiet and ſafety, with the 
concurrence of parliament, tyrannically at home, 
and ignominioufly abroad. He might have beggar- 
ed the nation, as be beggared himſelf, and have 
given an abſolute dominion ver both, to one inſo- 
Jent and incapable miniſter. But this concurrence 
could not be obtained ; beeavſe the- dependence of 
parliaments" upon the King could not be created. 
By aſſerting their privileges, they prevented any di- 

rect and open influence of the croun. Had King 
James been rich, (and it was in his power to have 
been ſo), had luxury, and the offspring of luxury, 
corruption, both wkich he introduced, prevailed in 
the body of the people, an indirect and private 
influence might have becn eſtabliſned; this nation 
might have been enſlaved, by the leaſt- beloved and 
moſt deſpiſed of all her kings. But the king con- 
tinued poor, and the nation honeſt; this indirect 
and private influence was either not attempted, or 
attempted without effect; and we are perſuaded, 
that no advocate for it could have been found, even 
ia this reign or the next. There were men wicked 
enough to aſcribe ſuch powers to the king; as would 
have deſtroyed effectually the powers of parliament; 

but there was no man abſurd, as well as wicked, 
enough, to allow theſe powers, which are giren to 
parliament by the conſtitution,” and to argue for an 
expedlent which muſt of courſe render them ineffec- 
tual, or pervert them to purpoſes oppoſite to thoſe 
for "wig wry: were inſtituted, Thus en was 


- preſerved 


2 by preſerviug the indtpendeoty of parlia - 


conteſſ, they gave way to it, although by:adinitting 
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be proceedings of the commons, in; the 
0 edef the affair we haue mentioted, were 
extremely moderate They went \farchar; not only 
in expreſſions and outward demonſtrations of reſpect 
and ſubmiſſion, but in real compliances, than could = 
have been expected, or than Was perhaps ſtr ily 
right Hand Nen an expedient was fallen up to 
draw the King, wich ſome. repptation, out of the 


a writ for the election off a member. in the rom of 
one Whoſe: election they had allowed, they ſuffered 
a precedent to beteſtabliſhed which might be turned 
»g4inſt ibem. Bug the ſpirit/ of liberty, though ca; 
ſily alatmed, is flow, to reſent even great proyoce- | 
tions, and to act with violence, even againſt the 

worſt! princes. i. Repeated - injuries, | [imminent and 
entteme danger, can alone; bring things. to ſuch a 
paſs; and 9 king of this nation was even diſtreſſed 
by his people, without receiving frequent warnings, 

as well as accumulating inſupportable | grievances, 


ie James ſelt ſome part of this diſtreſs. in proceſs 


of une. ie deſcrved it perhaps already. Phe 
commons however contented "themſelves; in an ad- 
dreſs ts hin, to aſſert their privileges, and ita com · 
plain of this invaſion of them, amongſt othet griey- 
ances. E he proceedings. of parliament were car 
ried on, in ſubſequent ſeſſions, with the ſame mode- 


ration and tetmper. In that which followed the 


diſcovery of the gunpo der. jtreaſon, the dath of 

allegiance. was impoſed; and: this pledge of fideſit7 
for the future, was me ſole hardſhip, (for, ſuch the 
court of Rome, and a great dumber of that com- 
r 3 munion, 


— — 


\ 
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 munian, eſteemed it), Which the Roman - eatholic 
party dre on themſelves by fo execrable an attempt. 
The parliament complied on this occaſion with the 
king, probably againſt their own ſontiments, ſiace 
nothing could be more different than his notions and 
theirs, concerning the conduct to be held with pa- 
piſts, and even concerning popery itſelf ; and ſince 
the favours he ſhewed; not to ſay the court he 
made, to this party, had already created great un- 
eaſineſs, and began to be a moſt unpopular part of 
his government. He had no war on his hands, 
and his revenues were at leaſt as conſideräble as 
thoſe of the late Queen. The commons, however, 
gave him one of the greateſt ſupplies which had e- 
ver been given in parliament 3 and upon this occa- 
ſion it may not be improper to obſerve; in conſir- 
mation of what we have advanced already, that the 
catural beat of the people, to live well wih their 
kings, is ſo ſtrong, that parliaments under no other 
influence than this, will neglect nothing to gun 
them ; nay, that a prince like King James, diſliked, 
diſtruſted, e- may prevail on his parliament 
for a time, and, till all * hopes: of gaining him are 
Joſt, to do as welt as bear in his favour, what would 
not be atrempted in a better. __ er 
haps, if it was attempted. 
His deſign of uniting rey two kingdoms of En 
land and Scotland failed. It was too great an ä 
dertaking for ſo bad a workman. We muſt think 
that the general arguments againſt it were grounded 
on prejudice ; on falſe and narrow notions. - But 
there were other feaſons, drawn from the jealouſies 
of that time, ann conduc of the King, 


who 


who had beforchand: declared: all the fe mati, or 
per ſons born face his acceſſion to e Engliſh throne, 
naturalized: io the two kingdoms; and theſe were, 
without doubt, che true reaſons which prevailed a- 

gainſt-the nuion- The next time the parliament 
Jſembled, to proceed on buſineſs, was iu the year 
1610, and by that time the general diſcontent of 
the. nation began to ſhew itſelf, in loud and univer-. 
fl murmurs. Some monopolies, the rigid and im- 
politic proceedings of the high commiſſion court 
and ſtar chamber, and many other cauſes, combined 
to ralſe them. But no particular gtievanec either 
had, or deſerved: to have, & great an effact as the 
cantinnal endravours which were uſed, 10 eſtabliſh 
practices and n abſolutely deſtructive of the 
general cotiſſ isuiion of the Eoghſh, govcrament. 
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Sucli was the attemptanade by Banceaft, archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, when be preſented the twenty five 
articles, Tommeniy called virtiauli altri, and peti- 
tioned: the King to grant prohibitions upon them. 
Such again were the books: publiſhed by — and 
Blackwood, aſſerting that the king is neither bound 
bath 8 gighr to: make-laws and impoſe; taxes, Wich- 
out the conſent of parliament, and that the nation 
was reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery by the Norman 
conqueſt. Such, 10 condude this head, Were the 
many acts which the King himſelf had done, and 
the many declarations which he had made; DF, 
ſuch was the declaration be made in this very 
#* kings, who are not tyrants, or perjured, will 
4 N themſelves within the Hmits of their laws: 
ISO) 0 W--:- "5 yor 


. 
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yet as it is blaſphemy: to diſpue what 1 
8 do, ſb it is ſeditzon in ſubjects to diſpute what u 
„ kiog may do, in the beight of bis power.“ 
; Theſe doctrines were pew, ungrateful, and ſhocking. 
to Engliſh ears; yet the parlament kept in temper, 
and bote ſuch language from this ſenrful, bultying 
prince, as the fierceſt of his predeceflors,. Gove Ri- 
chard the ſecond, had never preſumed to hold, 
They took no: notice of Bancroft, nor purſued any 
farther meaſures againſt Cow el and Black wopd, after 
theſe libels. had been called in by proclamation, and 
the reading of them had bern forbid. Na, there 
was a ſubſidy granted in this very ſeſfn) wittl ab 
little pretence as there had been for granting the for- 
mer. All this temper, ſubmiſſion, and generoſity 
of the parliament were loſt on the King. They 
would: not connive at grievances not ſabrifice liber- 
ty; and thoſe; were tho en terms upon which an 
union with him Was to be obtzined-· From the 
year 1610, to 1614. be held 50. parlament; 
and it Me that he would never have called 
another, if bis miniſters could have ſupplied his. 
profuſion, by all the illegal and oppreſſive Ry 
which they uſed to raiſe money on the people, and 
which we forbear to enumerate, becauſe: the! moſt 
partial writers, who bave | endeavoured: to excuſe 
them, have not preſumed to deny them. Even un- 
der this neceſſity, he did not take the reſolution of 
calling a new parliament, till he was prevailed oa 
by his favourite. Somerſet, who had formed à 
ſcheme for influencing the elections, and, at the 
head of ſeveral other: undertakers, [flattered - himſelf 
and bis maſter, chat Hhencould © get ſuch members 
$ \ choſen, 
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choſen, , 50 3 comply ſolely to the King's 


© deſires. But this preje“t. proved abortive, 
% The Fatih b een er be loſt (au Wil- 


- ſous: and may; his faying. prove true to all future 


generations ) by a few, baſe and tame {pity = 
% tes ee e 
ty, to aggrandize. one man,” It happened. to 
King James, 8 it happened 40 bis ſan, Diſgrace 


at court proved: a recommendation in the gun: y; 


and-the faces which appeared in this pow-parljament, 
made the pountenance of the court t doo. 
From this time began that conduct, on the part 
of, the court, and on the. part of the parliament, : 
vhich continped to; be. held with very fatal uoifor- 
mity, till it ended in a civil war- hat the people 
had reaſon to be jealous of the deſigns of the court, . 
hath. appeared, and will appear Nill more flagrantly : 
in the ſequel j but that the court had, at this time, 
nay even in the month of May 1640, when King 
Charles diſſolved. the laſt parliament he had it in 
his power to diſſolve, any reaſon to be jealous of 
the parliament, or the people, we deny; and are 
able to juſtify our. denial by fact and authority; 
even the authority of my Lord Clarendon. But 
the father and the ſon, ant eſpecially the former, 
having no end in calling their parliaments but to get 
money from their people, and to evade, rather than 
refuſe, the redreſs of grievances ; the art of the. 
court was conſtantly employed, under pretence of 
the urgency of affairs, and in the parliament of 
ane without any pretence © at all, to &f the fub-- 
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ſidies firſt diſpatched. The common 
ſide, 'who knew for what they were called 

and wH²U⁸QEx pected- that Mttle" time * de 
them to inquire dato mal admbftrutiagg and to rc. 
preſent grievances, When they had” once given the 
money, infiſted'for>the moſt part; (for there hap- 
pened occaſions in which they did not inſiſt), that 
the conſideration of grievances ſhould precede, or 
at leaſt go an equal pace with that of *the' ſupply, 
This was the rock on which ſo many parliaments 
ſplit. This alone oecaſioned the diſſolutiou of that 
we are ſpeaking of, and made King James reſdlve, 
tough he could not ſupport his reſolution x0 the 
end of his reign, to govern by his prerogative lone, 
aud without the aſſiſtance of His Fame! that: 
is, to vow abſolute poẽwer. = 
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: Pp our laſt: dſtopeſe; wore the pretenſious 
} det up, and the attempis made by King james 
F againſt ihs freedom of the Engliſh conſtitution, we 
\ earried theſe remarks>down to the yar 1 61. We 
; choſe to ſtop there. becauſe it ſeems to be che very 
1 diametrical point of oppoſition, ot a poiut very near 
3 to thatʒ betwetu the goverument of this Prince and 
. the government of Queen Elizabeth, which we ſo 


y inſiſted upon. The diſtruſt between him 
1177 bis people was now intirely formed; His of- 
fenſive » and; their defenfive- pretenſions were now 
fully explained, An union of affection between 
him and bis people, which the latter ſtill deſired, 
and had long acc was now grown deſperate. 
An union, unworthy of a free people, à factious 
union between the parliament and the court, found - 
ed in ihe dependence and ſabmiſſion' of the former, 
and ſo much affected by tiiet latter, was after mam - 
trials become evidently impracticable. The King, 
as he had , managed affairs, could neither govern 
with parliament; nor without it; and thoſe powers, 
which are defigned to he mutual helps, were turn 
ed to be mutual clogs on one another; not by any 
deviation oni the fide of the people, or of their re- 
Preſentatires, from» the true e government ; 
d or Seri e bb wid To abies Want 
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but by a manifeſt and almoſt continual. dear 
(abide, on the fide of the cr] w. 
Thus were thoſe. great Gezerre, 
and that national confuſion raiſed, which in a 5 
years more deſtroyed the whole conſtitution. * 
ſhort, that melancholy ſcene, which Had 3 
paring ever ſince the acceſſion. of King James, was 
opened abqut this time, and continued open wi 
few variations, every one of which was for the worle,. 
till that tragedy began, wherein the nobleſt as Well 
as the weaneſt blood in the nation Was ſhed ſo 
profuſcly, and with the beginning of which We pur 
der to conclude theſe remarks. as. 

We have charged the whole, and we think very 
juſuy, to the account of King James; ho attempt- 
ed ito govern Eugland by foreign, not by Engliſh - 
maxims; nay, by ſuch as he was unable to govetu his 
own country. Sure ve are, that no part of it can 
be laid to the conſtitution, or people af England. 
The conſtitution was che fame in hig time as in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth ; and the people claimed, 
vnder him, no other privileges, nor powers, than 
they had enjoyed under her. It was his fault, not 
kept them united with her, they Vre divided from 
bim. Theſe are points, on which we think it pro- 
per to inſiſt a little more in this place, in order to 
. greater light on the particulars which follow, . 
e eee arp 
to wind up the whole. 

King james had . tha llama; ahh | 
pn by aſking money for the portion: and 
other expences of his daughter's: marriage to the 
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Elector Palatine, : and: promiſed: abe commons leave 
and leiſure to enquire into grietandes, when! they 
bad complied with this demand; but diſtruſt, the 
baue of all harmony, prevailed amongſt them, us it 
is plain even from: this conditional promiſe that it 
prevailed: with him, and they reſolved ro begin the 

Work of he! an e ee griev · 
abcev4(s mt? . mf to 101 3 
pe”. e 8 bits the . 125 
Popery,. encoubraged-no- doubt by ſeveral paſl: 
the conduct of King James, and particularly' 0 
his employing not only ſuſpected, but. knowu Ro- 
man · catholics in offices of the higheſt truſt and con 
Sz ſequence; and his avowed de ſign of "marrying his 
ſon, to ſome princeſs of that teligion. Shall Wwe 
ay. in ihe ſtile of King James, that it was: preſump- 
tion in the commons to meddle in ſuch» deep mats 
ters of ſtare-? Shall ce not rltbercthink/it aS pre. 
ſumption. in the Prince to determine a matter, of 
this importance to the public welfare, to the preſent 
and to future generations without the advice; fla) 
againſt the opinion of the great council of the na · 
tion? Shall we not rather applaud, the wiſdum and 
foreſight, as well as. the virtue of thoſe) men, "who . 
diſcovered the fruit in the ſeed; whoſe minds fort- 
boded all the miſchievous conſequences. of ſuch an 
alliabce} and who did their utmuſt to prevent the 
true origioal caſe: of our greateſt misfortunes: 
Under another head of gricvances, complained 
of at this time, were the monopolies, and many il- 
| legal exactions of money from ihe people“ be 

Fo parliament, had ibe more reaſon to loſe no time, and 

to ſpare no endeavours in putting a ſtop to iheſe en- 

bil croachinent 
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 croachments. on liberty, becauſe the longer hey laſl- 


ed, the more familiar they grew. The court im- 


proved in the practice of them. Ihe people, who 
ſubmitted to them by force, might have been brought 
to ſubmit to them by cuſtom, and che King might 
become able in time to ſupply his wants without the 


aſſiſtance of parliament; a caſe almoſt as deſperate | 


as that of his being able to ſupply them when; in 
what manner, and io what proportbons be ihanght 
fu, by the aſſiſtance of parliament. We ſay almoſt 


as deſperate, on the principles touched in our laſt 
letter ; for, in ſhe firſt place, f King Jags could | 


have [ſupplied his wants without parliaments, he 


would certainly have called none, and 1he; condition 


of this nation had been work than that of Spain, of 


France, and of other nations, 'whoſe examples; have 


been, abſurdly enough, quoted to juſlify theſe ar- 


bjtrary methods of raiſing money, und roinduce mans 
kind 10 ſubmit to them. Ia France; for ioſtance; 


the people malt ſuffer; but they may complain. 
Their mouths are open; that is, their parliaments 
may repreſent; and even temonſtrate; nay, they 


haue gane ſo. far, as to refuſe with ſucceſs to fegiſ- 
tet and give the neceſſary forms of 2 law to an edit 


of the Prince, which they Judged oppreſſi ve to the 


people. But if King James had pre lle 10 5 
would have governed without even theſe ſhadows = 


of a parliament, The people muſt have ſuffered, 
and could not have complained. Their ſole mouth, 


the month of parliament, would have been ſtopped, 


and redreſs of grievances being no longer attainable 
by the applications of. their repreſentative body, 


Nene would bave no ſonger exiſted, they mult 
have 
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have ſubmitted tamely and ſilently; or have ſought 
a remedy in their. collective body, which can on 
act by reſiſtence, and force, This ſituation would 
have been bad enough, God knows; yet not fo 
bad as the other; for, in the ſecond place, if the 
parliament had been made dependent on the crown, 
(no matter by what kind of influence; whether by 
| the diſtriburion of honours, the tranſlation of bi- 
| ſhops; the corrupting! the electors and. the elected, 
DP or the other methods King James took); the mouth 
of the people had not been ſtoped indeed; but it 
had been formed to ſpeak another language than 
that of the heart. The people muſt have ſuffered, 
and the parliament muſt have rejoiced. If they had 
felt an increaſing load of debt, the parliament muſt 
have teſtified great ſatisfaction at the diminution of 
it. If they had felt the decay of trade, and the 
growth of national poverty, the parliament muſt 
have boaſted of the wealth and flouriſhing. ſtate of 
the kingdom. If they had ſeen the intereſt and ho- 
nour of the nation, as they ſaw it too often, ne- 
glectedæot᷑ ſacriſiced, the parliament muſt have ex- 
ulted in the triumphs of both. In ſhort, ſuch 
depending parliament muſt not only have connived 
at the grievances of their country, but have ſanctiſi - 
ed them too. They muſt not only have borne the 
rod, but have kiſſed it tou; not only the rod of 
their Prince, but the rod of ſome upſtart miniſter, 
who owed his elevation to his diſhonour, and his. 
favour to his ſhame. But as the integrity of par- 
lament ſecured the nation from any danger of this 
kind; ſo the neceſſities of the King were the great 
ſecurity againſt any danger of the other. Was the 
8 : parliament 
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; parliatnent therefore to blame, who ; oppoſed: ſtren- 
youſly ON n ores on foot, to leſſen this 
l Matt. e too eee EP So. 
A third r which the parliament deſired 
| bn Foe redreſſed, was that incredible waſte, which | 

King James made of the revenues of the crown. 
Theſe revenues werk, at that time, ſo much more 
than ſufficient for all the ordinary ;occaſions of the 

goverument, that Qbern Elizabeth, Who had ſe 
many extraordinary occaſions! of expence, who paid | 
ſo many old. debts, without contracting new, and 
ache ved ſuch glorious entetprixes abroad, (as well 
as at home, did not receive in grants from her peo · 
ple above * four millions ia more than forty years. 
If King James, who had no extraordinary occaſions 
of expence, who paid no debts, who achfeved 
glorious enteipriges any: where, had neither; taſked | 
money, nor raiſed. it without aking, the ſquander- 
ing his revenue had not probably come undetꝭ de. 
bate in parlament; but, ſinte he: expected that the 
people ſhould; provide for his debts, and ſuppy - his 
neceſſities, it was juſt that the repreſentatihsstof the 
people ſhould; examine how they were contractetd. 
The immenſe eſtates, which were made in thele _ 
days at court, the known corrupiion not only of: in- 

feriour agents, but of principal miniſters, and even 
* Ae whe were at bs head, of the MD ek , 


19411 
. * We do not e to ke told xk the valogiat | 
money was very different at · that time from what it is 
now; but though we admit of the higheſt calcula- 
tions, this firm wilt appear ſerpriſingly Scovalf för 
many years, when compared with the profuſion and 
extravagance of ſome latter reigna 
ens | . *- "made 
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made ch an examination the more neceffary;: and 


provoked and excited the more to it. The houſe 


of commons would have thought that they had be- 


trayed their truſt, if they had neglected ſo impor- 
tant a part of it. By the proceedings, as well as 


declarations of the parliaments, in theſe times, it is 


plain that they thought they had not an arbitrary, 


but only a conditional power, over the purſe of the! 
nation, though the ſtrings of it were in their hands 
that they were to tax the people in no greater pro - 
portion than was ſtrictly neceſſary to ſupport the 
honour and intereſt of the nation, and the dignity 


of the crown; that they could make no judgement, 
concerning this proportion, if they had not a full 


which extraordinary aids were demanded; and if 


they did not examine, before they granted theſe 


aids, how the ordinary revenues and any precedent, 
extraordinary grants had been applied. Such max- 


ims as theſe will not be condemned, we preſume. 
They have been always profeſſed and frequentiyß 
purſued, from the time we ſpeak of down to the 
age in which we live. Since the reign of King 
William the third, our princes have indeed ſtood on 


a different foot, They have had a diſtin revenue 


aſſigned to them for their particular uſe. The an- 
nual expences and the debts of the nation have been 
ſeparately provided for by parliament; and yet not 
only the management and application of theſe annual 
grants, but alſo the immenſe property of the credi- 
tors of the public have been left to the crown, as 
the management and application of thoſe revenues 


were, which belonged 8 to the crown, and 
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not the na- 
E was ee, afbted, 1. is —— 
therefore if our parliaments have thought themſelves 
obliged, ſince this great alteration, ſometimes by 
committees, . and - ſometimes by extraordinary com- 
miſſions, to inſpect more narrowly into revenues, 
which are ſtill managed by the officers of the crown 
though they eee een any part of the eſtate 
of the crown; and we perſuade ourſelves that no 
honeſt man would be ſorry, if the wiſdom of our 
pteſent repreſentatives ſhould think fit to my 
inquiſitions : of the ſame nature; but even 
this alteration; before the ſettlement of a civil lift, 
and when our ptinces ſtood on the ſame foot as King 
James the firſt, with reſpect to their private and 
public revenue, the maxims we ſpeak of were pur - 
ſued on many occaſions, and always with Oy 
applauſe of the people. In the reign of King Charles 
the ſecond, for inſtance; our whip-patriots ridge) 
voured not only to detect and puniſh frauds: and 
abuſes, by enquiries into the management of the 
public money, but to prevent them likewiſe, by ap- 
propriating what they gave to the uſes, for which it 
was given; and thus much we think may ſuffice, 
to clear the conduct of the parliament of 1 614 from 
any imputations on this head. | 
Loet us mention, in this place, one — more, 
which we have touched upon in another. A form- 
er parliament had taken ſome notice of it, and this 
parliament would probably have taken more, if the 
King had allowed them time. The doctrines, which 
eſtabliſhed the unbounded and ineffable prerogative 
of the. King z which reduced the privileges of par- 
 liament 
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| lament, to be no longer an antient and undoubted 
| right and inheritance, but derived them from the 
| permiſſion and toleration of the crown, and declar- 
ed them liable to be retrenched at the will of the 
Prince; and which, by neceſſary conſequence, chan · 
| ged at once the nature of the [Engliſh conſtitution, 
| from that of a free to that of an arbitrary govern- 
| ment; all theſe. doctrines, we ſay, or the principles 
8 on which they were eſtabliſhed, had been already 
publicly and frequently aſſerted by King James. 
They were the language of the court; and a party 
had been formed in the nation, who made profeſ- 
ſion of them. They were maintained in converſa- 
tion. They were pleaded for in print; and they 
became ſoon afterwards the diſgrace W $957 eel 
of the pulpit 
We have ſome times compared, in our Morality | 
 thele uſurpatiops of King James over the privileges 
of his people to thoſe of the popes, which gave 
that Prince ſo much offence, over the rights of the 
emperors and indeed over the civil zights of man- 
kind. Charmelagne had made theſe pricſts princes. 
They continued for about two hundred and ſixty 
years, to ſubmit, in the main, to thoſe rules, Which 
the imperial conſtitutions and eccleſiaſtical cuſtoms 
had eſtabliſhed ; after which they ſtarted, at once, 
out of theſe bounds. They. would be limited pon + 
tiffs, go longer, but arbitrary high prieſts, like the 
Dairo of Japan, ſomething more than human, and 
civil as well as eccleſiaſtical tyrants. - They ſcorned 
to go to tyranny by degrees, but carried their uſur- 
. at one leap to the utmoſt pitch of extrava- 
Alexander the ſecond denied the right of the 
2 emperors 
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emperors to chuſe, or to confirm the eleddien of 


2 Pope . His ſucceſſor took: the inveſtitures from them. 
Henry the fourth aſſerted the imperial rights, in op- 


poſition to this invaſion ; but Gregory the ſevently 


aſſerted, in oppoſition. to him, that Rome was the 


capital of the world; that the Pope was iodepen- 
dent of all powers on earth; thar kings and empe- 


rors were liable to be depoſed by the plentitude of 


his authority. The Pope was believed by many, 
on his word; and there were more, who found 
their private account in ſeeming to believe him. 


Factions were raiſed to maintain theſe prihciples. 
They were conſecrated by the ehurch. They pre. 


vailed in thoſe days. More than five centuries were 
not ſufficient to aboliſh the practice, and more than 


fix have not been ſufficient to extirpate the princi- 
ple. True it is, that theſe popes” had ſeveral ad- 


vantages, which King James had not; and, amongſt 0 
others, the minority of Henry the fourth at the 


time, when they began this monſtrous uſurpation; 


whereas when. King James ſet up his pretenſions; 
and talked, and writ of prerogative, in terms as ri- 


diculous and full of as much bombaſt as thoſe, which 


the briefs and other public acts of Hildebrand con 


rained, the commons of England were grown up to 


a full maturity of property and power. Shall we 


condemn them for endeavouring to preſerve the prin- 


ciples of liberty, that they might preſerve the ſpirit 
of it, and by preſerving the ſpirit,” deſerve and ſe- 
cure the continuance of fo great a bleſſing? Should 


an Engliſh parliament have ſat quiet and ſilent, in 
humble ne on the — while ſlavery, in 
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ſpeculation as well as practice, was making ſuch 
large advances; whilſt the laws of the land, the 
laws nature, and thoſe of God himſelf were pervert - 
ed to-impoſe a yoke of baſe and ſervile | prejudices 
on the underſtandings and conſciences of mankind ? 
We think not. Sure we are that our parliaments: 
have been always watchful to cenſure and explode, 
in time, ſuch doctrines as might, even by induction 
and copſequence, weaken the foundation of liberty. 
Tho iuſiances of this; kind ate ſo well known, and- 
ſome of them ſo receot, that we need not quote 
them, But, in order to juſtify ſtill farther the ſenſe. 
and conduct of our forefathers, let us appeal even” 
to the preſent ſenſe of mankind. We all know that 
there are mercenary and abandoned wretches a- 
mongſt us; who have dared: to plead for a depen- 
dence of the parliament on the crown ; not for that 
dependence of the ſeveral parts of the government” 
on one another, which our conſtitution hath form- 
ed, and on the preſervation of which the freedom 
of our government intirely reſts; but for the moſt 
indirect, the moſt iniquitous, as well as dangerous 
dependence imaginable-; for a dependence, to be 
created by corruption, which muſt always produce 
effects as infamous as its cauſe. Corruption, we 
ſay, hath been defended, ay, recommended (for | 
we will repeat the aſſertion) as ee eee 
ent of; government. The repreſentation. of the 
country by the independent gentlemen of the coun-- 
try hath been ſaucily and awkwardly: ridiculed; as: 
it a bill, to prevent all perſons, who haue neither 
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are in force f. for eee debe who bare laces 
and penſions, from ſitting there were as proper to 
be repealed. Nay, theſe incendiaries, who go about 
to deſtroy; our conſtitution, have not bluſhed in the 
ſame breath to admit that ſtanding ar mies have been 
generally the inſtruments of overturning free go- 
vernments, and to affirm that a ſtanding army is- 
neceſſary to be kept up in ours; if you aſł them 
againſt whom, they anſwer you very frankly, againſt 
the people; if you aſk them why; they anſwer you 
with the ſame frankneſs, becauſe of the levity and* 
inconſtancy of the. people. This is the eyil; an 
army is the remedy. Our army is not deſigned, ac- 
cording to theſe doors of ſlavery, againſt the ene- 
mies of the nation, but againſt the nation. We- 
are confident that the preſent army is intapable of 
being employed to ſuch purpoſes, and abhors an im- 
putation, which might have been juſtly caſt on- 
Cromwell's army, urs is oy ee N 4— 
gainſt the preſent. 

Now, let us en that ths time was comes 
when the parliament ſhould think fit to cenſure aud 
put a ſtop to the influence of ſuch writings as 
theſe ; would any honeſt man, if he laid his hand 
upon his heart, diſapprove their proceedings? On 
the contrary, would not every man who wiſhed: - 
that the conſtitution of this government might be 
preſerved, applaud ſuch meaſures, and bleſs the re- 
preſentatives of his country for their zeal wall 
the betrayers of it? | 

Upon the whole matter, we think it 'very F 
that the alarm which was taken at the propagation 
of thele infamous doctrines, in the reign of King. 
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James the firſt, is abuudantiy 479th Ln ya Ht 


the examples of other parlidment 5 but by the gene 
Whenever the fundamentals of a free nt 
are attacked, or any other ſchemes, ruinous to the 
general intereſt of a nation; are purſued; the beſt 
ſervice that can be done to ſuch a nation, and even 
to the prince, is to commence an early and ee | 
oppeſirion to them; for the event will always ſhe 


as we ſhall ſoon ſeen the: preſent” caſe, 55 


who ferm an oppoſition in this manner; are the 
trueſt friends to · both, however they may be ſtig- 
matized at firſt with odious names, which belong 


more properly” to” thoſe Who un. dirt at” 
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them. eee e 

if. the oppoliiidn - begiti-late, or be eue © 
more faintly than the exigeney requires, the evil 955 
will grew; nay it will grow the more by ſuch an 
oppoſition, till it becomes at length too inveterate 
for the ordinary methods of cure; and whenever 
that happens, whenever uſurpations on national li- 
berty are grown too ſtrong to be checked hy theſe- 


ordinary methods, the people are reduced to this . 


alternative, They muſt either ſubmit to flavery 
and beggary, the worſt of all poſiticalievils; or they 
muſt endeavour to prevent the" — 
by open force and reſiſtance, which is evil but 
one degree leſs eligible than the other. But when 
the oppoſition is begun early, and Shes: on vigor-' 
oully, there is time to obtain redreſs of grievances, ! 
and put a ſtop to ſuch uſurpations by thoſe gentle 
and fafe methods which their conſtitution hath pro- 
A methods which may and have often proved 
A fatal 
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fatal to wicked miniſters gonad”. 
to the prince himſelf. He is never in dagger but 
when theſe methods, which all ee 
like, are too long delayed. 

.. The moſt — to ſuch W 
and. by which well-meaning men are frequently made 
the bubbles of thoſe who have the worſt deſigns; 
_ ariſes from a falſe notion of moderation, True po- 
ltical moderation conſiſts in not oppoſing the mea - 
ſures of government, except When great and na- 
tional. iatereſt are at ſtake; and When that is the 
caſe, in oppoſing. them with ſach a degree of warmth, 
as. is adequate to the nature of the evil, to the cir 
cumſtances of danger attending it, and even to thoſe. 
of opportunity. To oppoſe upon any other foot; 
to oppoſe things which are not  blame-worthy, . or 
which are of no material conſequence. to the national 
intereſt, with ſuch violence as may diſorder the har- 
mony of government, is certainly faction; but it is 
likewiſe. faction, and faction of the worſt kind, ei- 
ther not to, oppoſe at all, or not to oppoſe in ear- 
neſt, when poiats of the n importance to he 
nation are concerned. 

Ihe truth of all this teaſpuiag will; — 
by what remains to be ſaid of King James and 
King Charles the firſt, If there had not been an 
early and honeſt oppoſition, in deſence of national 
liberty, againſt, King, James, his reign would have 
ſufficed to eſtabliſh, him in the ſeat of arbitrary 
power. If the. oppoſition. had been more gene- 
rally backed with the weight of, the nation in 
due time; if the court had not been able to di- 


Ide men againſt, their general intereſt; upon: prinei- 
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ples of prerogative and liberty, King james "muſt 
have complied in time; the conſtitution would have 
been reſettled on its right foundation; bis family 
would have been preſerved, all our national cala- 
mities would have been prevented, and the ſins of 
the court might have been” expiated by the puniſh- p 
ment of one or two of the miniſters. But a pre- 
rogative party having been nurſed up from the be- 
ginning, and gained ſtrength in the whole courſe of 
King James's reign, the ſtrength of the nation was 
divided, and the conteſt continued ſo long between 
the king and the people, that reſentment, and paſſion, 
and prejudices, and faction, took place on all ſides. 
The ſoft and gentle methods of cure, which our con- 
ſtitution had provided, became impracticable. A 
provoked people ſought their remedy in reſiſtance. 
A civil war followed. The Epgliſh government was. 
fubverted, inſtead of being reformed. | 
What hath been ſaid will ſerve to juſtify the 
conduct of the parliament; as well as the general 
alarm which the nation had taken in 1614. Theſe. 
were the crimes, the heinous, unpardonable crimes, 
for which King James diſſolved this parliament with 
fo much indignation, after they had fat but a. few 
weeks, and had not time given them to paſs even 
one law. Theſe were the crimes for which he con- 
fined to the Tower and other priſons, and puniſhed 
in other ways, ſo many of the moſt active members. 
Laſtly, theſe. were the crimes. which made him re- 
ſolve, what he had before attempted, to govern 
without parliameat. The particular conſequences 
of theſe meaſures will appear in our next letter, 
when 
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hben we come to conſider his conduct of our na. 


b tional intereſts abroad, againſt. the ſenſe of the ga 


tion W in, which period of time the foreign affairs 
a are ſo intermixed, with parliamentary | and domeſtic: 

e that we hall not divide them, but ſpeak. of 
together, having firſt very briefly, made our 
obſervations on his ee of ae. 
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LETTER XXII. _ 


Tx Letter XVIII we kink” ſpoken of Ht Def 

parties at the acceſſion of King James. We 
are now to make our obſervations on his manage 
ment of them. It is neceſſary we ſhould do this 
in order to give a compleat and juſt idea of his go- 
vernment; and yet fo much hath been ſaid on the 
ſubject by writers of all denominations, and even 
by ourſelves, that there remains dut very little to be | 
added, either for curioſity or inſtruction. | 

We might "obſerve how he drew himſelf into 
ſome trouble, if not danger, and expoſed himſelf 
to the neceſſity of ſhedding ſome blood, in the very 
firſt months of his reign, by eſpouſing the paſſions 4 
of a party; by diſgracing and proſtribing men who 
had no crime at that time towards him bar their 
attachment to "the late queen; by avowing the | 
cauſe of the Earl of Eſſex, 'whioſe deſigns had been, 
no doubt, as treaſonable, at leaſt, and as chimeri cal 
too, as thoſe into which ' he drove Grey, Gb. 
ham, and Nee, or n were imputed to 
them. 

Several other ancedotes, concerning factions at 
court and parties in the nation, might be collefted 
and remarked upon. But we ſhall paſs them over, | 
and confine ourſelves to obſerve, in a very few in- 
ſtances, how he adapted his particular management 

of 
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policy, what ſtrength. he acquired, what ſtrength 
he loſt by bis conduct, and what daten he en- 
tailed on poſterity, 

There were no parties at this time in the aides 
but ſuch as were formed on religious differences; 
and it had been a great object of the policy of 
Queen Elizabeth, to keep all parties within thoſe: 
bounds. , We know the maxims on which ſhe. pro- 
ceeded, by a letter of Sir Francs Walſingham, writ. 
expreſsly on this ſubject. . She. thought that con- 

6 ſciences were not to he, "wine but won and te- 
0 duced by truth, time, inſtruction, and perſua - 
_ ſion; and that cauſes of conſcience loſe their na- 
= . turg, when they exceed their bounds, and grow 
. matter of faction.“ Buy keeping to theſe ma- 
xims; ſhe ſucceeded, The parties in the 1 - 

made none in the ſtate. They were obliged. to live 

in, due. ſubjection to laws, wiſcly made and mode - 
rately exerciſed. | They were never puniſhed, whilſt. 
they continued in this ſubjection, much leſs were 
they provoked or encouraged to go out of it- The 
powers of the church were applied to the ſupport; 
of the eſtabliſhment; not rendered ſubſervient to any - 
factious deſigns of the court; and eccleſiaſtical vio- 
lence was reſtrained. from confirming the obſtinacy 
; of thoſe who diſſented, by perſecution of them, or 
from increaſing their numbers, by e of; 
others. 

Directly oppoſite to this conduct was that of | 
King James. In haſte to ſhew his parts, he had a 
conference between the biſhops. and the puritan mi- 
niſters at Hampton court, in a few months after 

ry bs 
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his acceſſion ; where he made himſelf à principal 


party in the diſpute. His courtiers flattered him, 
and archbiſhop Whitgift, who died ſoon afterwards, 
and probably doated then, declared himſelf verily 


perſpaded, that the King ſpake by the ſpirit of God. 


But ſurely ſuch a conference, however it might 
frighten and ſilence, could neither inſtrüct nor per- 


ſuade; and the king was ſo far from truſting, like 


his predeceſſqur, to the force of truth and the aid 


of time, that in this very conference he threatened 
to employ another kind of force, if he did not 


meet wich compliance in a time to be limited. The 
biſhops were at firſt to admonith paternally, and to 
confer amicably; but Jeſt they ſhould not ſacceed 
by preaching, writiog, and living men into confor- 
2 (the ſole means they ought to deſire; or, if 

y deſired others, the ſole means they onght to be 
ſuffered to employ), they were to have recourſe io 
compulſion afterwards. - The ſame ſpirit reigned in 
4he firſt ſpeech which this Prince made to his parlia · 


ment; for. there he not only maſſed together, impru- 


dentiy as well as unjuſtly, all the diſſenters from 


the eſtabliſhed church under the general denomina- 


tion of- Puritans and Novelliſts, but he declared 


them all inſufferable in any well governed common 


wealth; ſo hat he put them all out of his protec- 
tion, even though they confined: «themſelves within 


thoſe bounds, to which cauſes of conſcience may 


reaſonably extend, and proſcribed * n wed 
opinions, not their practices. 


Does enten un Poel bet d 


have ſaid here may ſuffice,” upon this head, for his 
whole reign. The Ke Us of this conduct 
Nate II. Was 
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firſt, became ſo at laſt, + They became fo, in ſome 


mentioned were made; for nothing is found more 
true in nature and experience than this; that the) 
who are oppreſſed by governments, will endeavour 
to change them; and that he, who makes "himſelf 
terrible to multitudes, will have multitudes to fear. 
enemies, ſo he gave them great advantages of po- 
pularity and ſtrength. The firſt of theſe advan- 
tages, which we ſhall take notice of, aroſe frbm the 
| great indulgence he ſhewed to the Roman catholics, | 

and the favourable ſentiments of that. religion, which 

be expreſſed on all private, and many public occa- 
ſions. We need not deſcend into the particular in- 
ſtances; ſor though we give little credit to Deage- 
ant's memoirs in general; and none to what he ſuys 
of a letter written by King James te the Pope, ac- 
kno bim vicar of Chriſt, and head of the 
church; yet is there a multitude of other proofs, 

too notorious, and too well ſupported to be denied. 
We think it plain, upon the whole matter, that ſe“ 


veral paſſages in his conduct, both before and after 


his coming into England, were unworthy -of a pro- 


teſtant king at any time, and were equally impolitic 


at this time; when the zeal of papiſts to attack, 


and of proteſtants to defend, the reformation, Was 


at the higheſt pitch; and when even the leaſt con - 
deſcenſion, on either fide, would have been thought 
little leſs than apoſtacy. Fear for his perſon, and 
little notions of policy, were probably the motives . 
Na A Ra + but, 
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ae n meitive were, the eſſect was certainly | E 
this. He made the cauſe of the court to paſs a- 


mongſt many for the cauſe of popery ; and it was 
not hard: by conſequence for the puritans, who were 


oppreſſed by the court, to make their cauſe paſs for 
that of the reforination..; We are far from think- 


ing that this was properly the caſe on either fide ; 


but the appearances were ſtrong enough to fix ſuch 


prejudices in the minds of men, already prepared 
by jealouſy and ſuſpicion. This advantage, ſo fool- 
ichly given, operated ſtrongly againſt the court, both 

in this reign and the next. In this it was applied 
to no ill purpoſes. In the next, it was very wick - 
edly improved; but they who gave it firſt, and who 
continued to give it afterwards, are juſtly to be re · 


puted the accomplices of thoſe who improved. it W 


wickedly, nn (444-1595 
to one another. 2 

A ſecond advantage: of beten and rengiby; 
which King James gave to the puritans, was this. 
He ranked amongſt their party, nay he drove into 
that party, as much as he was able by ſevere uſage, 
all thoſe who ſtood up in defence even of civil li- 
berty. Ihe averſion which he expreſſed to the 
puritans, formed a kind of league between him and 
the warmeſt of the eſtabliſhed clergy ; and when 


| theſe were once become a court party, we are not 


to wonder if others grew as warm as theſe, and if 
the greateſt part of that body of men united in a 
cauſe which flattered their paſſions, and opened the. 
road of preferment to them. No king no biſhop,” 
vas the languages'ef the court.” « No biſhop no 
n was that of the church. Had the mo- 
1 2 . narchy 
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narchy und the hicrarchy been attacked, this united 
zeal in a common cauſe would have been commend- 
able and ſucceſsful too; for the nation was not now 
nor for a long time afterwards, ſo diſtempered, that 
any faction could raiſe its head, with effect, againſt 
the juſt prerogative of the crown, and the eſtabſiſh · 
ed rights of the church. But the truth requires 
we ſhonld ſay, that this union was formed to offend 
and invade, and to extend both beyond the bounds- 
preſcribed to them by the Engliſh. conſtitution. It 
was great blindneſs in the clergy not to ſee, that to 
enlarge the bottom of the court, they narrowed 
their own ; that they fixed a center of union; 
wherein all their divided enemies would meet, and 
unite with many who were then friends to the 
church, bur might -come, as it happened afterwards, 
from being + againſt the clergy. to: be againſt the 
church itſelf, It was a great misfortune to the na- 
tion, that the clergy did not ſee theſe truths in time; 
| dince if they had ſeen them, they might have been 
happy inſtraments of preventing that miſchief, which 
followed ſoon after the time we ſpeak of, and that 
diviſion of intereſts between the croun and the 
people, which was created by King James, and hath 
proved ſo fatal to his poſterity. But to return. 


By a contrary conduct, by eſpouſing and ſanctifying 
the principles, and by promoting the meaſures of 


Kiog James, the clergy became part of the faction 


of the court, and ſhared very unjuſtly; the imputa- 
tion of favouring popery, bot very juſtly that of 
advancing tyranny. This was. a ſecond advantage, 
which King James gave to the puritans. He' var- 
iſhed their cauſe with popularity, and he increaſed 

their 
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and janſeniſta have been ſince made in France, and 
jacobites in Britain, by calling men ſo, and by treat - 
ing them as ſuch. They muſt have been ſharp- 
ſighted, indeed, of whom my Lord Clarendon - 
ſpeaks, and who could diſcern the rebellion con · 
©. 'triving from, if not before, the death of Queen 
+ Elizabeth ;” but they muſt be quite blind, who. + 
part of the conduct of | King James,” and 
dn u unnd we have me toned, the mac 
nagement of parties. 

Theſe evils were aggravated, dc 
ces of them were precipitated by his conducting 
. r APs againſt the . of - 
CEN ' During the Gift period nico which we divide this 

reign, (that is, to the year 1614), King James 
meddled little, and, to ſay the truth, had little oc- 
caſion to meddle in foreiga affairs. The treaty + 
which be made with Spain in 1 604, had been 
much cenſured, and Sir C. Cornwullis, in a letter 
to the Lord Cranburne, aſſerts, that England 
never loſt- ſuch an opportunity of winniag ho— 
nour and wealth unte it, as by relinguſhing the 

« war againſt an exhauſted kingdom, and a prince 
** held ia little veneration, for ſuffering himſelf to 
«+ be wholly governed by a man generally hated.” | 
This treaty, however, was not probably fo bad as 
it had been repreſented, and the commerce opened 
with Spain became a ſource of inexhauſtible riches 
to our nation; but ſtill there was ſomething pre · 


poſterous and mean in the conduct of King James 
Y:3. abroad, 
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© abroad, even whilſt he had ſo little to do thing 
and ſo. ſafe a part to act. He confted that very: 
power, the power of Spain, whom Queen Elizabeth 
bad broke, and who would have - courted him, if 
be had known how to put ſo much ds dighity in 
his proceedings. He diſobliged the Dutch, whoſe 
power had Been raiſed by Queen Eliabeth, and 
who muſt have continued to depend on him, if he 
bad known how to be either a friend or au enemy; 
nnd yet he bore moſt ignominiouſly, from this very 
people, the greateſt injuries and affronts imaginable. 
He had neither the courage to chaſtiſe this'- infant 
ſtate, nor the ſenſe to protect it. Their treaty 
with their old maſters, the Spaniards; began in the 
year 1607, was continued in 1 608, and ended 
in 1609, in a truce of twelve years. During the 
whole courſe of this long negotiation, King James 
ſnewed his partiality in favour of the Spaniards-; 
and though he ſigned, about this time, two treaties 
with the ſtates as ſovereigus, yet he made no ſcru- 
ple, upon ſome occaſions, of declaring them rebels. 
The death of the Duke of Cleves, and the diſputes 
about that ſucceſſion, preſented to Henry the fourth 
an opportunity he waited for; and he was ready, 
when Ravaillac ſtabbed him, to attack the houſe of 
Auſtria, whoſe power in Germany began once more 
to give umbrage, though Rodolphus the ſecond was 
mull on the imperial throne. King James left his 
troops with the Dutch, notwithſtanding the truce. 
They were employed in this quarrel ;| and we can- 
not think him to blame for taking no farther part 
In the hoſtilities. His views were, and they ought 
| e 
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to have 9 at a1 487TE very, 
different from, thoſe of that heroical Kiag of France. 


But in the new ſoene of German affairs, Which o- 
pened af few years afterwards, and which continued, 
during the laſt period of his reigh, (that is, fra 
the year 46 14), nothing could be more ſcandalous, 

than his taking tio part at alk, except his taking the. 
part he did take. That be .ſhowld have made: him- 
{lf a principal in that terrible war which broke ont 
in . in 1618, and Which laſted: thirty; | 
years, we candot perſuade ourſelves 3 neither d 
we believe, that auy man who does hot take up bis 
opinions on truſt, but examines: this intricate an 
perplexed part of the hiſtory of the laſt century With 
care, will ba of another mind; and jet King muſh 
have made hieſelf à principal in bis war, if, he had - 
engaged | in it, as he was adviſed by ſome to engage? 
and as he hath. been blamed by many for. not e 
ging. Ihe cenſures under which; he bath pa 
on this occaſion would have been juſter, if thoſe 
who have made them had diſtinguiſhed better be- 
tween the. patrimony of his children, by defending 
the palatinate, and promoting their grandeur by ſe· 
condiag their ambition; between contributing to 
ſupport the proteſtant intereſt abroad, and taking 
on his ſnhoulders a load, which it was neither rea- 
ſonable nor poſſible that he ſhould bear; between 
that conduct which he ought to have beld, as king 
of this iſland, and that which he might have been 
obliged to hold, if his dominions had lain on the 
continent. Our writings will not paſs, we believe, 
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rage, perhaps; chan it hath. been uſually taken- 

-þ — followed ths advics of ihals, 
wevigentd have bad him enter into an immediate. 
war" to -thaintain the Elector Palatine on the throne 


of Bohemia, he muſt: have exhauſted and ruined 


this nation to ſapport it. He muſt have furniſhed 


mented the revolt in Auſtria; paid the army of the 
princes of the union; oppoſed the Duke of Bavaria 
in Bohemia, and Spit 
fider in oppoſition to hom, and in concert hh 
whom, he muſt have carried on this vaſt undertak - 
ing. On one ſide, the whole popiſh intereſt, in 
the empire, was cloſely united, and the cauſe of : 
Ferdinand was the common cauſe of the party. The 
popich intereſt, out of the empire, conſpired in the 
cauſe. The King of Poland aſſiſted the Em- 


peror in Hungary. Troops from Italy and a great 


army from the Netherlands ated for him in Ger- 
many. The purſe of the Pope and that of the King 
of Spain were open to him. Even France, Who 
ought in good policy to have oppoſed the houſe of 


Auſtria, was induced, by the bigotry of her court, 
and, perhaps, by the private intereſt of Luines, to 


declare for the Emperor againſt-the King of Bohe- 
mia. On the other ſide, the Proteſtant intereſt, in 
the empire, was far from being cloſely united, and 
farther ſtill from making the cauſe of Frederick the 
common cauſe of the party. Even the princes. of 
the union had different views; many of them lean- 
Wo WI A 
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fubſidies-to Bethlem Gabor and the Printe of An- 
ſpach ; he muſt have fed the far in Hungary; ſo- 


Spinola ia the Palatinate. Let us con- 
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ly in upon; and the Elector ot Seon, the 
moſt powerful of the Proteſtant princes of the et ⸗ 
pire, was ſo far from udittag with the others, that 
he was firſt privately,” and afterwards openly, hüt 

all along very ſteadily on the ſide of Ferdinand:' 
Out of the empire, ſome affiſtance might have been 
expected from the King of Denindrk/ind the Dutch; 
but even their acceſſion muſt have been purchaled'; 
at leaſt, it muſt have been made uſeful, at the ex- 
pence of Britain; What other allies could King 
James have hoped for; und who can ſee, without 
ſmiling, in that godly prelate, Archbiſhop Abbot's 
letter to Sir Robert Naunton, the name of the Duke 
of Bouillon, together with Tremouille, a rich prince 
in France, mentioned upon ſuch an occaſion! ? Short 
and impetfect as the account we have given is; 
thoſe, who know the ſtate of Europe ar" the kithe 
we ſpeak of, know that it is true; and if we were 
to look no farther than the repfeſentations made by 
Juliana of Naſſuu to her fon, againſt his accepting” - 
the crown of Bohemia, we ſhould diſcover iti them 
with the true and fatal Feaſons why King James did 
not aſſiſt Frederiek at alli uhanſwerable reabnt why 


he ought not to have taken open m the BoHemt 


quarrel in the manner he muſt bave taktet it, he 
had taken it upon him at that time. That Klug 
James ſhould have prepared for this ſtorm, ' Whithy 
was long in gathering; that he ſhonld' have labour- 
ed to uuite and to-fortify: the Proteſtants of Germa-· 
ny, before it happened; and to comfort, and Tues 
cour, and protect them, after it happened; that he 
had many fair opportunities of doing this, Without ( 
| ag ng _ than the- intereſt of Britain allo w-·e 


ed ;. 
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mae able to ſhew. lle might have put himſelf on 
ſuch a foot in Europe, as to have mediated at leaſt. 
| (which was the only part he attempted to act) ſuc- 


ceſafully for the Bohemians, and to have ſcreened: i 


his ſon-in-law from the vengeance of the Emperor, 
and the ambition of the Duke of Bavaria. But he 
put himſelf on ſuch a ſoot, and he acquired ſuch a 
character, that he had no credit among the Prote- 
ſtants, nor much. influence over his ſon-in-law, and 


that the Roman catholic party, ſure of amuſing him, 


neglected and deſpiſed him. He might have de · 
clined taking the Bohemian quarrel upon him ; and 
yet not have made his court to the Emperor and the. 


King of- Spain, by difavowing: and-condemning. Fre- 


derick, and even by ſuffering, them not only todrive- 


this: Prince out of Bohemia, but to take the Pala- 


tinate from him and his family, and gire a wound, 
almoſt mortal, to the whole Proteſtant canſe in Ger- 
many. Nay, he did worſe, By fooliſh embaſſies- 
and ridiculous negotiations, he / gave time and fur 
niſned advantages, which could not have been had 
without his aſſiſtance, to the popiſn party. By the 
fame means he checked, he weakened, he diſcou- 
raged, and: more than once diſarmed the Proteſtant- 


party. + la ſhort; not only» the principles of bis 


conduct were wrong, but the meaſures of it com · 
poſed ſuch a ſeries-of blunders as we ſeldom find in- 


hiſtory. z becauſe it is hardly poſſible, in the courſe of 


nature, that ſuch. characters; in ſuch neee 
ſhould appear above once in a century. 


It may be objected, perhaps, by ſome of the 


ries who. ow and. inſtruct. n 2 
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that Eiag Jes was wniverſally ind july ndemn- 
ed for not taking the Bohemian quarrd upon him, 
as well as for not defending the Palatinate; and that 
he muſt have purſued, in the laſt caſe, the fame 
.meaſures as we think him juſtified for not purſuing _ 
in the former. We ſhall not refute this ; 
by ſhewing, as it would be eaſy for us to do, in 
various particulars, the prodigions difference between 
the two caſes; the inſuperable difficulties he would 
have evcoudtered in one," and the many facilities he 
would have had in the other. The deduction would be 
too long and extenſive for the narrow limits of theſe 
eſſays, | But we ſhall content ourſelves with max - 
ing two obſervations, ſufficient - to ſatisfy atty rea- 
ſonable man, and which will ſhew, at the fame 


time, what different notions of the part this nation 


ought to take in foreign affairs, were cntertained'by 
our forefathers, from thoſe, which we, their wiſer 
offspring, have purſued. When King James took = 
the reſolution of calling the (parliament, which fat - 
in 1621, the battle of Prague was loſt, and Bohe- 
mia too with it. The * affectious of the people 
were raiſed, but it was for the recovery of the Pa» 
latinate; and im this point the ſenſe of the parlia- 
ment went along with the affections of the people. 
On the other point, the ſenſe of the parliament had 
not been expreſſed, there having been no parliament 

held from the year 1614 till this time. But what 
this ſenſe wonld have been, may be eaſily collected, 
from the advice given in the petition and remon- 
ſtrance of the commons, at this time. As zealous 
44 they” ee OI X 90s Ap recover- 
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a jag the Platcate, they were not enough tranſported 
by their. zeal, or enough biaſed in favour of any 
foreign intereſt; to forget the true intereſt of Bti- 
- tain, ., They adviſcd the King io a war; but they 
adriſed him not to reſt upon a war in theſe parts 


only, which would conſume his treaſure and diſcbu- 


rage his people. They adviſed that the bent of 


this war might be againſt that Prince, (the King of 


5 Spain) whoſe armies and.treaſures had. firſt diverted 


and ſince maintained the war in the Palatinate. Og 
which, ſlide now was the ſenſe of the nation; an 
how impertinent are they, who. have quoted this 


ſenſe, to authoriſe our taking part in every German 


quarrel, by paying ſubſidies, maintaining armies, 
and involving ourſelves in all the affairs of the con · 
tinent ? How monſtrous, is the abſurdity and im- 
pudence 2 * thoſe, who have aſſerted that the caſe 
of the people of the Palatinate, invaded by a power- 


ful enemy, who pretended to nothing leſs than the 


conqueſt of them, is parallel to that of the people 
of Hanover, invaded by nobody, and over whom 
no foreign power pretends to any dominion! The 


parliament pointed out to King James a meaſure ef · 


fectual for ſupporting, the Proteſtant intereſt abroad; 
but ſuch a. meaſure; as this nation might purſue by 
exor ting her natural ſtrength, The power of Spain 
ſupported the Emperor ud the popiſh league; an 

army of Spain conquered the Palatinate; and yet 
the artifices of that court deluded King James to 
ſuch a degree, that he dreamed of recovering the 
0 00 his en by the good offices of the 


N. See e on he preſent late of affairs. 


Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, and was incapable of- purſuing, in earn- 
eſt; any other meaſures, even at the time when 
Spinola was ſtripping them of this patrimony, and 
reducing them to ſeek their bread in another coun- 
try. To this dependence on Spain he facrificed - 
not only them, but his own honour, the affeftion 
of his ſubjects, the proſperity of his kingdoms, and 
the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, Tt was this 
magic charm, which the parliament endeavoured in 
vain to diſſolve, by preſſing him to a war with Spain, 
which his maritime force would have carried on 
principally ; which would have ſtopped that ſource, 
from whence. the popiſh party in Germany derived 
fo many ſupplies ; and which would have rendered 
the Proteſtant party, by conſequence, a more equal 
match for the Emperour. But this was not the 
ſole wiſe and honeft view, which the parliament pro- 
poſed, by pointing out and inſiſting on this mea- 
fore. There was another, which touched them 
more nearly, and which they had more. at heart. 


We ſhall mention it in our next diſcourſe, and it | 


will lead us from our obſervations on this reign to 
thoſe few on the next, with which we” intend to 
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g | Gebe object. beſides recovering the: Pe wh PE 
which the parliament had in view, when they of 
preſſed King: James to break with Spain, was pre- pi 
venting the marriage of the Prince of Wales to the J 
Cl 
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infanta. He had been bantered and abuled by the 
Spaniards, when he treated a marriage between his 
eldeſt ſon, . Prince Henry, and Anne of Auſtriaz | 
and yet no ſooner did the Duke of Lerma, io the 
year 1616, make ſome overtures of marrying the 
infanta Mary, ſecond daughter of Philip the third, 
to Prince. Charles, but this Solomon of ours catch - 
ed at the bait, which was thrown out to him, and | 
hung faſt on the hook for ſeven years together. 

The ſcheme of farther uſurpations in Germany 
was already laid, by the houſe. of Auſtria ; and the 
character of Ferdinand, who was to ſucceed Mat- 
thias, and who did ſucceed him three years after- 
wards, gave hopes of puſhing theſe uſurpadons with 
vigour and advantage. The part of Spain had been 
great in promoting theſe deſigas. It was eſſential 
to their ſucceſs that it ſhould be ſo likewiſe in the 
| execution of them. No oppoſition, of any moment, 
| was to be apprehended from France, where the 
Ft principles of deſpotiſm and of bigot-popery prevailed 
Y more than ever, and who had concluded, in the 
Jear 1615, a double marriage with Spain. The 
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, wee of twelve years made with the Dutch in 18694 | 
would enable the Spaniards to ſupport the popiſtt 
ö lJeagoe from the low countries, as in all cafes they 
| might do from Italy; and if they could keep the 
King of Creat Britain from diverting.the forces of 
Spain in the mean time, there was reaſom to hops 
that theſe united powers might conquer both the 
Palatinates, as well as Bohemiz, and breaks the force 
of the Ptoteſtant league in Germany, before the ex- 
piration of the truce, and the renewal of the war 
with' the united provinces of the Low Countries, 
ſhould create another diverfi6n;: This was a prifi- 
dipal part of the plan laid by the houſe of Auftria, 
and thei other Rbmam catholic prices, for oppreſſing: a 
he Proteſtants, and invading the liberties of Ger- 
many. To the eternal infamy of King James, it 
ſucceedet! even Beyond the hopes of thoſe, who hid 
it. The hints, which Digby gave Him in the very 
beginning of this negotiation, might have put bim 
on his guard, and à thoufänd thibgs, which ap- 
pened in the conrſt of it, would have undecetvecd, 
provoked and determined any other man? His pre- 
ſumption, bis fear and, above all, his perverſe ſyſ- 
tem of policy prevented any effects of theſe kinds. 
We fordear enteting into the particulars of whar he 
did: for Spaitr ; of what he ſuffered Spain to do; 
and of all the indignities;* which he received ftom 
every branch of the houſe of Auſtria, during theſe” 
tranſactions. Moft of them have been obſerved, 
and are ſufficiently known ; and it would be an un- 
neceſſary work to point out ſome few inſtances more, 
which have not been, perhaps, taken notice of, or 
explained as much as they deſerved. We ſhall ſpare © 
Z-2- ourſelves -- 
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ourſelyes and our readers this difgreeole gates 

| tion, and only obſerve in general the plan, upon 

which King James appears to have acted; as we 

N have obſerved what the plan was of -thoſe, who 
made fo fatal an uſe of his weakneſs, His filly 
| . pride could not be fatisfied, unleſs he matched his 


[ ſon with a daughter of Spain, or France. He had 
| deen diſappeinted formerly on that fide, and lately on 
this. He was reſolved at any rate not to be diſ- 
appointed a third time. The immenſe ſom,” Mich 
had been promiſed for the Infanta's portion, tem 
ed him the more, becauſe for ſeveral years he won 
call no parliament to grant him ſupplies, and be 
found it hard to raiſe them, even in ſmall propor- 
tions, without a parliament, _ He. imagined vainly, 
that this alliance with Spain would give him great 
conſideration abroad; and wickedly, that it would 
afford him means of railing and extending bis pre- 
ragative at home. He ſaw the miſchiefs, which uc: 
ctued to the Proteſtant intereſt abroad, either as | 
immediate, or as remote effects of his conduct; ei 
ther in conſequence of what he did, or in conſe- 
quence of what he neglected; and we are willing 
to believe that he felt, in ſome degree, thoſe, which 
fell on the family, into which he had married his 
daughter. But the intereſt of the Proteſtants in ge- 
neral touched him little. Abroad, as well as at 
| home, he choſe rather by condeſcenſions and ſub- 
miſſions to court his enemies, than to unite his. 
friends among one another, and to attach them to. 
himſelf. In bis zeal for the imaginary rights of 
princes, be could not forgive the Elector Palatine, 
for taking arms againſt the Emperor ; and whilſt he, 
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looked on him 'as a" rebel, forgot that he was his 
fon, e or Bey time, and felt auß 
concern, the ſentiment was ſurely very faint 3 ſince - 
de fled it ce Alftatit and uortata” proficdt of - 
making ſome tolerable compoſi ton · for this onbappy* / 
Prince, by the interceflion of Spain, was always ” 
ſufficient to cam bib paternal ſolicitude. He fr 
without doubt, at leaft during the life of Philip the 
third, who did not die till the year 1621, that 
Spain was not much in earneſt to give him the In · 
fanta; but he ſeemed reſolved to overcome all dif- 
ficulties and to determine the coumcils of Spain, and * 
eren of Nome, in his favour, by dint of conceſſions. 
The truth is, he went ſo far in his eonceſſions at 
laſt, chat theſe councils ſeemed to be determined. 
Thoſe of Spain, at leaſt, were To moſt certainly in the - 
year 162 3, even before the voyage of the Prince 
into Spain ; and the articles ſworn to both by him, 
when he was there and by his father here, atnount--: 
ed to little leſs than a direct eſtabliſhment of pope- 
ry. That this charge is juſt will, we think, appeur - 
evident, when it ſhall be remembered, Without en- 
tering into more particulars, that by theſe articles 
the King and Prince of Wales engaged for the fuf- 
penſion, and evem abrogatien of all. laws made a- 
gainft” Roman catholirs; that they engaged never to 
conſent to the making any new, laws of the fame” 
kind; arid that, as the children to be born of tis 
mittiage were to be educated by their mother; Hfilff : 
ten years' of age, in coitipliatice wn the Kitg of | 
Spain's demands; fo the Priuce was prevailed en to 
proinife that he would lengthen this term till tweet | 
years, according to the N of the” Pope. 

V3.5 Thus 
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bus was King James amuſed till the beginning 


of the year 1623, when the, upper Palatingte add 


the dignity of elector were taken from Frederick, 
and conferred on the Duke of Bavaria, by the diet 


of Ratiſbon; or, to ſpeak more properly, by the 


prerogative of Ferdinand, who acted in the diet a6 
dogmaticallay and as abſolutely as King James en- 
deavoured to act in his parliaments. When this 


point was. gained by amuſing King James, and the 


Proteſtant - intereſt, was broken in Germany; the 


next point was to. be carried. by concluding with 
kim and making the match on ſuch terms, as might 


ſecare an immediate toleration, and open the proſpect 
of a future eſtabliſhment. of popery in this king» 
dom. The parliament of 1.621 beheld part ot 


this ſcene, and apprehended, upon very. juſt grounds, 


the ſequel. They faw the fatal conſequences of the 


' negotiation, whilſt it was in ſuſpence, and they 
dreaded thoſe, which would follow the concluſion a 


of it. To ſtop-the firſt and to prevent the laſt, 
there was but one expedient; the forcing King 
James into a war, for recovering the Palatinate. 
This they endeavoured with all their might; but he. 
meant nothing leſs, and had called a parliament. 


purely to get money from his people, on pretence. 


of a war he was reſolved not to make. Some tho» 
vey be got by this wick; but when he had ſquan» 


| dered it away in trifling negotiations and a ridicu- 


ous ſhew of war, he could get no more; ſo that 


. this parliament ended as others had done, and even. 


with greater diſſatisfaction between the King and the 


people, both on account of his conducting foreign. 
affairs * the intereſt and ſenſe of the nation, 


and 


7 
A his attacking. more openly than ever the, pris 
vileges of parliament. The parliament remonſtrated, 
| petitioned, proteſted... The King. diſſolved the par- 
| Lament in, rage ; impriſoned ſeveral members of ihe | 
houſe of commons, and even ſome of the boulſe; 
of lords. He reſumed his project of govern- 
ing without parliaments, ſince he could not govern, 
as ill as he had a mind to govera with them. 77 
this projeſt was not purſued above two years; for 
what his parliament could not obtain from bim, an. 
unworthy favourite did obtain. Motives of private: 
intereſt, and perhaps of a worſe nature, made that 
great turn in affairs, which! ſo many motives of 4 
public nature and of vational intereſt had never been 8 
able to make. In ſhort, a; cabal at court, prevailed - 
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| on this Prince to alter his conduct in thoſe very 


points, on. which the parliament, ſecoaded by: the 
clamours. of the whole nation, had been never able; 
to prevail. . We ſhall not attempt to gueſs, as ma- 
py have done, at the ſecret .reaſons, Which deter- 
mined Buckingham. nor at thoſe, by which he de- 
termined: the Prince of Wales to undertake the ro 
mantic and, in every light, ridiculous journey into 
Spain, to carry the treaty of marriage to à conelu- 
ſion; then to break it off again in ſo abrupt and 
ungracious a manner; and. to become fo. earveſt for, 
engaging in a was, with Spain. Whatever theſe rea - 
ſons were, the reaſon given for breaking the match 
was not the true one. The reſtitution of the Pa- 
latinate had been very cooly preſſed, not to ſay ne- 
glected, even whilſt the Prince was at Madrid; 
and yet after he came from thence, the King of 
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this reſtirurion'; ſo that on the pt , on Which : 
on- had: been condteted, 4 
ts be no reaſon ſor breakiug it off Fyen dy Spain 
ax the dme, When it was Broken. But the parlia- 
ment, which King James calted upon this oceafion, - 
proceeded like the laſt; on other principles than tlie 
court: had done; and was'therefere; very conſiſtent- 
y with theſe principles, ready to ſeize the opportu - 
nity offered; by adviſing the King tb break the 
match, and enter into # war for recovering the Pa- 


# 
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nus purpoſe. We cannot, upon this occaſion, ſubs - 
ſeribe to the cenſure paſſed by my lord Clarendon, 
how much ſoever we eſteem his- hiſtory, and bonour 
the memory of that noble hiſtorian ; for, inthe firſt 
place, the ſupplies, given by this laſt parliament of 


now ſaid, but they were ſuch as-the' King was con- 


anſu er to the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. 
Secondly, We cannot agree that-it- was the parlia- 
ment, properly ſpeaking; who prevailed on the King, 
aud engaged him in the war. The parliament ad- 
viſed him to it, indeed; but nothing can be more 


own account, that the meaſure vas reſolved ot be- 
fore; and that it was the meaſure of the Prince aud 
of Buckingham, which the Kitty, however unwil⸗ 


more than adviſe him to break a treaty, which he 
had already broken; and thoſe, who reffect on pre- 


| this bad not been the caſe, it would not have been 
-67 | in 
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lativate, an by giving Him very large ſupplies — 


King James, were not only very large, as we have juſt: | 
rented-with, and thanked the parfiamenr for, itt his 
rhanifeſt "that! this," eben by my Cord Clarendoms 


lingly, adopted; The parliament in truth did h 


cedent paſſages, will eaſſly concur with us that if 


, * * 
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in che power of the parliament to break the, mach; 
much leſs to engage the King in the war. Thirdly, 
If ſubſequent parliaments did not ſupport thoſe great 
mountains of promiſes, as they are called, which 
this parliament raiſed, we ſhall venture to affirm that 


it was the fault of the court, not of the parliaments. ' | 


This laſt article requires to be {et in a very clear 
light, becauſe it opens to us a ſource of cauſes, from 
whence a great part of the miſchiefs, which follow-, | 
ed in the next reign, . aroſe ;. or by which, at leaſt, | 
they were aggravated and precipitated, Firſt, there-, 
fare, we obſerve that the . meaſures of the court, 
were ſo fooliſhly taken for puſhing the was, that if. 
parliaments had given by millions, and given with. 
as little ſtint in thoſe days, as they have given. ſioce,, 
their granzs muſt have been; ineffectual 49 any good 
purpoſe. .. Juſt before, the death. of; King James, an 
am] bad been, railed. far, che Palatinate, War, under. 
the command of the Ewous, Mansfeldt. The 
French firſt; and the Dutch afterwards, refuſed pal-, 
ſage to theſe troops, or even to ſuffer them to land... 
The cry of the court was loud againſt the perſidy 
of France, as. it had been agaiaſt the Emperor and. 
Spain in their turns. This will be always the caſe, 
when filly mioiſters. bungle themſelves into. difficul- 
ties, of which others make their profit ; or when 
they Enaviſhiy engage a national quarrel, for ſome. 
private, indirect intereſt, and inflame the people to- 
reſent imaginary injuries. But the truth is, that 
King James had nobody to blame but himſelf, when. 
he took general and ambiguous. anſwers, for ſufßci- 
cient engagements, and did not fee that France would. 
refuſe paſſage. to theſe dars for che! ſame reaſous as. 

mace 


| unde her decline entering, at that” die, ants * 
league agaimſt the hobſe of Auſtria- 

Another blunder committed about Wes abe | 
by this wiſe King, and that wife miniſter, "His ſcho- 
kr, Buckingham, muſt be mentioned. He was to 
take poſſeſfion of Frankendal, which bad been de- 
poſited in the hands of the Infanta Ifabella. The 
Ibfanta agreed to yield che place to bim, and to 


give paſſage to his- troops, wh were to "compoſe - 
the garriſon; according to her engagements; but 


refuſed to anſwer for their paffüge over the lands . | 


the empire, to which ſhe WAs not engaged. : 
and not till then, - he-made this diſcovery in trophe» 
phy, that his troops muſt march over the" lands of- 
the empire, to get from the Low Countries into 
ite Palatinate- Such blünders as theſe wers ſuffl 
cent to diſguſt the parlaments of chat age, an to 
make them backward in fu lying a war thus ma- 


raged. Mach more r a. bad they to be fo, 


when they ſaw. the ſame + age, and the füme 
matiagement; continue in tle next reigu. This 
diſguſt at the management of ibe war, however, 
would not have produced fo many fatal conſequen- 


ces, if it had ſtöod alone. But we obſerve, in 


the ſecond place, that the parfiaments which met 
after the aeceſſion of King Charles, betame inceuſed, 
as they diſcovered more and more that the*account 


given by the Duke of · Buckingham in the reign of 


King James, and on which the reſolutions of that 
parliament had been taken, was falſe in almoſt every 
point. A ſyſtem of lies, dreſſed up to deceive the 
nation, and impoſed on the parliament, - could hei- 
N ther remain undifcovered;: nor eſcape the reſentment 
| | and 
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ſides, that . ot, and the; nation.. #00, When 
they expreſſed ſo much joy at the breach With Spain, 
flattered themſelves that, by preventing; the marxiage 
with the Infanta, they had prevented all the dap- 
gers which they apprehended from that marriage: 
. whereas it appeared ſoon afterwards, that they, ſtood 
. expoſed to the very ſame dangers by: the marriage 
concluded with France 3 nay, to greater, ſince the 
education of the children by the mother, that is in 
popery, had been confined to ten years by the; for- 
mer treaty, and was extended to thirteen by the 
latter. In ſhort, it cannot be denied, and my 
Lord Clarendon owus, that as the inſolence f 
Buckingham cauſed the war with Spain, ſo bis Juſt 
and his vanity alone threw the nation into another 
with France. Spain was courted. firſt without rea- 
ſon, and affronted afterwards without provocation. 
Sbips were lent to the King of France againſt his 
Proteſtant, ſubjects; and the perſecution of his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects was made the pretence of a rupture 
with him. Thus was the vation led from one e- 
travagant project to another, at an immenſe charge, 
with great diminution of honour. and infinite Joſh 
to me, dee eee ee and. pa- 
ſion of one man. Fhe. conduct therefore of ihe 
parliament, who attacked this man, was perfectly 
conſiſtent with the conduct of that parliament Who 
had ſo much applauded bim; and one cannot ob- 
ſere without aſtoniſhment, the ſlip made by the no · 
ble hiſtorian we have juſt quoted, hen he afficms, 
that the fame men who had applauded him, attacked 
_ without imputing- tbe leaſt, crime to him, that 


was 
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was pot as much known. wh en they applauded h m, 
as when they attacked him. Nos it is Stain, that 
many of the crimes imputed to kim, in the reign 


of King Charles, when he was attacked, could not 


be known, and that many others had not been even. 
commirted m the reign of King James, when he 
Was upon one ſingle occaſion applaudet. 
To the diſguſts taken at the management of fo- 
reign affairs, muſt be added, thoſe which were 
daily given by the court in the management of 
. meſtic affairs. Real, not imaginary grievances, a 
and were continued in every part of the adeotalſira- 
tion: Some of theſe King Charles, like his father, 
was obſtinately bent to maintain, and his right of 
impoſing them was aſſerted. " Others were diſguiſed 
and excuſed, rather than defended 3 but in redreſſ- 
ing even theſe, he ſhewed ſuch a reluctance that 


he complied without obliging; and increaſed" the diſ. 


guſt of his people, eveti'whilſt he granted their re- 


queſts. We have ſaid, in a former diſcourſe, that 


King Charles came a partyman to the throne, and 
that be continued an invaſion on the people's rights, 
whilſt he imagined himſelf '6nly concerned in the 
defence of his own. In advancing this propoſition, 
ve were far from meaning a compliment'at- the ex- 
pence of truth. We avow it as an opinion We 
have formed, on reading the relations publiſhed on 
all ſides, and to which, it ſeems to us, that all the 
authentic anecdotes of thoſe times may be recon- 


eiled. This prince had. ſucked in with bis milk 
thoſe abſurd principles of government, which his fa- 


ther was ſo induſtrious, and, unhappily for king and 
people, ſo ſucceſsful in propagating. He = 
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44 true principles, both of religion 
and policy, by a whole party in the nation, whom 


he eſteemed friends to the conſtitution, in church 
and ſtate . He found them oppoſed by à party, 
whom he looked on indiſcriminately as enemies to 
the church, and to - monarchy. Can we wonder 
that he grew zealous in a cauſe, which he under - 
ſtood to concern him ſo nearly, and in which he 
law ſo many men, who had not the ſame intereſt, 
and might therefore be ſuppoſed to act on a prin- 
ciple of conſcience, equally zealous? Let any one, 
who hath been deeply and long engaged in the 
conteſts of party, aſk himſelf, on cool reflection, 
whether prejudices, concerning men and things, 
have not grown up and ſtrengthened with him, and 
obtained an uncontroulable influence over his con- 
duct. We dare appeal to the inward ſentiments of 
every fuch perſon. With this habitual bias upon 
him King Charles came to the throne; and, to 
compleat the misfortune, he had given all his con- 
fidence to a madman. An honeſt miniſter might 
have ſhewn him how wrong his meaſures. were; a 
wiſe one how ili-timed. Buckingham was incapa- 
ble of either. The violence and haughtineſs of his 
temper confirmed his maſter in the purſuit of thele 
meaſures ; and the character of the - firſt - miniſter 
became that of the · adminiſtration. Other circum- 
cuinſtances which often happen, happened likewiſe 
in this cafe. The miniſter was univerſally hated; 
the King was not. To ſupport the miniſter, it 
was neceſſary that the prerogative ſhould be ſtrain- 
ed, and violent and unpopular means ſhould be 
employed. To ſupport the government, nothing of 
Vo L. II. A this 
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this ſort was neceſſary. Nay, the very contraty 
meaſures were neceſſary to reconcile the ing to his 
people, and to ſtop in time that alienation of their 
minds from him, which began even then to: appear. 
In this difference of intereſts, thoſe of the crown 
were ſacrificed to thoſe of the miniſter. King 
Charles, who had encouraged parliamentary proſe- 
cutions in his father's. reign, would: not ſuffer them 
in his own. He diſſolved his parliaments, and broke 
almoſt all the few ties of union which remained be- 
tween: himſelf and the nation, that he might ſcreen 4 
ſome of the molt unworthy men, who ever deſerved 
à ptince or difhonoured a court. Before the death 
of Buckingham, irreparable miſchief was done. 
% The diſtemper of the nation was ſo univerſal, 
* (according to my Lord Clarendon), that all wiſe 
men looked upon it as the prediction of the de- 
ſtruction and diſſolution that would follow.“ 
This prediction was ſoon verified. The King ene - 
cuted what he had often chreatened. Parliaments 
were laid aſide. The very mention of them was 
forbid; and he continued to govern without any for 
twelve years. During this interval the diſtemper 
lurked indeed, but it grew more malignant; and i 
a national ſerenity appeared, about the time hen 
the King went. into Scotland, it appeared juſt: when 
the poiſon worked moſt effectually, and began th 
ſeize the heart. Jealouſies about religion and liberty 
were now at their height. The former, as far as 
they affected the King and his proteſtant miniſters, 


were ill-founded ; but, for that very reaſon, it would 


have been eaſy to cure them/; and if they had been 
us. in time, as we . on my Lord 0 laren 
| e 


Not only the government was carried on withqut 


which ſhould have been the protection of property, 


| Rn the fide of the court, fa- 
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don's authority, that nothing could üve led the 
Scots nation into rebellion, ſo are we perſuaded, that 
a great motive and ſpur to the rebellion in England 
would have been taken away. The latter were 
certainly but too well founded. The King had, in 
2 manner, renounced the eonſtitution; and, inſtead 
of governing with the aſfiſtance and concurrence 
of a parliament; he governed by illegal acts of 
power, which the council, the ſtar-· chamber, and 
the high commiſſion exerciſed. There was ſome- 
thing ſtill more dangerous to liberty in practice. 


law, or againſt law, but the judges were become 
the inftruments of arbitrary power; and that law, 


was tendered, by their corrupt interpretations. of it, 
ſo great a grievance, that the foundations of right. 
** were to the apprehenſion and underſtanding of 
«* wile men, (ſays my Lord Clarendon), . N 
* in danger to be-deftroyed.” 55 

Whilſt. things were in is. dete her: King | 
Charles lighted up another fire in Scotland, by re- 
ſaming the project of modelling that church, which 
King James had begun, ' Archbiſhop Laud, who 
had neither temper nor knowledge of the world 
enough, to be entruſted with the government of a 
private college, conducted this enterprize, and pre- 
cipitated the public ruin. The puritans of Eng-- 
land foon united in a common ' cauſe with the pu- 
ritans of Scotland; and the army, which the latter 
bad raiſed, marched into England. Many of thoſe 
who had appeared againſt the court, and even ſome 
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youred, in different manners, the Scots, and-hoped 
to apply this force, and to improve this incident, ſo as 


to reſtrain the prerogative within known, perhaps nar- 


rower bounds, and to ſtrengthen the barriers of pubs 
lic liberty. That this might have been brought a- 


bout, and that the civil war which followed might 


have been prevented, appeared very manifeſtly in the 
temper and proceedings -of the parliament,” which, 
met in April 1640, when all had been done, which 
could be done, to deſtroy, the conſtitation; for if 


the King had been able to continue to govern with“ 


out parliaments, the conſtitution had been deſtroy- 
ed; and when calling a parliament was: viſibly the: 
effect of neceſſity and fear, not choice, the parlias 
ment which was called, ſnewed wonderful order 
and ſobriety in their whole behayiour. If ſome 
paſſion had appeared in their debates, it might have 
been well excuſed in an houſe of commons aſſem- 
bled at ſuch a time; and yet ſcarce an angry word 


was thrown out. The few that eſcaped from ſome:; 


were either ſilently diſliked; | or openly: diſapproved. 
The King, even in this criſis. of affairs, preſerved} 
the ſame carriage he had formerly uſed towards: 
them, and ſhewed too plainly: that he regarded them 
only as tax-layers. In a word, about a month af - 


ter their meeting, he diſſolved them, and as ſoon as. 


he had diſſolved them he repented, but he repented: 
too late of his raſhneſs. Well might he repent,. 


for the veſſel was now full, and this laſt drop made: - 


the waters of bitterneſs overflow. Here we draw 
the curtain, and put an end to our remarks by; ob- 


ſerving; firſt, that if the ſpirit of liberty had once. 


relaxed in the ſpace of almoſt forty years, liberty: 
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| muſt have been ſwallowed up by prerogative ; ſe- 
) condly, that after theſe long ' conteſts between the 
| King and the people, and when the latter had re- 
ceived the utmoſt provocations, the ſpirit of liberty 
was not tranſported into any exceſs; determined to 
defend the people, but unwilling to offend the 
King. The King (and he alone could have done it). 
forced the affairs of the nation, as he had put his 
own long before, into the hands of a faction. The. 
true friends of the conſtitution were divided, and. 
divided, were too weak to prevail on either fide. 
The ſpirit! of faction, not the ſpirit of liberty, is 
anſwerable for all which followed; and who is an». 
ſwerable for reducing the conteſt on both ſides, to- 
be the conteſt of faction, may, we think, be ſufli- 
ben I t h e e ee eee e 1 
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S.IR, 


GINCE you e gobe through the taſk lch 

you undertook, at my deſire, and: have carried? 
your remarks on the hiſtory of England as far "4s. 
you judge them neceſſary, at this time, I think my- 
_ ſelf obliged: to return you thanks for your trouble; 
and to ſay ſomething: to- you concerning the cla - 
mour raiſed, and the conduct held, upon this o- 
eaſion, by thoſe who, not content with the merit 
of being your adverſaries, have declared themſelves 
fuch at laſt to the very being of the Britiſh conſti · 


tation, and to the principles on which the preſent: 


eſtabliſhment is built, "a on which alone it can. 
ſtand ſecure, 


Before I left the town, nay as ſoon as my. firſt- 


letter to you appeared, the whole poſſe of miniſte- 
rial ſcribblers was ſummoned, Their numbers 


were augmented ; perhaps their penſions. Their 


ſtrength, indeed, continued much the ſame ; but 


their fury redoubled. At my return to Lone 


don, I am informed, that theſe weekly ſwarms. 
have continued to buz about ever ſince ; that the 
inſets have been diſperſed. by every flap of your 
pen; but that, like true inſets, they have ſtill ga- 
thered again, and renewed their din. I ſay that I am 
informed 'of this ny _—_— other circum- 
| ſtances 
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ſlances which compoſe the eaſe and quiet of a couns 
try fie, we are ſure of not being infeſted there by - 
lives are ſhort, the extent in which they ramble is 
narrow, and few of — their een 
the bills of mortality). $43 
The manner in which: theſe eee ſupports 
ed the diſpute between you and them, and the ex 
planations to which they have been puſhed, confirm 
all the ſuſpicions; which it was natural to entertain, 
when fo great an alarm was taken at the firſt direct 
avowal of an attempt to revive the ſpirit of liberty; - 
and to recal to the minds of men the true notions 
of the Britiſh: conſtitution; They were ſo earneſt 
to diſcourage. the proſecution of ſuch a deſign ; 
they were ſo cager to find fault, where ſo little 
fault was: to be found, that they catthed at every 
word in which · they imagined the leaſt ſlip had been 
made, though. the. ſubject would not have been af⸗ 
fected, nor the merits of the cauſe have been alter - 
ed, if theſe ſlips had been real, and had proceeded 
from w e inthe mer r 
"Lſhould-1 not: pee nibh We -ntp ahiss 6 ee 
not neceſfary to ſhew, that your real crime, as well 
as mine, towards the perſons: who encourage and 
direct theſe authors, is our ſtarting the ſubject; not 
our manner of treating it. Their anger appeared, 
the clamour of their party was raiſed, and all the 
powers of ſcurrility and calumny were called» forth 
to; their aid, before. any. of theſe pretences were 


found out, which they afterwards ſo meanly and ſo 


e employed againſt us. To prove this 
; beyond 


* 
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beyond the-contradifiivn of any man of due and 
eandour, it will be only neceſſary to appeal td the 
whole ſcope of my firſt letters to you, which raiſed 
the ſtorm; for what do thoſe letters contain beſides 
general and inoffenſive refleftions on the nature of 


liberty and of faction, and on the neceſſity of keep- : 


ing the ſpirit of liberty alive and active, even in 
times: of apparent ſecurity ? Your. writivgs were 
juſtified, indeed, in theſe. letters; but ſo they had 


the contempt it deſerved, and factious deſigus of 
another kind were pointed out; but factious de- 
ſigns had been imputed to the ne per ben before, 
and upon the ſame grounds. It remains then that 


this new alarm was taken; as I juſt now ſaid; at 


the general deſign of thoſe papers; and if that: 


was ſufficient to give ſuch an alarm, ſure I am that 
your are more than juſtified for all you writ before 


this diſpute begun, and rr yall n n 
. 0 A 1 15 


The old gentleman whowefended you in e | 


mer letters, thought you deſerved the acknowledpe- 
ments of every honeſt man for attempting to revive 
this ſpirit, even ſuppoſing you to have no other reaſon. 
| than your obſervation that a contrary temper prevailed. 
How much is this reaſon inforced, how. much more 


do you deſerve the acknowledgements of every ho- 

neſt mam, if it is become evident not only that: 

@ ſupine temper, contrary to the activity of this 

Jpirit had been raiſed, and that principles deſtruc- 

tive of all liberty, and particularly adapted to de- 

e the Britiſh govemment, are. ang, 
ta 


been in others, and on many precedent occaſions. 
The charge of Jacobitiſm was refuted, indeed, with 


es ggg S Fry 
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taught, and propagated d If I pronounced too ha- 
ſtily, in my ſecond: letzer, that the maſk was pulled 
off, ſurely we. may now fay, upon knowledge, not 
belief, that the maſk/is fallen off from your adver- 
ſaries, in the ſcuffle. I ſhall not repeat what is; 
ſaid in your diſcourſes, nor add any thing to them. 
You have there quoted the doctrines of ſlavery. 
Lou have ſhewed/ the direct and indirect tendency 
of them all; and you have remarked, that ſome of 
them have been taught even by thoſe who- have in- 
the ſame breath admitted the conſequences of them. 
Nothing leſs therefore than a conſtant and vigorous; 
oppoſition, of which you have ſet us the example,, 
will be able to ſtop the progreſs of thoſe pernicious. 
doctrines. The principles which King James the 
firſt eſtabliſned, were not more abſurd than theſe. 
Their tendency was more obvious; but, for that 
reaſon they were leſs dangerous. If thoſe, prig+- 
ciples prevailed very fan by time. and encouragement; 
and had like to. have prevailed farther; hy ſhould; 
not theſe have the ſame, ar greater, ſucceſs? It may» 
be ſaid, perhaps, that the authority of the crowns 
helped the progreſs of the former, which, is not our 
preſent caſe, To this diſtinction I ſhall ſubmit very: 
readily ; but if theſe principles have gained ſome: 
ground already, (and that they. have gained ſome can 
not be denied), without this authority to inforce: 
them ;, is. there not reaſon to fear that they may / 
gain more, . and. is not every degree they gain a de- 
gree more of danger to this conſtitution of govern-: 
ment? Surely, Sir, there can remain no doubt in; 
the breaſt of any man, who hath given. the leaſt at · 
tention ta the diſputes. between yu and. yaur ad · 
G verſaries, 
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| farits, whethov-they'or you ere 08 the fide af 


berty 3 and therefore it is an aggravation of their 


bliſnmetit, and their cauſe for that of the crow. 


from your ſubject, you had given occaſion ro dra 
amy edious parallel, the intention of drawing ſuch 


a parallel might, with ſome colour, have been im- 


puted to you ; but ſince they have not been uble to 
do this, and have been defied to- doit, the reproach 


and infatiy of making ſuch parallels, as well as the 
feandalous immorakty of imputing them to others, 
muſt lie at their door. Let us ſee how well their 


Fretenſions are fupported. on the ſecond head, and 


whether we cannot prove, without any forced con- 
ſtrucrions of their words, or arbitrary interpreta- 


tlots of their meaniag, that the open and ſecret 


abettors of theſe writers are either enemies of the 


preſent eſtabliſhment, or have ſome private intereſt 


more at their PINE rn __ 


fbliſhinent; - $4, 

This — det om the pci 
of: liberty ; on the very principles you have main - 
tiined, It was made by the people of Great Brt- 
Kin, to ſecure the poſſeſſioꝶ of their liberty, as well 
as their religion. Had contrary principles prevailed, 
either thoſe which tend to ſubvert the eonſtitution, 
by raiſing prerogative, and which were juſtly ob- 
jected to ſome of the Tories formerly; or thoſe 
Which tend to ſubvert it; by undermining liberty, 


Tou and I have ſufficientiy declared ourſelves, and 
unſwered them, on the firſt head. If they had 
been able to produce an inſtance, where, departing. 
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and which are as juſtiy objefted to ſome of the 


Whigs now ; this eſtabliſhment. could never have 
been made. Who are enemies 20d who are friends, 
therefore, to public liberty, and to the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment ? Are you their enemy who defend, not 
only the general principles of liberty, but the, par- 
ticular principles, and the particular ends, on which, 
and for which, this eſtabliſhment was; made? Are 
your adverſaries friends to either; when they only 
ſem to admit ſame general notions of liberty; that 
they may promote with greater effect, on particalar 
occaſions, the doctrines of ſlavery; and when they 
endeavour to deſtroy the principles, and to defeat 
the ends of the preſent eſtabliſnment? The revo- 
lotion and the acts of ſettlement have ſecured us 
againſt the dangers which were formerly apprehend- 
ed from preragative,, To what purpoſe; are mea- 
ſures and principles of policy daily pleaded for, 
which would expoſe us to greater dangers than 
theſe? Why are ſuch inceſſant pains taken, to ſhow 
by what means liberty may be undermined, and our 
conſtitution deſtroyed, even now, after all we have 
done, and all we have ſuffered, to ſecure one, and 
to improve the other? I ſhall not give particular 
anſwers to theſe queſtions ; nor offer to aſſign the 
private iutereſt which the perſons, who are, guilty 
of this, may have at heart; for I will, upon nd oc- 
caſion, even ſeem to follow the example of your 
adverſaries; nor preſume to deliver my ſuſpicions, 
though real and well - grounded, as the intentions of 
other men. This alone I will repeat; that they 
Who argue, and hire others to argue in this manner, 
do in fact promote ſome intereſt, which is repug- 

nant 
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niet We enk for which:ihs people of this vid | 


eſtabliſned the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the preſetit 


ſettlement of the crowu. They have not yet at- 


tacked the religion, but they manifeſtly attack the 
liberty of their country ; and as much as theſe two 


are interwoven together, though it be true, that, 
Whenever our religion is in danger, our civil liberty 
muſt be ſo like wiſe; yet it is true ren = 


de ſafe and civil liberty in danger. 
I have nothing more to add upon this bead, be 


fore! proceed to that which ſhall conclude my let- 


ter, except my deſires that you will perſiſt, and 
my hopes that you will ſucceed in the cauſe you have 


undertaken; the cauſe of ydur country, the cauſe 


of truth and of liberty. The means you employ 
are thoſe of argument and perſuaſion; the lawful, 
and the ſole lawful means, which can be employed; 


to rouſe an indolent, to inform a deceived} to re. 
— a corrupt, or to reconcile a divided people. 
Let the factious continue to aſſert, as they have had 


already the impudence and the folly to do, in one 


of their miniſterial pamphlets, that the faults they 


are pleaſed to aſcrible to the people of Great Britain, 


render an army neceſſary.” Inſtead of endea- 
vouring to perſuade and to win, let them endenvout 


to force and corrupt their countrymen. The ſpirit 


of liberty abhors ſuch means, and the cauſe of k- 


berty would be difhonoured by them. If this na- 


tion was as corrupt and depraved as it is ſaid to 


be, by thoſe whe do ar nn o n wn 


gee ſome obſervations on the preſent lte & 


affairs. 8 


degli I 


* 3 : 
* Ed 


deprave it 3 i our country was in that declining 
ate, and the freedom of our government as near 
its period as they affirm, there would remain no part 
for any honeſt man to take except that of ſitting ſi- 
lently down and. periſning in the common ſhipureck; 
but ſurely this is not yet out caſe, nor will it become 
our. caſe, unleſs we are indueed to believe it ſo; un - 


leſs we make our tuin irrettievable by ſtrugglin — 
longer againſt it. /Fhere! are men, many we think, 


who have not bowed: the knee: to BALL, nor wor- 


ſhipped; the brazen; image. We may therefore hope 


that there is ſtill a bleſſing au ſtore for us. In all 


events, M. DAN YRRS, you are ſure of one ad- 


_ vantage, Which no violence, no injuſtice enn take 


from yo; the in ward ſatisfaction of having ſerved 


our u,, te the. utmoſt of your::power; by 


tboſe lawful means, Which the „aner- pay its 
e allows, 2 1 i 
.camſiancesof — e e Fre 3 4 


my mind determine me, that you ſucceed; I-ſhall re- 
Joice in the: coο n oy. If I hear that u fall, my 
concern for you will. be. loſt in the common calamity. 


The article with hich I propoſe to conclude my 


letter, is of ſuchta nature that I cannot omit in, o 
this occaſion, with any regard to truth, juſtice, ho- 


nour and the ſentiments of a moſt reaſonable indig- 


nation. The. writers, who are employed agaiuſt 
vou, have received. wtih. an unlimited neh! 


to rail, particular inſtructions to dire their billinſ. 
gate chiefly at to gentlemen. The art of blacken- 


ing characters, by private cloſet hiſpers, bath» been 


always practiſed, hen power and confidence haue 
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bees deen de che iackteht und e a. Pens 


| e- aprons, proper, at this titne,” to 

firm the effect of ſuch inſiunations by an echo 
foie lpraty and to prevent a general national 
clamour from ſounding in ſome ears, by raiſing an 
artificial clamour round about them; but whatever 
 theideigy way hang been) W 


who value it leſs, or whe hold in greater contempt 


both the contrivance-and the contrivers. This they 


may do, becauſe they ate falſely and malieiouſſy ac 


cuſedj but be, who is the obzect of a juſt clamour 
and of national hatred, and who cannot turn his 
eyes on himſelf, without confeſſing to himſelf that 
he is à principal cauſe of the grievances of his do- 
try, muſt tremble at a clamour, which he knows 


ought, and which he hath reaſon to en will, Joog- 


er or later, prevail againſt i I 
r IEP 


tioned - above, is confined to two heads; that he 
hath left his friends and party, and that he is urged 


to oppoſe: the miniſter by the ſtingy of *diſgppoint-".. 
ed ambition, How ridiculous'is'the charge; aud on 


whom enn ſuch ſtuff impoſe ? Hath die changed his 
notions of right and wrong in matters of govern- 
ment? Hath he renounced the principles of good 
policy, which he formerly profeſſed? His greateſt 


leſs this can be ſhewn, nothing can be more imper- 
tinent, or more filly: than the imputation of leaving 
his friends and party. If he purſues the ſame ge- 
neral principles of conduct, with which he firſt ſet 
out, and is lu oppolirion tow 0 e few of den 
| 4 n 
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with whom be concurred then, they have leſt him, 
becauſe they have left the pringiples they profeſſed.” 
He left beither. For inſtance, he inveighs againſt 
public profuſion and private corruption. He com- 
bats both with @ conſtant inflexibility, which might 
have done honour to a Roman citizen, in the beſt 
fimes of that common wealth. Hath he left bis 
friends in doing this? No; they, who oppoſe him 
in it, have left both him and virtue; and ſuch men, 
though they have-fometimes had the honour to con- 
cur with him, could never be his friends. 

Is the latter part of the charge enen. 
Is it not a manifeſt begging of the queſtion, and a 
. begging. of it on the leaſt probable ſide? lle aſ- 
fiſted a miniſter to riſe to power. He oppoſes this 
miniſter in power. Ergo, | ſpite and reſentwent are 
his motives. May not the abuſe, which he appre- 
hends this. miniſter makes of his power; may not 
meaſures, which he fears are wicked, knows are 
weak, _ and ſees obſtinately purſued; be his motives? 
May not dangerous ambition, inſatiable avarice, and 
inſolent behaviour be his provocations? May nut 
this gentleman think himſelf the more wbliged to 
eontribute to this miniſter's fall, ſor having contti- 
buted ſo much to his elevation ? Let me aſlc far- 
ther, hom we ſhall ſooneſt ſuſpect to have been 
A ctuated by ſentiments of private intereſt; the per- 
fon accuſed, or his accuſer? Whoſe circumſtances 
moſt demanded, "whoſe family moſt required an in- 
creaſe of wealth and fortune; thoſe of the accuſed, 
or thoſe of the accuſer 2+ Who hath given :greater 
proofs of avarice to gather and profuſion to ſquan+ 
ef the accuſed, or the accuſer ? In whom have 
SD 2 _ we 
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we ſeen eee that. vindictive augen; 
which prompts to perſonal ſpite and reſentment; in 
the accuſed; or the aecuſer? If we may form any- 
judgement of the gentleman accuſed, there is not 
the leaſt colour of reaſon io ſuppoſe that his oppoſſ- 
tion proceeds from a ſpirit of ambition, or a defign- 
of puſhing himſelf into the adminiſtration. He 
hath already poſſeſſed two very: conſiderable employ- 
ments in the ſtate; one of which he voluatarily laid 
don, as by bis conduct in parliament, againſt! ſome 
meaſures of the court, he forced the miniſters th - 
take the other way, having behaved with unſpotted 
integrity in both; and if I am rightly informed f 
his reſolution by thoſe, who ſeem to know him very 
well, it will hardly be ever in the power of the 
greateſt man in England, or of the beſt friend de 
has in the world, to perſuade him to accept of a 
third. There is an ambition, with which: theſe 
ſpreaders of calumny and their maſters are intirely 
receiving the reward in fame. He, who hath this - 
ambition, can never be diſappointed: in the other; 
and if any man, in our age and country, hath rea- 
ſon to be ſatisfied with his fucceſs in the purſuit of 
this en it is e pee eg 
ſpeak. - ? 
eee Neri wh 1 how Gi. 
played againſt the other gentleman, is examined with 
the leaſt knowledge of facts, or the leaſt impartia« 
lity of judgement,. it will appear equally falſe, and 
perhaps ſtill more ſcandalous; for, in this caſe, ' the 
ſlanderers take an ungenerous and mean advantage, 
* they . 
48 which. 
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AOR U bf H 44, 
which iz Hegular fieöbesob Fives Wb. T. 
who would have declined a'conteſt with bi *whilſt- 


he Was in a condition td anfwer for himſelf, have 
not blithed to dedafiy againſt Him in another coi 


dition. They have expetietited,” in his caſe,” thit 
the unfortunate are not friendlefs.” They may live, 
perhaps, to expetience, in their own, that the guil- 
ty are ſo. Another advantage, which theſe flander- 
ers take agaioſt this getirleman, ariſes from the va- 
rious ſeenes of life, through which he hath paſſed; 
ſome diſtant in place; ſome ſecret in their nature. 
Here calumny bath” more room to uffert, and inno- 
cence leſs opportunity to defend.” Comdiod honeſty, 
in ſome caſes, and even decency, in others, ſhut the 
month of the man, who carries theſe qualities about 
bim; and even more in his ow cafe than in 
of another perſon; but calummy is ſubſeck Wk 
of theſe controuls; and we ſpeak on our 'own' how. 
ledge, when we rc that, in the prefent caſe, the - 
falſe impiltations,” which the accuſers bring, are 
ſcreened from abſolute detection by nothing but the 
honour of the accuſed? | nnn 
Let us take notice of ii of che eue (ei 
crimes and heinous crimes they would be, e 
facts were; in any degree, erde) — are laid 
the charge of this gentleman ee 
His iogratitude and treachery G lr Duke or 
Marlborough. and the Earl of Godolphin ſtand firſt - 
in the roll. 1 believe uo man acknowledges more 
fineerely than he the ſvperivr merit of theſe two il- 
luſtrions' men, or wiſhes more ardently that they 
were now alive, aud had the conduct of the affairs 
of Great Britain but 1 xnow ib obligation of gra- 


titude. 


20 MARES ON, THE » 
titude or Howe r, which he lay under cer 
in their admigiftration, when the meaſures of it 


good reaſons, for altering, their meaſures. He could 
have none in point of honour, whatever he might 
| have had in point of | intereſt, for complying with 
that alteration. Some of the enemies of this gentle - 


man came into the world on ſuch a foot, that they 


might think it preferment to be the creatures of any 
Men in power, He, who came into it upon ano- 
ther foot, was the friend, but not the creature pf 


theſe great men, and he hath bad the ſatisfaction of 
proving himſelf ſach: on different occaſions, and with- 


ont oſtentation, at leaſt to one of them, at a time 
when the creatures of great men uſually renounce 
em; at a time, when they could do bim neither good 


nor hurt. That be came to court, on the call of 
the late Queen, in appoſition to them, and exerted 
himſelf in her ſervice, when they ſerved her no. 


longer, will not be objected to- him by any man, 
who thinks more allegiance due to the Prince than” 


to the miniſter. If the preſent miniſter hath a mind 


to avow a contrary doctrine, be bath my conſent ;- 
but then Jet thoſe, who engage with him, remem- 
ber on what terms they engage. On the fame falſe 
principle is another accuſation brought. This gen- 


tleman had no patron, or . patroneſs, but the late 


Queen, . He neither projected, nor procured the 


diſgrace of her laſt miniſter, nor knew that it was 
reſolved, whatever he might ſuſpect, till he heard 
from herſelf that it was ſo. Much more might be 
faid on this article; but we chuſe to paſs it over 
He may e and, among others, a 
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_ whilſt — pre we are anti to lay, 
any thing, which might be drawn by theſe Nander- 
ers into àn inſult on the dead. by 

The laſt charge of ingratitude, brought againſt 
this gentleman, is hard to be anſwered ſerioully, 
Thus much however ſhall be faid truly, and ſeri- 
oufly. He acknowledges, with the deepeſt ſenſe ' 
of gratitude poſſible, the demency and goodneſs of! 
his late Majeſty ; but ſure he hath reaſon, if ever. | 
man had reaſon, to diſclaim all obligation 10 the 
miniſter. The mercy of the late Kiog was extend - 
ed to him unaſted and unearned. What followed 
many years afterwards, in part of his Majeſty's gra- 
_ cious intentions, was due ſolely to the King. That 

they were dot fulfilled, was due ſolet ly to the midi- 

His ambition, his cauſeleſs jealouſy and oe 

— intereſt continued a ſort of Nee. with 

much cruelty to the perſon coticerned, and little re- | 

gard-to the declarations, which his royal Maſter had 
been pleaſed ſo frequently to make. 

That this gentleman was engaged in the cauſe of 
the Pretender, is true. That he ſerved him unfaith- 
fully, is falſe. He never entered into theſe engage- 
ments, or any commerce with him, till he had been 
attainted, and cut off from the body of his Maje- 
ſty's ſubjects. He never had any commerce, either 
direct or indirect, which was inconſiſtent with theſe 
engagements, whilſt he continued in them; and 
ſince he was out of them, he hath, had no com- 
merce, either dinekt of indisedt, in favour of . that 
cauſe. On ſuch an occaſion as this it is decent, not 
arrogant to challenge all mankind, I do it there- 


fore, 
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Jelly ; ; and particularly to a 


IE 


| os j 1 ofthis gatleman, defy len to pro+. 


duce one 


f, ia contradiction. of any one of 
theſe eee e all bf 


firmations. For the truth, of ſome, 


I. may appeal even to thoſe, who have. been in the 


ſervice of his late, and are in a chat of o preſent Na- 
; 7 lord, who, by, the 

ſt be was in, when moſt theſe tranſaclions 
pelſed, wult have bad Hh ped M FE of. 0 
1 the. Tg 1 Ch ole fell n 


* 


6 whe, 


"I wake, You 15 Fn 0 the Mw of my 1 15 | 


8 have, done, of feed. 
hae been vilely, caluppiarcd,) 
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'Njo u u (Duke of) why 


Elizabeth ate Tas. 


off the match with him, 
page 157. 
Armies (ſtanding) the dan- 
ger of them, 86, 9o, 
143. Remarks on the 
commendation of n, 
246. 
Auguſtus (the Roman em- 
peror) ſome remarks on 


his reign * ne . 


41. OY 
B 


beth's. rei 
Balance (o 
conſtitution) in what it 
conſiſts, 74. 
Barons (Engliſh) how 
they loſt their power, 
98, 1x4, 122, 123. 
Bohemia n 
of) how his cauſe 
fected England, 205— 
farther remarks on that 
affair, 260, 269. 
Boulogne; how loſt to 
England, 155. 
Vor. II. 


, 138, 


the Britiſh 


Cc 


Briedin; 5 the PERO of 


its ori inal conſtitution, 
 46.--how it was ſet- - 
led on its preſent foun- 


dation, after the Nar- 
man conqueſt; 50.— 
how Q. Elizabeth con- 
ſulted the intereſt of 
Britain, 154, 169 
| Buckingham (Villars, D. 
of) ſome account of 
ais conduct, 272, —his 
| 5 5 277. = 


_ Ceſar (Julius) the errour 
Bacon (Lord) his obfer- | 


vations on Q. Eliza- 


of his murderers, 23. 

Calais; how loſt to, Eng. 
land, 15 

Chatles he e firſt, King 
of England) ſome re- 

marks on his conduct, 
211.—farther remarks 
on his reign, 274. 

Charta wagna) Genel 'by 
King John and' Henry, t 
the third, 49. 

Chnrch (of England) the 
-excellency of her * 
tution, 19 

Clarendon (Earl of) re- 

. "on his wrong 

| cenſure- 


x % N. ** 
* W * 


IND 


erasure \ aiſed on the 


pu conduct of the parlia- 
Ow in the year 1621, 


they loſt their. power, 
110, 120, 123,—their 


of King James the firſt, 
condemned, 256. 
Commons (of G. Britain) 
by. what means they 
acquired their preſent 
power in the ſtate, 99, 
117, 121. 
Commonwealths; how li- 
berty is ſecured under 
them, 12 
Conſtitution (Britiſh) its 
original freedom, 46.— 
how it was ſettled on 
its preſent foundation, 
after the Norman in- 
valion, 50,— how only 
it can be deſtroyed, 72, 
E —the nature of the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution farther 
explained, 74. 
Continent; the advan- 
tages of iſlands over na- 
tions on the continent, 
169 WA 
Corruption; recommend 
ed by the court writers, 
297 245. 
Courant (daily) ſome re 
marks on a letter pub- 
liſhed in that paper, 
30.— remarks on ano- 
ther letter, publiſhed 


d (Engliſh) how 


conduct, in the reign _ 


in that paper, , againſt 


1 
Mr, e 3 


Danes, conquer Eiland. 
48. 


DrAnvers (Caleb) a de- 

fence of his writings, 5, 
E —- farther Fw 13, 
—charged with Jaco- 
bitiſm in the Daily 


Courant, 39, —ſomere- 


marks an that paper, 
1, —ſetne remarks on 
| writers againſt hi mg 
36.— Mr. Oldcaſtl | 
concluding letter to 
him, in vindication of 
his writings againſt the 
writings of his adverſa- 
ries, 282. 


r eee (of the parli- 


ament on the crown) 
recommended by the 
court-writers, 26, —the 
danger of it, 227, 289, 


245 

Dudley; | ſome remarks 
on his actions and pu- 
niſhment, idk. : 1530" 

E * 

Edward (the 2d, King of 
England) by what ru⸗ 
ined, 57. 

Edward (the 3d, King of 
England) remarks on 
his reign, 52. 


Edward (the 4th, King 


of England) remarks 
on his reign, 80,—up- 
on what terms. and in 
what manner he aſcen- 
ded the throne, ib. 
Edward 


1 N P 


Edirard (ihe bth; King of 


| England)fome remarks , 


on his rei 

Elections ( 
parliament) regulated, 
71, — liberty of them 
_ attempted by K. James 
the iſt, 225 


115. 


phe hs 35 aol nag 
land} Sr on | 


her reign, 117.— 


ther remarks on 4 
reign, 118, 131, 141, 
145,154, —the wiſdom - 


of her conduct, with re - 
gard to the reforma« 


tion, 183. 


1 ſome account of 


his actions and puniſh- 
ment, 101. 
England (church of) the 
excellency of her infti- 
TR 199. 


Fabit; their und oc · 
ceaſioned the invaſion of 
the Gauls, 40. | 
Fuction; theſpiritofiteon- 
tradiſtingu iſhed from 
oy ſpirit 2 liberty, 10, 
| me ſubje& farther 
DT: 18, — how 
the ſpirit of faction de- 
ſtroyed the Roman go- 
vernment, 21, e 
defined and applied to 
men in power, 2 5 ,--how 
3 prevailed at court, in 
the reign of Richard 
the 2d, 62, - the ſub- 
je of faction and liber · 


C 2 


member of 


{7 
_ 'tyfartherexplained,7o, 


how encouraged by 

Edward the 4th's Q. 
81. and by Henry the 
th, 92, —farther re 

marks upon faction, og, 


how encouraged in 


Queen Mary the iſt's 
reign, 116, — farther 
remarks on liberty and 
faction, 128, — ho- 9 
Elizabeth managed fac- 
tions, 145. farther re · 
marks on liberty and 
faction, 182, 186, 211, 

281, 283. 
Ferdinand (emperor of 
) how . ſup- 


* ber — the E- 
9 tne, 2605 

Fleer af Eng und) how 
improved Nb liza- 
dech, 152. L h 
(Mr.) ſome e. 
tions on his paper on 
key 6th of Jane, 1730, 


Franklin ech ta» 
Pri "up F 


Fanz + remarks on 
Elizabeth's r to- 
wards that crown, 162, 

178, —remarks on the 
marriage of K, Charles 
the 1ſt, and a daughter 
of that crown, 274. 

Frederick (Elector Pata- 

tine) how his cauſe af- 

fected England, 205. 

a ther 


farther n on 
that affair, 260. 
. ; 
Gauls; what Reel 
their invaſion of Rome, 
39. 


all governments have 
taken to preſerve their 
conſtitution, 8, — ſome 


ment, o, —what are 
the beſt kind of govern- 
ments, according to 
Machiavel, 18, ſome 
reflections on the Ro- 


bow it was deſtroyed, 
20,—remarks on the 


_ Engliſh government, 
47, how ſettled after 
the Norman conqueſt, 
_ 49,—the nature of the 
Engliſh government ex- 
plained, 44,—ſome re- 
marks on the preſent 
_ conſtitution of our go- 
vernment, 121,.286. 


under K. James the iſt, 
= 236. 
Hampton · oourt; ſome ac- 
.._ ence there, 1 in K. James 
the iſt's time, 252. 


Hanover; how the pre- 
ſent caſe of thoſe peo- 


Government; ; what care 


remarks on the Britiſh 
conſtitution of govern . 


man government, and 


original freedom of the 


Grievances, of the nation, 
account of the confer- 


ple differs from that of 


IN D E X. 


| the people of the Pala- 


tinate in K. James the 


iſt's time, 264. 
Henry (the 3d, King of 
England) ſome r.: marks 
on his reign, 53. 
Henry (the 4th, King of 
England) ſome remarks 
on bis reign, 68. 
Henry (the 5th, King of 
ny, + land) ſome remarks 
is reign, 70, 
Havey (the 6th, King ing of 
England) ſomere 
on his reign, 70. 
Henry (the 9th, King of 
England) ſome remarks 
on his reign, 96, —far- 
ther remarks upen it, 
122. 
Henry (che Sch, "King of 
England) ſome remarks 
on his reign, 100,—far- | 
ther remarks upon * 
108. 

Heretoges (Saxon): 1 
account of them, 47. 
Hi h-commiffion (court) 

me remarks upon it, 
142. 
Hiſtory (Engliſh) ſome 
brief remarks upon it 
from the earlieſt ac- 
counts to the Norman 
| conqueſt, 45. — from the 
conqueſt to the reign of 
Edward the 3d, 48.— 
remarks on that zeige, 
3. —on the reign 
1 ichard the 2d, * ; 
on the reign of * 2 


9 ; 


the geh, 68,—remarks 


on the reigns of Henry 


the 5th, and Henry the 
. 6th, 70, — and Edward 
the 4th, 8c,—remarks 
on the reign of Henry 
the 5th, 94,—remarks 
on the reign of Henry 
the Sth, 1c0,—farther 
_ remarks on the reign 
of that Prince, 1* 8, — 
remarks on the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, 119, 
—tarther remarks on 
her reign, 131, 141, 
154. —remarks on the 
reign of King James 
the iſt, 185, 194, 209. 
220, 235, —farther re- 
marks on the reign of 
King James the fl, 251, 
266, = juſtification 
thete remarks, 282. 
Holland; the conduct of 
King James the iſt to- 
wards that ſtate, 2,8. 
l 22 
Jacobites; the vanity of 
their expectations at this 
time, 29. 
James (the iſt, King of 


England) ſom: account- 


of his conduct in Scot- 
land, 176, — remarks 


on bis condu in Eng- 


land, 185, - remarks on 
his reign, 194, 208, 
220, 235, 251, 266. 


Independency, (ofthe par- 


liament on the crown) 


aſſerted and explained. 
p Cc 3 
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John ( King of England) | 


me re on His 


| Journal K 


upon it, 72. 

Iſlands; the advantages 
of their ſituation over 
nations on the conti- 
nent, 169. | 


Linder (houſe of) 6555 
remarks on the civil 
wars between them and 
the ur of York, 71, 
86, 9 

Laud, if Archbiſhop). the 
conſequence of his rath 
conduct, 279. | 

Leti ; ſome reflections on 
a ſpeech attributed to 
2 Monk, in his 

* hiſtory of Oliver Crom- 
wel, 27. 

Liberty; the old Engliſh 
ſpirit of it recommend-. 
ed, 5, — contradiftin- 
guiſbed from the ſpirit 
of faction, 11, —farther 
explained and enforced, . 
16, —this doctrine of 

liberty applied to the 
Roman government, 
19, 20, farther defin- _ 
ed, 33,—applied to the 
Eoglith government, T 
45, — how it-prevatled 
under the Daniſh, Sax+ 
on, and Norman go- 
vernments, 46, how 
liberty flonriſhed under 

Edward the 3d, —— 

| farther. 
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IN D E X. 


farther reflections on 


_ liberty and faction, 65, 


—how the Britiſh li- 
. berties muſt be deſtroy- 


ed, 72,—the ſubje& of 


, liberty and faction far- 


ther examined, 85,117, 


. —how our liberty was 
ſecured by the great al- 
teration in the balance 


- of property, 122, — 


what are the moſt dan- 
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how a prince ought to 
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the conduct of cardinal 
Wolſey, 104, — Mr. 
Oldcaſtle's defiance to 
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ſet forth in the conduct 


of Villars D. of Buck - 
ingham, 277. 
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. what, 248. | 
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—the advantages of a 
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writings, 73, 74. 
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Palatine (Elector) how his 
cauſe affected England. 
205, farther remarks 
on that affair, 260, 268. 
Parliament; their depen- 
dence on the crown re- 
commended by the 
court-writers,. 25, 26, 
— King Richard the 
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66.—the temper cf the 


parliament, during the 


civil wars, between the 
houſes of Yorkand Lan- 
caſter, 71, - laws made 
to prevent the influence 
of the crown on the 
freedom of elections, 
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Henry the 8th, 111,— 
corrupted by Mary the 
iſt, 116, — how our 
_ parliaments have gain- 


ed ſtrength ſince Henry 


the 4th, 123,—the li; 
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tempted by K. James, 


225,—they repreſent 
their grievances under 
that Prince, 237.— the 
miſchiefs of a depen- 


Revolution 
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_ —the conduct of 
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parties; ; © how. managed 
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DL and by K. James the 


iſt, 251, — the great in- 
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dices, 277 
Philip (the 2d, King of 
Spain) ſome remarks 
on his conduct in Eng- 
land, 155, — how G. 
Elizabeth behaved to- 
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F ry; encouraged by 
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Pretender ; the vanity of 


Bis hopes at this time, 3r- 
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Right (hereditary to the 
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220, 
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on the wiſe inſtitutions 

of that government, 20, 
how deſtroyed, 21, 

Kc. —farther reflections 
upon his ſubject, 38. 


Saxons; ſome account of 
their government, 46. 
Scotland; how Q, Eliza- 
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Scots; the reaſon of their 
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Union (of England and 
Scotland) why King 
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ſome remarks on his 
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The following books, being new editions; are 
printed for ALEXANDER DoNALDSON, 


Mr. Pope's Whole Works, with his laſt cor“ | 
* additions, and improvements, alſo all 
his notes, compicte in 6 vols. 12mo- un cuts, = 
Price 148. 1-4 


2. The ſame book, cle ntly lk on * 
paper, 6 vols vo. ice 11, +5 par . Lan 


backs. 
3. Mr. Pope- 5 n of W Und aal 0. "3 
dyſſey, complete in 2 vols. Price 7,8, 6 d. 4 


4. The Spectator. By N Addiſon, Eſq ; ;/and 
othors. In 16 5 'olumes. A new ition, 
printed with a large ty 2 Fr. Was), 

ric 


and on a fine paper, elbs.. 


N. B, This edition of the Spectator . 
with a larger type, and on a better paper, 
than any of the duodecimo editions * my 
publiſhed, 


5. The fame book, elegantly bike on wiiting- 
paper, 8 vels. cftavo, Price 1 I. 6s. guilt backs. 


6. Dr, Swift's Works, 11 vols. Price-4.1. 13% 


7. A Collection of the beſt Poems in the Engliſh 
language, 2 vols. Price 5 s.; or, on writing: 
paper, gilt backs, 2 vols. 8vo. Price 8 3. | 


8. Milton's Poetical Works, containing ParadiſeLoſt, 
Paradiſe Regain'd, andall his INES 2 vols. 
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Price 5 s. 
9. The ſame book elegantly ad on writings 
. paper, 2 vols. 8vo. Price 8 s. gilt bacxs. 


10. Shakeſpear's plays, with notes, complete i in 10 
handſome pocket volumes, Price 1 l. 
11, The 
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1. The Hiſtory of Don Quixote de la Manda, « 
new edition, 4 vols. Fate 2 


12. The ſame bock. ee on Wah 
paper, 4 vols. lama. Price 12 6. gilt backs. 
13. Mr. Shenſtone's weil in verſe and proſe, 2 
vols. Price 5 s. 


14. The Spirit of Laws, tranſlated "WE the Frehek 
of the Baron de Monteſquieu. Printed wich a 
large new type, 2 vols. 12mo, Price 6s, 


15. The ſame book, elegantly printed bir e | 
paper, 2 vols. Octavo. Pri ce 9 s. gilt backs. f 


+6. Dr. Tiſſot's Advice to the people concerning 
their Health, a new edition, with notes by 2 
Scoteh Phyſician,” 2 vols. Price 3s. 


12 Dr. Stackhouſe's H iſtory of the Bible, Coppin 
: beginning of the world to the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity ; with anſwers to the moſt contro» 
verted Queſtions,” Piſfertations on remarkable 
paſſages, and a connection of profane hiſtory all 
along. To which is added notes, rectifying 
miſtranſlations, and reconciling ſeeming contra - 
dictions; complete in 6 vols 8 vo. Illuſtrated 
with twenty eight copper · plates. Price 11. 7: $. 


18, Hervey' s Meditat ons, vols. in one. Price 38. 


19. Plutarch's lives of illuſtrious men, Grecians 
and Romans, tranſlated fiom the Greek, large, 
print, with hiſtorical, explanatory, and geogra- 


pphical notes, 6 vols. Priee 18 s. T he Londpn 
edition ſells for 1 1. 10 5. 19 5 


20. Buchanan's Rb of. Scotland, 2 vols dv. 
Price 10 8. 


